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I DEDICATE this little book with all respect and in all humi- 
lity to the revered memory of my father, HAFIZ HAKIM 
MAULAWI MUHAMMAD IsHAQ, a learned and reputed 
physician of Patna. He practised the healing art with 
great success for half a century. His saintly character 
and deep sympathy for his patients, commanded the 
respect of everyone who came in touch with him. 
His grave at Patna is the visiting place for a large 
number of people even today. To him I owed every- 
thing when he lived and to his inspiring memory are 
due all my humble achievements ever since his death. 

هرجا كه ز sh‏ تو war GE‏ 

et Fok way مارا ز‎ 

) خسرو ) 

W herever there is a trace of the dust 


raised by your fool, 
It is for us a souvenir from Paradise. 





FOREWORD 


BY 
Dr. BipHaN CHANDRA Hoy, 
M.D., M, R.C.P., F.R.C.8., (England). 
Chief Min:ater, West Bengal, 

The history of the development of the science of medicine 
is interesting as well as instructive. Its importance has been 
realised since the beginning of the present century. Its 
historical, scientific and educational values have been emphasi- 
sed.by medical men and institutions. More than a score of 
professorships, in addition to numerous lectureships, have been 
established in the universities and medical institutions of Europe 
and America. Societies and clubs devoted to the study of the 
subject have been started. Several journals dealing with the 
history of medicine, are regularly published. The volume of 
Index Medicus has largely increased in recent ,times which 
shows how actively medicine is participating in the study of 
its origins and development and how much we are being 
influenced by modern historical methods. 

Scholars and medical men of India have published the 
English translations of several ancient medical works and 
monographs on them. A history of Indian medicine from the 
earliest period to the modern times containing biographical and 
bibliographical notices of the ancient Ayurvedic physicians and 
of their works hos been published by Calcutta University. But 
the interest in the history of medicine in general has not 
developed in our country. No important work has so for been 
done either on the general history of the subject or on the 
contributions of any other country or people to the development 
of medical science. Dr. Mohammed Zubayr Siddiqi, Professor 
of Islamic Culture, Calcutta University, is the first Indian 
scholar to write a short history of the contributions of the 
Arabic and Persian writers, to the history of medicine. 

The contribution of the Arabic and Persian writers of the 
oiedieval period, to the development of medical science is 
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immense. These masters of medicine made many important 
discoveries in the field of medical science. It is their achieve- 
ments in this sphere that served as the foundation for its modern 
developments. Several European Orientalists and historians of 
science have dealt with them in their works. But so far they 
have touched only the fringe of the field. In this book 
Dr. Siddiqi has brought to light many facts which were so far 
generally unknown. He has described some of the important 
discoveries of the Arab and Persian masters of medicine, some 
of the medical institutions, hospitals and colleges, which were 
established by them in India and other countries. He has fully 
discussed the earliest Arabic medical compendium which 
contains a complete description not only of the Greek system of 
medicine but also of the Indian medicine on the basis of four of 
the important ancient Indian medical works. He has also 
described two of the earliest Persian books on medicine, written 
in India, entirely on the basis of the ancient Indian medical 
books and has dealt with many other important problems 
connected with the Arabian and Persian medicine. 
Dr. Siddiqi is known to me for more than twenty-five years. 
He is a ‘gentleman-scholar’ in the true sense of the term. He 
is nota medical man. But he has made a thorough study of 
Arabic and Persian medical literature'and his knowledge of the 
history of medicine in general is fairly wide. He possesses 
keen critical acumen, is fully conversant with the modern 
methods of historical and literary research and is a sound 
scholar of Arabic and Persian literature. His researches in 
certain field of Arabic literature have been already recognised. 
Those interested in the history of medicine should feel grateful 
to him for the present work which is sure to win fresh laurels 
for bim. I commend it for perusal to those interested in the 
subject and am confident that it will inspire the younger 
generation to make further researches on it. 
(9. c t 








PREFACE 


It is with some diffidence that I present this book to the 
readers, for I possess few of the necessary qualifications which 
have been enumerated by Prof. E. G, Browne (Arabian Medicine, 
pp. 112-13) and by Dr. Cyril Elgood (A Medical History of 
Persia, pp. 584-86) for this type of work. I do not know 
either the Greek Language or the modern medical science, and 
therefore, I was greatly hampered in identifying Arabic 
medical terms with their Greek originals, as well as in rendering 
certain parts of the Arabic and Persian texts into English. 
The only qualification that I possess for this work, is that I can 
read Arabic and Persian texts and that I was educated and 
trained in Arabian medicine in my early life by my father who 
being a distinguished practitioner of Arabian medicine, was 
fully conversant with Arabic and Persian medical literature. It 
was this early training that encouraged me to take up the work 
and to contribute my little bit towards the compilation of the 
history of the development of Arabian medicine till the early 
Abbasid period, so that it may be utilized by scholars, better 
qualified than I, in determining the róle of the Arabic and 
Persian writers on medicine in the evolution of the bealing 
art up to its present stage. 

Now it remains my pleasant duty to express my thanks 
to the University of Calcutta which very kindly agreed to 
publish the book, and made a special grant for getting the 
photostat copies of certain articles bearing on its contents and for 
securing a number of illustrations and preparing their blocks. 
I must also thank several of my friends who have helped me in 
this work in various ways. Dr. 'Abdu's-Sattár Siddiqi of 
Allababad helped me with many valuable suggestions. Mr. 
Sabábu'd-Dín *Abdu'r-Rahmán of the Dáru'l-Musannifin of 
A'zamgarh lent me several books which were not available in 
Calcutta. Dr. A. B. M. Habibullah and Dr. S. Imámu'd-Din 
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of the Dacca University supplied me with four of the illustra- 
tions, Dr. Yüsufu'd-Dín of the Osmania University of Hyderabad 
with three of them and Dr. Nizámu'd-Dín, the Director of the 
Dá'iratu'l-Ma'árif and Advisor to the Sálár-i-Jang Estate Library 
with one of them. Professor H. K. Sbirwáni sent me a note on 
the historic and beautiful building of the Dáru'sh-Shifá of 
Hyderabad whicb, by the way, is now in a dilapidated condition 
and deserves immediate attention from the Archaeological 
Department. Mr. 'Atá Karim Barq, an industrious scholar and 
lecturer in Persian at the Calcutta University read the preofs 
of the whole book and prepared the index. To all of them 
I feel deeply grateful for their kind help. And last but not least, 
I must express my thanks to the Calcutta University Press which 
has fully co-operated with me in solving every difficulty which 
arose while the book was being printed. 


July 8, 1958 M. Z. Sipptot 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE 


(based on the History of Medicine by M. Neuburger). 


The present highly developed but imperfect stage of tbe 
science of medicine, has not been reached by the efforts of any 
particular race or nation. It is the result of the labours of 
almost all the nations living in the different parts of the world. 
Every nation has contributed its own little bit towards its 
development. Its origin has been traced back to the animal 
stage. The healing processes of cooling, heating, rubbing, 
massaging, of enemata, of blood letting, the use of the juice 
of celandine for sore eyes, that of leaves of arum for stomach 
trouble, that of a variety of origanum and of bitter root of 
ophiorrhiza as antidotes to snake-bite, of the leaves of dictamnus 
for the cure of wounds etc., have been traced back to various 
animals. These and other curative processes were adopted by 
the primitive man for healing and curing certain injuries and 
ailments. The primitive man observed these phenomena, and 
added to them a good deal of the results of his own experience. 
He used medicinal plants as well as mineral substancesin the 
form of decoctions and cataplasms, powders and pills, poultices 
and plasters. Some primitive races were also familiar with 
the use of fumigation, inhalation, snuffs, nasal douching and 
instillation. Inoculation against small-pox and snake-bite were 
performed by rubbing the contents of a pustule into an incision 
in the skin. Venesection was performed on various veins. 
Even such a difficult and severe operation as trephining of the 
skull was performed by the primitive man as early as the stone 
age. Modern research bas brought to light skulls on which 
it was performed thrice. As far as remedies are concerned, 
these may be sufficiently indicated by the fact that the modern 
pharmacopoeia owes no small part of its most valuable contents 


to the aboriginal sources. 
H4—1901B 
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When man's mind progressed and his reasoning faculties 
developed and civilisation advanced, various peoples made their 
own contributions to the theory and practice of the science of 
medicine. The Assyrians und the Babylonians considered the 
disease as something foreign to the body, caused by the ‘‘evil 
spirit", classified it on anatomical and symptomatic basis and 
introduced many new therapeutic agents. The Egyptians 
developed hygiene to a very high degree and added more drugs 
and medicaments to the pharmacopoeia. 


The Persians in consequence of their dualistic religious 
principle held that the disease in its countless manifestations, 
was the effect of the influence of Ahriman. 

The contribution of India to the science of medicine is 
immense. Its medical literature is rich, varied and of great 
importance. Its wealth of knowledge and systematic construc- 
tion must be admired even by a modern medical man. It 
preseribed a high standard of medical ethics and etiquette, as 
well as for the qualification necessary for a student of medicine. 
It put medical education on scientific basis. The course of 
instruction lasted for six years and included the mastery of the 
standard medical works as well as the practical training in 
medicine and surgery under the supervision of a qualified and 
reputed teacher. 

After the completion of the study, permission to practice 

. had to be obtained from the king. The Indians developed the 
system of prognosis and diagnosis to a very high degree. 

Susruta has mentioned 760 medicinal: plants. In addition 
to them animal and mineral substances were also used as 
medicaments. 

in surgery, the attainments of the Indians, which were 
based entirely on keen observation, rich experience and rational 
considerations remained unrivalled for many centuries by any 
other nation. Their most astonishing performances were in 
the domains of laparotomy, lithotomy and plastic operation. 
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As a matter of fact the plastic surgery of the nineteenth century 
was stimulated by the example of Indian methods. 

The Indians appeared to have anticipated the principle on 
which modern system of Homeopathy is based. 


To them must also be given the credit for the use of 
hypnotism in connection with surgical operation. Tt was not 
a mere accident that Doctor Esdaile performed many operations 
in Calcutta under anaesthesia induced by hypnotism. 


Under the influence of Buddhisin, however, the care for 
‘the sick developed greatly and consequently hospitals, homes 
and pharmacies were established, 


The Chinese who must have been greatly infiuenced by the 
Indian system of medicine appeared to have made little indepen- 
dent contribution to the medical science excepting by greater 
development of the pulse lore and by adding a few drugs to the 
Pharmacopoeia. 


In Greece, Hippocrates, one of the greatest medical 
geniuses of all times, raised medicine to the highest pinnacle 
of glory and laid the true foundation of all its future develop- 
ment not by making any great discovery either in the field of 
medicine or in surgery, but by raising the ethical standard and 
etiquette of the medical profession to the bighest degree, by 
changing the method of enquiry in medical problems from 
dogmatic, speculative and deductive processes to the inductive 
method based entirely on observation of facts and their actual 
experience. 

According to bim ‘‘The high ethical view of the medical 
calling is the incentive to the most laborious study, the most 
accurate clinical observation and the most conscientious treat- 
ment. ”' 

He made medicine free from the influence of priesthood and 
of theurgy as well as from dogmatic and unfounded speculation 
and presumption and based his enquiries entirely on observation 
of facts and actua) experience of clinical cases, He gave due 
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credit to all his predecessors in the field of medicine for their 
valuable achievements, but eliminated such of their theories as 
were based on mere assertion or unwarranted deduction. He 
attached greater importance to the clinical history of every case 
than to general pathological principles. He focussed his mind 
more on the sick than on the sickness, more on prognosis than 
on diagnosis. He did not follow rigidly either causal or sympto- 
matic line of treatment but applied to every individual case 
what suited it best. In his therapy he depended mainly on the 
natural healing powers of the individual patient, helping them. 
with suitable diet and also with medicine when necessary. 

About three centuries after Hippocrates there appeared in 
the field of medicine the great genius of Galen with commanding 
talents, immense power of combination and matchless diligence. 
He unified in one complete system the attainments of his 
predecessors in the various branches of medical science adding 
to them a good deal of his own achievements. But in doing so 
he combined the Hippocritic inductive method of enquiry with 
that of deductive process based on mere plausible assumption. 

He made a life-long study of anatomy, corrected many 
errors of his predecessors in this field, and added to it a good 
deal of his own discoveries. He achieved excellent results in 
certain branches of physiology, particularly in that of brain and 
spinal cord. But many of tbe results achieved by him were 
erroneous. He made an important contribution to Pathology 
by recognising the significance of a transitional state, preliminary 
to the onset of sickness. His writings show his great insight in 
special Pathology also. In therapeutics he generally follows 
empirical methods instead of dogmatic principles. He recogni- 
sed the importance of the healing power of nature and accepted 
the dictum of Hippocrates that ''do good and at least do no 
harm''. 

In the use of medicaments he was at times guided by 
clinical experience but generally he followed the deductive and 
speculative principle. — 
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In Hygiene he was a faithful follower of Hippocrates. He 
attained all that was possible, in systematising all the various 
branches into one organic whole, though it was based more on 
brilliant fiction than on solid facts. 


The Arabs who began their scientific activity with fresh 
energy, in the 8th century of the Christian Era continued it with 
unabated vigour for about a thousand years, had inherited the 
attainments of all the previous nations in the fields of various 
sciences in general and of medicine in particular. The important 
centres of their scientific activities were situated in Mesopotamia 
and in Spain. "They collected the works of the Greeks, of the 
Indians and of the other nations, on medicine, and got them 
translated into their own language with the help of the masters 
of the science belonging to different nationalities. They soon 
started their own independent investigations in the fields of 
various sciences in general and of medicine in particular. The 
results had been extremely valuable. In this book a modest 
attempt has been made to give a short account of their achieve- 
ments, 





INTRODUCTION 
IMPORTANCE OF AKABIAN MEDICINE 


Arabian Medical literature has played an important part in 

the history of the healing art. It preserved 

FE cra pos °“ the medical attainments of the Greeks and 

- the Indians, added to them tbe results of the 

medical experiences of the various nations like the Egyptians, the 

Persians and the Chinese, with which it came in contact during 

its long history of one thousand years, laid the foundation of 

the principles of Induction and Inductive Methods and stressed 
upon their application to medical science. 


Some of the devotees of Arabian Medicine applied these 
methods to medical and clinical cases and 

tive beds "®" made observation and experience the basis 
of their theories and thereby made important 

concrete contribution to medical science. Their patrons, the 
Muslim Caliphs and Sultans, under whose liberal patronage and 
fostering care these medical men belonging to different nations 
and communities worked, carried the results of their labours 
to the countries which they conquered and founded numerous 
medical institutions, colleges, hospitals and homes, for its 
cultivation and practice, for the relief of the sick and suffering 
people of all classes. The Arabian Medical practitioners col. 
lected and preserved the results of their-experiences of clinical 
eases which they minutely observed and treated either in 
the hospitals or in private practice. They generally and 
ar-Rizi particularly, have often referred to these cases in 
the al-Háwi, the Kitábu'l-Fákhir and other works. Arabian 
Medicine thus developed, is followed and practised in a large 
part of the world from Algeria to India and serves as a source 
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of medical relief to the suffering people) in these countries 
till today. 


1 


INDEPENDENT CONTRIBUTIONS OF ARABIAN MEDICAL MEN 
TO THE MEDICAL SCIENCE 


In Chapter VIII of this book, I have pointed out some of 
| the basic principles which, according to the 
NEMO ا‎ as "de^ Arabic medical writers, should form the basis 
of medical theories. But their unshakeble 
confidence in Greek writers and certain theological beliefs stood 
in their way of making full use of these principles. — Still 
they could not shut their eyes towards the facts which they 
observed, and they did not fail to correct some of the inaccur- 
acies which persisted till their time and to make important 
independent contribution to the medical science on the basis 
of their own experiences. Some of the contributions of these 
writers to the various branches of Medical Science are given 
below :— 


Anatomy : 


1. "'Abdu'l-Latíf al-Baghdádi (1162-1231? pointed out that 
Galen was in error when he stated that the lower jaw consisted 
of more than one piece and went so far as to observe that human 
anatomy could be better understood by the minute observation of 
human body tban by reading the works of Galen and the Greek 
writers.' 

2. Some of them pointed out that the skull consisted of 
eight bones and not of seven as Galen thought.” 

3. Some of them observed tbat there were three ossicles 
in the ear which were responsible for the sense of hearing." 





١  Elgood, A Medical History of Persia, p. 332. 

* Hakim Md. Kabiruddin, Some Lesser known Facts about Arabian 
Medicine, p. 12. 

3 Ibid., p. 12. 
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Physiology : 


4. Some of them asserted that grape-juice (sugar) was 
present in the blood (Sharhu'l-Asbáb by Burhánuddín).' 


5. ‘Ali Husayn al-Jilání in his commentary on the Canon 
has observed that blood was always in circulation.* 


6. An Egyptian physician (Taufiq Susa) has shown that 
Ibnu'n-Nafís ('Alá'u'd-Din Abül-*Ala ‘Alib. Abi Hazm al- 
Qu«ashí al-Dimashqí), an Arab physician of the thirteenth 
century (607-687, 1210-1288), in his commentary on the 
anatomy of Avicenna, in striking contrast with him and Galen, 
described the lesser or pulmonary circulation almost correctly, 
nearly three centuries before its discovery by William Harvey 
who is regarded as the father of modern medicine.” Dr. J. 
Blatham of the University of Manchester also has recognised 
that the basic principles of the modern theory of circulation of 
blood was originally propounded by the Arab physician Ibnu'n- 
Nafís, in the thirteenth century.' 





٠. Hakim Md, Kabiruddin, Some Lesser known Facts about Arabian 
Medicjne, p, 11. 

” Ibid,, p. 11. 

a Isis, 1935, Vol. XXIII, pp. 100.120. 

* The Sunday Times (London) of the 9th June, 1957, reported 
that Dr. J. Blatham of the University of Manchester wrote in connection 
with the tercentenary of the death of William Harvey, the discoverer 
of the fact of the circulation of blood, that Ibnu'n-Nafís, an Arab physician, 
"had discovered the essential principle of the pulmonary circulation, which 
he described more or less accurately, almost three centuries before any 
European." The doctor said that Ibnu'n-Nafís, ‘‘recognized the fallacy of 
Galen's theory of invisible channels between the ventricles and also refuted 
Avicenna's supposition that there was some visible link between these two 
chambers. He similariy explained that blood was purified in the lungs, 
where it was refined on contaet with the air inhaled from the outer atmos- 
phere............. It should not be assumed too readily that great discoveries 
in medicine were made only in Europe'' (The Statesman, of Calcutta, the 
llth June, 1957). 
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7. ‘Alf ‘Abbás has said that there were three layers in 
the walls of blood vessels.! 

8. Hunayn b, Is sháq has stated that the structure of the 
brain was similar to that of the nerves; he has also remarked 
that all cerebral sensations are really movements.” 

9. “Aldu’d-Din al-Qurashí has remarked that the food is the 
fuel for the maintenance of body-heat This has been greatly 
developed by the modern Physiologists." 

10. At-Tabari has remarked in his Firdausul-Hikmat that 
digestion is in reality a kind of decomposition.' 

ll. Ilunayn was of opinion that in the stomach there was 
a sour juice which caused the sensation of hunger.^ 

12.  Al-Jilini has referred to the rotary movement of food 
as well as to the intestinal peristalsis.” 

13, Abu Sahl al-Masfhi has pointed out that the absorp- 
tion of food takes place more through the intestine than through 
the stomach and he and Avicenna both observed that the 
process of digestion begins in the mouth where food is acted 
upon by certain digestive secretions.” 

Abu Sahl has also given a detailed description of the 
gastric juice. 

14. Abu’'l-Faraj has remarked that in the nerves there are 
canals through which the impulses of sensation and movement 
pass along the body." 

15. Some of them observed that the liver played an 
important part in the formation of blood. 





' Hakim Md, Kabiruddin, Some Lesser known Facts about Arabian 
Medicine, p. 12. 
Ibid., pp. 12 and 15. 
Ibid,, p. 12. 
Ibid., p. 12. 
Ibid., p. 14. 
Ibid., p. 13. 
Ibid., pp. 18-14, 
Thesacrus, Book, VI, p, 6,; Hakim Md, Kabiruddin, Some Lesser 


known Facts about Arabian Medicine, p. 19, 
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16. The modern germ theory appears to be based on the 
observation of Avicenna who has discussed in detail that unless 
a bodily secretion is contaminated by foul foreign earthly body 
no infection can take place. And the Spanish Arab physician 
Ibn Khátima (d. 1369) has observed that man was surrounded 
by minute bodies which enter into human system and produce 
disease. These remarks, as Dr. Gruner has observed, gives us 
a glimpse of the modern germ theory.' The keen observation 
of the contagious character of Plague described by Ibnu'I-Khatíb 
(1913-77) as well as by Ibn Khátima also leads to the 
above theory.  Ibnu'l-Khatíb in a passage quoted by M. 
Meyerhof observes: ''The existence of contagion is established 
by experience, study, and the evidence of the senses, by trust- 
worthy reports on transmission by garments, vessels, ear-rings ; 
by the spread of it by persons from one house, by infection of 


a healthy sea-port by an arrival from an infected land ..... 
by the immunity of isolated individuals and .... . nomadic 
Beduin tribes of Africa ..... It must be a principle that 


a proof taken from the Traditions has to undergo modification 
when in manifest contradiction with the evidence of the per- 
ception of the senses. And Ibn Khátima remarks :— 

"The result of my long experience is that if a person 
comes into contact with a patient, he is immediately attacked by 
the disease with the same symptoms. If the first patient 
expectorated blood, the second will do so ..... If the first 
developed buboes, they will appear on the other in the same 
places. If the first had an ulcer, the second will get the same; 
and the second patient likewise transmits the disease. ™ * 

17. Al-Jurjání (d. 1136) was the first to mention in the chapter 
of Diseases of the Throat in his book Dhdkhira-i-Khawdrazmshahi, 
the connection between erophthalmos and goitre, a sign which 
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' Hakim Md, Kabiruddin, Some Lesser known Facta about Arabian 
Medicine, p. 15. 
3 Legacy of Talam, pp. 440-41. 
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is said to have been rediscovered 600 years after him by Parry 
in 1825." 


Medicine : 


18. On small pox and measles ar-Rází was the first 
physician to write an independent treatise Kitdbu'l-Hasbati-wal- 
Judari which has been translated into more than a dozen Euro- 
pean languages and is described as an ornament to the medical 
literature of the world. In this book he pointed out for the first 
time, that small pox and measles were different diseases having 
different pathological conditions. 

19. He was also the first to write an independent treatise 
on “Habits which become Natural’ and thus he anticipated the 
conditioned reflex theory of Sherrington.’ 

20. He also wrote an independent treatise on the diseases 
of children and therefore he might be rightly considered to be 
the father of Pediatrics. 

21. He also gives in his al-Hdwi, his own independent 
opinion on a large number of diseases and their treatments, after 
having quoted the opinions and remarks of allthe important 
previous writers on the subject. A critical study of these observa- 
tions of the author is sure to yield important results showing his 
independent contribution to medical science. The original 
Arabic text of the book is now being printed by the Dá'iratul- 
Ma'árif of Hyderabad Deccan, and six volumes of it have 
already been published. For this important publication we 
must be grateful to the enthusiastic efforts of the active and 
zealous director of the Dáira, Dr. Nigzimu'd-Dín. 

22. Abu'l-Hasan the physician of 'Adudu'd-Dawla intro- 
duced the process of bleeding for the treatment of cerebral 
— and ا‎ 
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* A Medical History of Persia, p. 217. 
* Ibid, p. 202, 
* Ibid, p. 160. 
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PLATE 11 


1. Arab Surgeons Standing 
near Frederick IL of Hohen- 
stauufen (1194-1250 1.9).) 


From the bddhw i Lughat: l 
Irabiyya of Juri Zavdán Vol. 4 
j+, 15X) 


B. Cautarization bv the 
Arab Surgeons on the wrist 


of Frederick LT. 


From aL Hild! (July 22 1027) 
of Maulánái Abuol'l-Kealim  AxAd 
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23. Abu'l Qásim az-Zabrawi (d. 1013) has observed in his 
book (Kitabu't-Tasrif) that the spinal paralysis was caused by 
the injury within the Medulla or Cord. 

24. The Arabian physicians made use of stomach tube and 
performed the gastric lavage in cases of poisoning. They used 
cannulated tubes instead of the modern rubber tubes.' 

25. The Arabian physicians according to Dr. Taufíq Suga 
were fully conversant with the principle of Opotherapy, the 
treatment of diseases by the administration of animal organs 
or extracts from them. In this connection Dr. Taufiq observed, 
"Although for the last 50 years the credit of the revival 
of this method of treatment has been attributed to Brown 
Sequard, bringing him world-wide fame, yet the method has, 
in fact, been widely in vogue since long in Asia Minor, Syria, 
and other places.’’ Following this principle the practitioners 
of Arabian medicine used animal brain and testicles for invigo- 
rating the respective organs in their patients. Indian practi- 
tioners of Arabian medicine have been using for long time the 
liver for hepatic diseases, spleen in diseases of spleen and brain 
for mental disorders.’ 

26. Baháu'd-Daula (d. 1507) wns the first, و‎ 
Elgood, to record in his Khuldsatu’t-Tajdrib, the spontaneous 
cure of cutaneous leishmaniasis after twelve months of ulceration. 
He was also the first to describe several diseases including 
hooping cough which were not recognised in Europe for 
centuries after him.* 


Surgery : 


27. To surgery the Arabian surgeons made very valuable 
contributions. Abu'l-Qásim az-Zahráwí invented many delicate 


— — ——— — 


* 
`^ Hakim Md. Kabiruddin, Some Lesser known Facts about Arabian 
Medicine, p. 17. 
ES Tbid..p. 17, 
a 4 Medical History of Persia, pp. 354-55, 
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surgical instruments the illustrations of which he has given in 
his book Kitdbu't-Tasréf. 

28. Ibn Zubr (1113-1162) for the first time referred to 
the operation of T'racheotomy in his book Kitdbu’t-Taystr. 
This must be accepted as his independent contribution to 
surgery, for the Greeks have made no mention of it. 

29. Avicenna deserves credit for introducing the treatment 
of lacrymal fistula by probing, when he suggested the introduc- 
tion of a medicated probe into the channel. 

30. The Arabian physicians were well-aware of the cold 
application for stopping Haemorrhage, of the thermocautery 
of wound, of the use of Cauterizing agents as well as of the 
silk legatures. Suturing of wound by the use of silk thread 
and of alcohol was for the first time described by ar-Rázi. 

31. To the Arabian physicians should go the credit of 
discovering Anaesthesia and of causing unconsciousness in 
certain cases for seven days, before the major operations.’ 

32. Dry dressing was stressed by Avicenna in bis Canon. 
He pointed out that healing was hastened by this method. 

33. To the eye-surgery the Arabian physicians made the 
greatest contributions of their own. They carried out skilfully 
and successfully every operation of the eye that is performed 
in modern times.* 

34. They knew well that cataract was due to the opacity 
of the lense. 

. $5. The Arabian medical men used various kinds of lenses 
for defective vision. The commentator of al-Asbdb has men- 
tioned these lenses in the chapter on cataract. 

36. To Avicenna is due the credit for prescribing the 
complete and thorough removal of the tissues and all blood 
vessels of the affected part and its adjoining areas, as treatment 
of Cancer (Sartán). According to bim even then the cure is 


——— M HH — M — — — — ——— —— — — — — — 
» ù ic 
2 A Medical History of Pee, pp. 261-85. m » wd wa $- 
a Ibid., p; 0-E s “2 3 $ 4 
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not certain.’ Babháu'd-Daula, however, has remarked that there 
is no treatment for this disease excepting application of lead - 
dissolved in Aqua Fortis.” 

37. Among the operations of the head they performed - 
amputations of Uvula and nasal polyps, tonsillectomy, paracen- 
tesis of the drum of the ear, excision of the whole tongue for 
malignant growths and removal of the diseased bone from the 
skull, replacing it by a piece of bone from the skull of a dog 
for treatment of Osteomyelitis of skull.” 


38. "They performed abdominal operation and drained the 
peritoneal cavity for peritoneal abscess in the approved modern © 
style, and used the sitting-up position and special drainage tube 
(Trocher and canula) which were later adopted by Fowler and - 
Potin. A detailed description of the method of operation is 
given by Baháu'd-Daula.* 


Midwifery : 


39. The Greeks have left no records of any material | 
progress in «midwifery. ‘The Arabian physicians were the | 
pioneers in this branch of the science of medicine. Modern ' 
midwifery has been built upon the basis of the attainment of © 
the works of Arabian writers on this subject. 

40. Abu'l-Qdsim az-Zahráwi who was well versed in mid 
wifery has fully described in his book Kitábu't-Tasríf whatis —— 
known as the ‘Walcher's position’ of a child. COM 

41. He performed the operations of Cranioclasty for the P 
delivery of dead foetus. He has described it fully in an ا‎ 
independent chapter in the above book. 





The Canon, Vol. III, p. 197. 
Elgood, A Medical History of Persia, p. 287, 
Ibid,, pp. 286-87. 
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| — Discovery of new drugs and the therapeutic agents : 


In this branch of medical science the contributions of 
Arabie writers are immense. Some of them are given below :— 


42. The Mwfradát of Ibnu’l-Baytir has described the 
= medical properties of more than 1400 herbs whereas the earliest 
—— Persian book on the subject, the Kitábul-Abniya-'*an-Haqáiqi'l- 
— Adwiya of Ibnu']-Muwalffaq, contains the description of only 585 
_ drugs. lIbnu'l-Baytár's work can be said to be the main basis of 
` the first British Pharmacopoeia. 


438. Ar-Rizi introduced mercury ointments which be might 
have borrowed from the Indians. 


1 1 44. He was the first physician to introduce wet-cupping 


Ly for the treatment of apoplexy and cold water application in 
. typhoid. 


45. Avicenna for the first time recommended the use of 
waterbed. His idea has been Greatly developed in modern times 
1 in the form of “‘ Leitter's tubes,'' ice-bags, cold sponging ete." 

46. *'''The science of pharmacy "'' says Elgood, ''was no- 
where more highly developed or more exact, than in the city 
` of the Caliphs". ‘‘ Meyerhof has shown"', he adds, ‘‘ that the 
` druggists could, if needed, measure out their wares to the frac- 
on of à grain"* ...... According to Gustave Le Bon 
"pharmacy is an Arabian contribution to medical science. Many 
new processes—making of syrups and electuaries, ointments, 
liniments, and the silver and gold coatings, use of fats and 
oily substances, emulsions, etc. were introduced by them. 
— — like sulphuric acid, Nitric acid, Hydrochloric acid, 
* onu and vinegars were used for the first time, as medica- 
me ents , by the Arabian — 
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47. Some of the Arabian medical writers questioned the 
Greek theory of four elementa. 

48. They generally believed in the theory of individual 
nature of every man. Avicenna accepted this theory ; and all 
the Arabian physicians in treating their patients relied upon 
the natural defensive power of every individual patient, Modern 
preventive medicine, according to Le Bon, is based on this very 
principle. Ibn Zubr of Spain showed that nature itself worked 
in every human body and is capable of curing many ailments 1 
without any medication.’ 5 

49. Abu’'l-Hasan-at-Tabari was the first to describe the 
itch-mite, now called, ** Sarcoptes *' which causes itch. 

90. He also pointed out that tuberculosis was a material 
infiltration and that organs other than the lungs could be affected 
by it independently.  Anal-fistula and fissures could thus cause 
lesions in the lungs or other organs.* 

These are some of the definite independent contributions 
of the Arabian physicians and surgeons to medical science. 
Some more facts may be added. But a proper assessment of 
the value of Arabian medicine is not possible before the publi- 
cation of all the important Arabic medical works and their critical 
study by competent medical men. This must take a long 


time. It demands hard work which is sure to yield valuable 
results. 





II 


ARABIAN HOSPITALS 
(I.E,, THE HOSPITALS IN WHICH 
ARABIAN MEDICINE WAS FOLLOWED) 


**These hospitals `’, remarks Ibn Jubayr about the hospitals 
Hospitals are great Which he saw at Damascus,  ''are among 
pue or dele. the great glories of Islam""', Asa matter 





* Hakim Md. Kabiruddin, Some Lesser known Facts about Arabian 
Medicine, p. 10, 


* Jbid., p. 16, 1 Travels, p, 206. 
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of fact the whole network of hospitals which was 
established by the Muslim Caliphs, Sultans and noblemen 
throughout the vast Islamic dominions must be considered 
to be among the great glories of Islam. Being started 
at the beginning of the second century of Islamic era, it 
developed and spread simultaneously with Islamic power and 
Arabian Medicine, in all the countries conquered by the 
Muslims, and ultimately served as a model for the modern 
European hospitals. 


The first Arabian hospital was established about fhe 
The first Arabian Same time when the earliest Arabian Medical 
ean books were composed during the Umayyad 
regime. It was founded by Walid b. ‘Abda'l-Malik in 
the year 88 A.H. (707 A.D). He had built guest-houses 
for the travellers, homes for the blind and the lepers, 
supplied them with food and cloths and other necessities 
of life and prevented them from going out of these homes. 
He also built a hospital for the sick persons, appointed physicians 
for their treatment and provided them with all their requirements.’ 

As the Islamic state advanced and developed and Arabian 
Medicine progressed under the tolerant and 
all-embracing spirit of Islam, hospitals also 
increased in number and developed the scope of their activities. 
Every big town had its own hospital and arrangements were 
made that every village also might get medical aid at least at 
the time of emergency. 

The hospitals were of two classes: (1) The fixed hospitals 
Two classes of Which were located at particular places, 
pese (2) The mobile hospitals which moved from 
place to ploce stopping at every place as long as necessary. Each 
of these two classes of hospitals had particular competent 
physicians, assistants, surgeons, and a dispensary attached to it. 


Jis  rumber in- 
creased. 


+ al Maqrizf, Kitábul Khitat, Chapter on Blmáristán, 
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A hospital in Cordova, in which az-Zahráwi is seen examinime 
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1. Numerous fixed hospitals which were situated at difer- 
Fixed hospitals. ent places in Africa, Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Persia and other Islamic countries have been 
described by Ibn Abi 'Usaybi'a in his Z'abaqátál-Atibbá', by al- 
Maqrízi in his Khitat, by Ibn Jubayr in his Travels and by other 
historians in their works. Several of them have been noticed by 
Elgood in his Medical History of Persia." 


Describing a hospital which was founded in Morocco about 
A, bospitst in 1200 A.D. and quoting *'Abdu'l-Wahíd of 
— Morocco, Elgood says :— 


""Here was constructed a hospital, which I think is unequal- 
led in the world. First there was selected a large open space in 
the most level part of the town, orders were given to architects 
to construct a hospital as well as possible. So the workmen 
embellished it with a beauty of sculpture and ornamentation 
even beyond what was demanded of them. All sorts of suitable 
trees and fruit trees were planted there. Water there was in 
abundance flowing through all the rooms. In addition there 
were four large pools in the centre of the building, one of which 
was lined with white marble. The hospital was furnished with 
valuable carpets of wool, cotton, silk, and leather, so wonderful 
that I cannot even describe them. A daily allowance of tbirty 
dinars was assigned for the daily ration of food, exclusive of the 
drugs and the chemicals which were on hand for the preparation 
of draughts, unguents, and collyria. For the use of the patients 
there were provided day-dresses and night-dresses, thick for 
winter and thin for summer. 


After he was cured, a poor patient received on leaving the 
Monetary help for bDOspital a sum of money sufficient to keep 
poor patient. him fora time. ich patients received back 
their money and clothes. In short, the founder did not confine 
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the use of the hospital to the poor or to the rich. On the con- 
trary, every stranger who fell ill at Marrakesh, was carried there 
and treated until he either recovered or died. Every Friday the 
prince after the mid-day prayer mounted his horse to go and 
visit the patients and to learn about each of them. He used to 
ask how they were being treated. This was his use until the 
day of his death.'"' 


A similar hospital was founded in the year 683 A.H. (1284 
A.D.) by Muhammad  Qalá'ün entitled al- 
Mansür at Cairo on the model of the Nuri 
hospital of Damascus which was founded earlier by Nuürüd-Dín 
Zanji. It was known as al-Bíméüristán al-Mansürí (Mansuri 
hospital). Al-Magrizi has left a graphic description of it. 
According to him the hospital was situated in a large palace 
Occupying an area of ten thousand and six hundred yards. It 
contained four large buildings each of which bad round itself 
large open field with tanks and fountains. For the expenses of 
the hospital and other connected charitable institutions the 
founder had made an endowment of properties yielding an 
annual income of about ten lacs of dirbams, and appointed 
several officials to manage them and keep complete accounts of 
the income and expenditure. The hospital was open to the poor 
as well as the rich, the military men as well as the civilians, the 
adults as well as the children, the free men as well as the 
slaves, the male as well as the female. It was provided 
with all the medicaments and other requirements of the 
patients including beds and clothes for them. Competent 
physicians and male and female servants and nurses with 
fixed pay and allowances were appointed to attend and take care 
of them. There were separate wards for the male and the 
female patients. There were independent wards for every class 


MangürI Hospital 





' A Medical History of Persia, pp. 176-77, 
* al-Khita{, Chapter on Bimáristán. 
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of them. The main halls of the four buildings were fixed 
particularly for the patients suffering from fever and similar 
diseases. There were special wards for the eye-patients, for 
surgical cases and for those suffering from diarrhoea. There 
was a particular ward for the patients suffering from cold 
diseases. Water flowed through all the various wards. There 
were separate independent rooms for pharmacy, for dispensary, 
for kitchen and for stores. There was a special hall for the 
chief physician where he delivered lectures on the medical 
science. The number of the patients and the period of their 
stay in the hospital were not fixed. There were arrangements 
for all kinds of help for the outdoor patients also. This hos- 
pital was much admired by the later European travellers.” 


Before the Mansürí hospital and after the Tulunide 
Hospitals «en by hospital were established two otber hospitals 
Ibn Jubayr. also one at Cairo and the other at Misr, which 
were seen and admired by Ibn-Jubayr in the year 1153. Among 
many other hospitals which he saw during his travels, there 
were two at Damascus. While describing them he remarks 
about one of them: ‘‘It has a staff who maintains a 
register that records the name of the sick and the items 
they required, of medicine, food and other things. Early 
each morning the physicians come to the hospital to visit the 
sick and order the preparation of the proper medicines and 
food according as suit each person." ® 
Far bigger and better than the above hospitals was the 
'Adudí Hospital of Baghdád which was founded 
in the year 982.A.D. by ‘Adudu'd-Daula. To 
it were brought the best medical talents of the time, available in 
the whole of the Eastern Caliphate. "The number of its medical 


'Adudl Hospital 
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* al-Maqrizi, al-Khitat, Chapter on Bimüristán. Cf. Browne's 
Lectures on Arabian Medicines, pp. 101.2. 

* Lagacy of Islam, pp. 349-50. 

* Travels, p. 200. 
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stalT at one time, had reached eighty. Probably it served as a 
model for the hospitals which were built in the later period at 
different places, 

The number of the hospitals, however, increased by and 

by. In every big town in every province of 
the State were established one or more hospi- 
lals according to its requirements. In the 
small town of Arbela, for example, its chief Abú Sa'id Kúkubúrí 
built four asylums for the blinds and the 
patients of chronic diseases.’ 
In Cairo according to Maqrizí there were three big hospi 
tals.” There is also a record of several hospitals 
which were established at Mecca, Medina and 
Damascus, and were seen by Ibn Jubayr during his travels. 

Rashídu'd-Dín Fadlullah, the learned and able minister 
of Gbházán Kbán, not only repaired and renewed the old decay- 
ing hospitals but also founded several new splendid and well 
equipped ones at Hamadáün, at Sultániya and at Gháüzániya. 
Some of them have been described by E.G. Browne and by 
Elgood.  Tamerlane who is generally known only for his cruelty 
bad decreed that each city of his realm should 
be provided with at least one mosque, one 
school, one serai (guest house) and one hospital.‘ The present 
system prevailing in Europe of having such institutions in every 
village is probably the result of tbe influence of the practice pre- 
vailing in Islamic States during the medieval period. In Delhi, 
however, under Mohammad b. Tughluq there 
were seventy hospitals... His successor Firúz 
Shih who was himself a competent physician, as will be seen 


Number of Lospitals 
increased 


Four at Arbela 


Three at Cairo 


Tameriane's Order. 


70 hospitals in Deihi, 


1 Elgood, A Medical History of Persia, p. 172, 

^ al.Khitat. 

^ Lectures on Arabian Medicine, pp. 103-5; A Medical History of 
Peraia, pp. 311-15, 

* A Medical History of Persia, p, 173. 

* E, & D., Vol. III. p. 576, 
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later, founded several more hospitals in Delhi," Sher Shah had ap- 
pointed a physician in every guest house which 
he had established, throughout his dominion. 
The twelve commandments issued by Jabángir, the Moghal 
Emperor of India, on his coming to the throne, 
included one for the establishment of a hospital 
in every big town and the appointment of physicians for the 
treatment of the patients, at the expense of the state. * 
In Baghdad there were sixty well-organised medical insti- 
tutions when Benjamin of Tudela visited 
60 well-equipped hospi- it in the year 1160. Describing these medical 
institutions Benjamin has observed:  ''All 
(the sixty medical institutions) are well provided from the king's 
Stores with spices, and other necessaries. 


Sher Shah's Order. 


Jabángír's Command. 


Every patient who claims assistance, is fed at the king's 
expense until his cure is completed. There is further the large 
building called the Dáru'l-Marphtán in which are locked up all 
those insane persons who are met during the hot season, every 
one of whom is secured by iron chains until his reason returns, 
when he is allowed to return to his home. For this purpose 
they are regularly examined, once a month by the king's officers 
appointed for that purpose, and when they are found to be 
possessed of reason, they are immediately liberated. All this 
is done by the king (al-Mustanjid billah) in pure charity towards 
all who came to Baghdad, either i'l or insane, for the king is a 
pious man and his intention is excellent in this respect.'" ° 


To some of these hospitals like the Mansuri Hospital of 
Cairo and 'Adüdí Hospital of Baghdád, were 

—— — * attached medical schools also where reputed 
physicians delivered their lectures and their 


students received practical training. In the hospital at Tabriz 


^ Firishta, Reign of Firuz Shah, 
E. & D,, Vol, VI, p. 512. 
^ A Medical History of Persia, p. 172. 
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ten students were attached to each of the fifty physicians and five 
students to each of the surgeons and  bone-setters. These 
students had definite duties in the hospital. Some of them, 
however, bad good libraries as well The dispensaries of some of 
these bospitals were also like treasure-house for works of arts. 
For many of them like those founded by Rashidu'd-Din, were 
enriched with objects of art, porcelain vases, pitchers, etc., so 
that it was said that some of the bigger pharmacies rivalled the 
royal palaces. * 

2. The second class of hospitals that is the mobile* hospi- 
tals, however, were organised from time to 
time and carried on beasts of burden to visit 
outlying places requiring medical relief either ordinarily or at 
the time of emergency like the spread of epidemics. The earliest 
of them was organised at the suggestion of Sinan l. Thabit 
(d-331/942), the then inspector general of the bospitals of 
Baghdad. He was asked by ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, the minister, to 
organise a travelling hospital to visit the various places where 
the prisoners were lodged, for their number was large and the 
places of their residence were unsuitable. They were, therefore, 
likely to be sick but unable to get medical advice and relief. 
He was, therefore, ordered to organise a special party of physici- 
ans who should have with them a dispensary also. They should 
visit all the prisons in different places, examine the sick among 
them and supply them with the necessary medicine which they 
might require. Sindn acted according to this order, throughout 
his life. He had also received another order from the same 
Wazir instructing him to send physicians and dispensaries to 
the various parts of Sawdd (suburbs) moving from place to 
place stopping at everv place as long as necessary, and treat all 
those who suffered from any disease. , He was also advised to 


Mobile bospitals. 





' Browne, Lectures on Arabian Medicine, p. 109. 
* <A Medical History of Persia, p. 181. 
> Tabagátul Atibbá, Vol. I, p. 221., Tdrikhu'l Hukamd, pp. 193-94, 
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instruct the physicians to go from village to village and from 
place to place where there might be raging any epidemic. In 
case they failed to find any escort or guide they should wait until 
the road was safe and travelling was free from danger. 


111 
HOSPITALS IN MUSLIM INDIA 


٠. Reference has already been made to the establishment of 
numerous hospitals, and to the measures taken by the Muslim 
rulers of India for the medical relief of tbe people of the country. 
Most of them were well educated in the various branches of 
Islamic culture and had special interest in certain branches 
of it. They had great respect for learning and learned men 
whom they attracted not only from various parts of this country, 
but also from foreign lands like Persia, Mesopotamia, Syria and 
other Islamic dominions, to the capital of India, by showering 
favours upon them and by bestowing upon them landed pro- 
perties as well as other gifts of various kinds. In this they 
were also helped by the disturbed conditions prevailing in certain 
Islamic countries, which ended in the sack of Baghdad by the 
Mongols. A list of these Indian and non-Indian scholars is 
given by Baraní and other historians under the various reigns. 
Thus Delhi, which was made the capital of Muslim India in 
1210 A.D., soon became, at first, a rival of Baghdad and later 
on, replaced it in greatness and glory not only materially but 
also culturally. Throughout the reign of *Aláu'd-Din Khalji 
for example, ''there lived in Delhi” writes Barani *''such 
scholars and savants as were unrivalled in Bukhárá, Samarqand, 
Baghdád, Egypt, Khawárazm, Damascus, Tabriz, Isphahán, 
Ray and Asia Minor, and like whom could not be found in 
the habitable world'". Giving the names of the experts in 

1 Barani, Tárikh-i- عنما"‎ Shahi, pp. 352-360. 
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various branches of science and arts the author mentions 


the names of physicians, surgeons, and ophthalmologists like 
Badru'd-Dín of Damaseus, Sadru'd-Dín the physician, Mah 
Chandra the auspicious physician and Jaja (chacha) the expert 
surgeon and 'Alimu'd-Dín the ophthalmologist, all of whom were 
unrivalled throughout the length and breadth of India and says 
that *'there were also during this period in Delhi other physicians 
from among the Nagoris and Brahmans and Chaities'", 

Some of the Muslim rulers of India like Muhammad b. 
Tughluq and Firáz Shih Tughluq, were specially interested in 
the science of medicine. The former who was well educated 
in all the branches of Islamic literature had special interest 
for medical science, was well experienced in the treatment of 
various diseases and cured a large number of patients. He 
discussed medical problems with the expert physicians and con- 
vinced them of the correctness of his own views. The latter, 
according to the contemporary accounts, was well versed not 
only in the theological subjects but also in astronomy and 
medicine and had special interest in them. He had a large 
number of books on these subjects in his library. He got cons- 
tructed a special type of astrolabe and fixed it on the bighest 
minaret of Fíruzábád. At his dictation was composed a book 
called Tibb-i-Fírüz Shahi which, according to the author of the 
Sirat-i-Fírüz Shahi, was a sure proof of his mastery of the science 
of medicine. It contained the description and the method of 
treatment of several diseases which were not mentioned in the 
Canon of Avicenna, nor in the Dhakhira (Thesaurus) or the 
Aghrádut-Tibb of al-Jurjóni. He was also a good bone-setter 
and successfully bandaged the fractures of several of his associ- 
ates in hunting expeditions, in the style of the experts and the 
masters of the art. He was keenly interested in ophthalmology 
and prepared a collyrium composed of the skin of the black 





* Barani: Tárikh-i-Firüs Shahi, p. 368. 
* Tbid., pp. 463-64, 
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snake and other drugs. It was known as Kuhl-i-Fírüz Shahi 
and proved elfective in many diseases of the eye.’ These and the 
other Muslim rulers of India partly ou account of their interest 
in the well-being of the people of this country, partly on account 
of their special taste for medical science and partlv on account 
of the dictate of their religion according to which to attend 
the sick is an act of the greatest religious merit, making use of 
the large medical talents available to them, established numerous 
hospitals throughout their dominions, the ruins of some of 
which can be still seen in certain parts of this country." In 
Delhi alone, according to Elliot ", there were seventy hospitals 
during the reign of Muhammad b. Tughluq. "The number of 
additional hospitals established by Firdz Shih Tughluq is not 
certain. Neither ‘Afif nor Baranî has stated it. Firisbta 
writes, ''He constructed fifty dams, forty morques, thirty col- 
leges, twenty monasteries, hundred palaces, five hospitals, ten 
publie baths, hundred bridges, and dug hundred and fifty wells 
and planted innumerable gardens, making endowment for the 
upkeep of each of them.” 

But it is unfortunate that we know little about the working 
of these hospitals. Firiz Sháh, however, in his Futnuhát has 
referred to the foundation of a hospital for all classes of patients 
and to the appointment of the physicians for their examination 
and treatment and free supply of medicine and food to them.* 
* Afíf tells us that like all the previous rulers Sultan Fírüz Shah 
bestowed his kind attention on the sick and out of his natural 
concern for them founded a hospital for the treatment of patients 
for all classes of people witbout distinction, appointed in it 

! Sirat-i-Firus Shahi, Ch. IV, fols. 161-176. Iam indebted to Prof. 
Hason ‘Askari of Patna for supplying me & copy of these pages of the Ms. 

3 One example of it is the Dárush-Sbifá which was built by 
Md. Quli Qutbshah V in 1595 A.D. (Landmarks of the Deccan's) by A. A. 
Bilgrami (Hyd-1927) pp. 25-20. 

^ #lliot and Dawson, Vol, HT, p. 576. 

+ Futühdt-i-Fírüz Shahi, pp. 15-10. 
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distinguished physicians and commanded them that whenever 
a patient approached them they should feel his pulse, diagnose 
his disease thoroughly and treat him sympathetically and 
administer to him the proper medicine. He made it 
clear to those who were in charge of the hospital that he 
had built it for patients in general and had appointed expert 
physicians, surgeons, ophthalmologists as well as attendants 
and nurses in the hospital and had provided it with free medi- 
cines and diet for the patients. The patients came to the 
hospital from all quarters. They were respectfully received arid 
quickly attended to, by its employees and inmates. Experienced 
physicians who sat in a room at the gate of the hospital reclining 
on the cushions, waiting for them, examined them. Medicine 
was administered to them. The patients after being cured, 
offered prayers to God, showing his gratitude to Him for his 
cure and wishing prosperity to Sultan Firiz Sháh and returned 
to his kith and kin. Firtiz Shah had made an endowment of 
villages yielding an annual income of thirty-six lacs of tankas 
for the mtintenance of the hospital and other works of poor 
relief.’ 

The author of the Sirat-i-Finiz Shahi which was completed 
m 772 A.H./1370 A.D. the twentieth vear of the reign of Fírüz 
Shah Tughluq, and of which a unique and valuable manuscript is 
preserved in the Khuda Bukhsh Library of Bankipore and has 
been described by *'Abdu'l-Muqtadir, gives us in its fourth 
chapter the details of the simple drugs as well as of the com- 
pound medicaments which were kept in the hospital for the 
patients suffering from various diseases from head to foot. From 
the account of the hospital given by the author of this valuable 
book which deserves publication, it appears that Fírüz Sháh per- 
sonally visited it and treated the patients suffering from various 


diseases. He had also ordered that every one suffering from 


1 Tárikh-i-Firüáz Shahi, pp. 853-59, 
* Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian Manuscripts of Or. Pub. 
Library Bankipore, Vol. VII pp. 28-33, 
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insanity should be captured, chained and kept m the hospital 
and treated with medicine prescribed by himself which were 
tried and found useful. He also ordered that they should be 
provided with the special diet which was also recommended 
by the Sultan himself.' From this book it also appears that he 
had established mobile as well as fixed hospitals and appointed 
competent physicians for each of them. 

I have been unable to find any detail with regard to the 
osganisation and the administration of the Indian hospitals of 
the medieval period in the books which I have consulted. But 
it may be suggested that these hospitals were also organised 
and administered on the same lines as those in other Islamic 
countries. For, as it is well known, all the Islamic countries 
in middle ages had close relation and communication among 
them. Their institutions of various classes, therefore, were also 
influenced by one another. 

One important and interesting problem with regard to 
medieval Indian hospitals is to determine the place of Indian 
system of medicine and its practitioners in these institutions. 
There is no doubt that just as in the hospitals in other Islamic 
countries the medical men belonging to the various communities, 
the Jews, the Christians and the Muslims, were working together 
and in Baghdad the Barmacid hospital was run under the super- 
vision of Indian physicians, Manka (Manakya), and Ibn Dhann,’ 
who followed the Indian system of medicine, so in the Indian 
hospitals also the Hindu and the Muslim medical men worked to- 
gether and the Unání and the Indian systems were followed simul- 
taneously. It is recorded that in the great hospital which was 
established by 'Alàu'd-Dín Ahmad IT, the second of the Bahmanid 
kings of Bidar on which were endowed several villages from 
the income of which the cost of medicine, food and drink of 


1 Ms. of the Sirat-i-Fírüs Shahi Or. Pub. Library, Bankipore No. 547 
fols. 161a and 170a. 

> Ibid., fol. 118. 

^ al-Fihriet pp. 245, 808; see also infra pp. 36-37. 
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the patients were disbursed, the Muslim Hakims as well as the 
Hindu Vaidyas treated and looked after the patients, The same 
was the case with the hospital which was founded during the 
reign of Aurangzeb, by Nawwáb Khayr-Andish Khan Kambuh, 
at Etawah. The Nawwáb himself was well versed in the 
science of medicine. He wrote a book which is well known as 
the Khayru't-Tajárib, the best of the experiences, and has been 
published more than once. In the preface to the book, عط‎ 
writes: ‘“‘This poor sinner named as Md. Khan and entitled 
as Khayr-Andísh Khan, for the sake of the divine recompense, 
founded a hospital in the town of Etawah, and appointed several 
physicians like  'Abdu'r-Razzáq  Naysáburi,  'Abdu'l-Majíd 
Isphaháni, Mirza Md. ‘Alf Bukbdri, Md. ‘Adil, and Md. A‘gam, 
from among the practitioners of Greek system of medicine, and 
Kanwal Nayn, Sukanand and Naynsukh, from among the Indian 
Vaidyas who are my old friends, so that they might keep in it 
valuable and easily available medicines of all kinds together with 
necessary diet and food for the poor patients. "They should also 
keep in it everything else that might be required for the proper 
treatment and attendance of the patients. "The hospital, by the 
grace of God, is working according to my desire." * From the 
working of these two hospitals it may be concluded that in the 
other Indian medieval hospitals also, generally, the Greek as well 
as the Indian svstem of medicine was followed simultaneously. 
The assertion, that the Muslims of India had an aversion 
rather than attraction for the arts, sciences and culture of this 
country and that the strained political relation between the rulers 
and the ruled was repugnant to any joint cultural or scientific 





* Sherwani, Bahmanis of the Deccan, pp. 227-28, Iam obliged to 
Dr. G. C. Raychaudburi, the Secretary of the University College of Arts, 
Calcutta, for drawing my attention to this book, 

* Athdri-Khayr by Sayyid Ahmed Méárahravií, Agra, 1828 A.D. In 
this excellent book, the author has mentioned numerous charitable 
hospitals which were established at Malwah, Bbhagnagar, Agra, Surat, 
Ahmadabad, etc, 
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activity by them, must be set aside as unreasonable and un- 
founded. 

I have shown in chapter IV of this book the great apprecia- 
tion by the Arab Muslims for India and its culture." This apprecia- 
tion and admiration for Indian culture was shared by the Muslim 
rulers and learned men of this country also. They always differen- 
tiated between the political and the social and cultural aspects 
of life. Strained political relation with any country or with its 
peopte did not affect their cultural and social relations with them. 
Throughout the history of Islam, in spite of strained political 
relation between the Muslim and the Christian countries, the 
cultural relation between them had ever been fair and friendly. 
Similar had been the case with India and its people. While 
Mahmúd of Ghaznà had been at war with the Indian chiefs and 
Princes, his courtier and protégé, the well-known Muslim scholar 
al-Birüni established friendly relations with the Hindu scholars 
and savants, discussed with them Indian cultural problems and 
dealt with them in several of his books, particularly in the 
Kitábu'l-H ind. 

When Muslim rule in. India was established, most of the 
Muslim rulers encouraged the cultivation of Indian languages, of 
Indian arts and crafts and of Indian sciences. Indian scholars 
and poets like Amir Khusrau sang in their poems the praises of 
Indian culture. A part of his poem the Nuh Sipahr (the Nine 
Spheres) ss a brilliant example of it." He also acquired mastery 
of some of the Indian arts specially music and introduced many 
innovations in it and wrote poems in Hindi.* 

'Alau'd-Dín Khalji, in spite of his continuous warlike acti- 
vities attracted distinguished Indian scholars, astronomers and 

physicians to his capital. Firdz Shih Tughluq, a strictly 


* Beo infra, pages $2.37. 
E. and D., Vol. III, pp. 562-64. 
* The life and works of Amir Khusrau by Dr. Md. Wahid Mirzá 
pp. 238.40. 
* — Tárikh.i-Fírüs Shahi, by Barani, pp. 362-65, 
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orthodox Muslim, on conquering Nagarkot, took possession of the 
thirteen hundred Sanskrit books which were preserved in the 
library of its temple and with the help of some of the Pandits, 
got some of them translated into Persian." Among these 
works were included the (1) Sardwdli (of Kalyana Verman, 
a king of Bengal on astronomy, (2) Haramekhela also 
called Uddisa-Tantra (or Uddisa Shastra) on astrology, 
(3) Damatha (?) and a book on the physical sciences of the 
Indians on which was based the long poem of 'Izzu'd-Din 
Khalid which is known as Daldil-i-Finiz Shdhi. Sultan 
Sikandar of the Lodi dynasty, another strictly orthodox 
Muslim ruler of India, ordered his powerful and learned 
minrster, Mian Bhova, to write a book on medicine 
based entirely on the important works of authoritative 
Indian writers on the subject. The compilation of this book 
which I have dealt with in detail in chapter VII and is 
described by a comtemporary writer as ‘‘the most reliable book 
(n Persian) on the subject (Indian medicine) the excellence of 
which can be realised only by perusing it’’,® required complete 
co-operation of the experts in the Arabian and the Indian systems 
of Medicine. Mian Bhova was not only well versed in Islamic 
sciences and in Indian Medicine as his book on this subject shows, 
but also appears to have acquired special taste for Indian music. 
He had ordered his musicians to play first the tune of Koda and 
then Kalyana, after it Kanada and to conclude their music with 
the Husaini tune(?), and took them to task if they disregarded his 
instructions. Another Amir of Sikandar Lodi, A'zam Humáyún 
Shirwáni, associated with the Indian musicians and story-tellers 
who were known as Kathaks.’ 

١ Ma'dthir-u'l-Umard, Vol IT, p. 190. 

* See infra, pp. 96-109. 

" Tdrikh-i-Mushtdgi, Photographic copy of Muslim University, F 27a. 
I am indebted for the perusal of this book to Mr. Mubibb-ul-Hasan, Render 
in History at Muslim University, Aligarh, who lent the book to me for = 
few days. 

* Ibid., F 38 a-b. 
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Another Amir of Sikandar Lodi, Mián "Tábá was well 
versed not only in Islamic literature and sciences, but also 
in Indian music, Indian medicine and Indian arts and crafts. 
He had by heart twenty-four thousand verses (Ushlokas) on 
Indian medicine, and Hindu experts in Indian medicine and 
music took lessons from him on these subjects.) And 'Aláu'd- 
Din Husain Shih of Bengal (1493-1519 A.D.), employed as bis 
personal physician, a Hindu Vaidya, Mukunda Das (History of 
Bengal: ed. J. N. Sarkar. Vol. II, p. 152). 

The above facts should suffice to prove the keen interest 
of even the most orthodox Muslim rulers and noblemen in the 
sciences and arts of this country, and thorough cc-operation of 
the Muslim and the Hindu scholars in the realm of science and 
culture, Since the early period of Muslim rule in Northern India. 
It also leads us to the conclusion that inthe working of the Indian 
hospitals the Muslim Hakíms and Hindu Vaidyas co-operated 
and took part jointly. 


IV 


INFLUENCE OF ISLAMIC HOSPITALS ON MODERN 
EUROPEAN HOSPITALS 


The Islamic medical institutions of the middle ages 
influenced their development in various countries in Europe, 
since the thirteenth century. Referring to the European hospi- 
tals of this period Meyerhof remarks: ‘‘They may well have 
been imitations of such splendidly installed Bimaristans (Hospi- 
tals) as that of the contemporary Seljáq ruler, Nüral-Dín, in 
Damascus and that of the Mamluk sultan, al-Mansür Qalá'ün, 
in Cairo. The latter institution was much admired by European 
travellers of later centuries, and after a period of decay has seen 
& renaissance in ourtime. In Italy Pope Innocent III founded 
in Rome at the beginning of the thirteenth century, the Hospital 


San Spirito from which a network of kindred institutions soon 
س‎ i a ی‎ ERR 
١ Tdrikh-i-Mushtdgi, F 00b et seqq. 
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spread over Western Europe. The asylum and hospital ‘Les 
Quinze-Vingt' was founded in Paris by Louis IX after his return 
from his unhappy Crusade in 1254-60. Originally intended for 
three hundred poor blind men, it had added to it later a hospital 
for eye-diseases which is now one of the most important in the 
French capital.'' ' 

Even to-day the division of tbe big hospitals in England 
and other places in Europe into two main sections of outdoor 
and indoor departments, and of the latter into various 
wards for the patients of different diseases, the general method 
of examination and attendance, and of the visits of the senior 
physicians on the fixed days of the week and of having seperate 
rooms for dispensary, for pharmacy and for stores, all are legacies 
of the medieval Islamic hospitals. ‘‘The Arab system'', says 
Elgood, ''can be seen in practice any day of the week in any 
large London hospital to-day.'' 2 


V 
ARABIAN MEDICINE IN MODERN INDIA 


Arabian Medicine was introduced into India about the end 
of the twelfth century. Since then it bas been flourishing 
througbout the length and breadth of the country, side by side 
with the other ancient and modern systems of medicine. Even 
to-day thousands of physicians are practising it with success 
in every part of this large sub-continent. Thousands of people 
of every class, are being treated and relieved of their ailments 
by them. Since the beginning of the present century official 
schools and colleges have been established in various provinces 
for teaching it. There are such official institutions in Patna, in 
Allahabad, in Lucknow, at Aligarh, in Delhi, in Hyderabad, at 
Bhopal, in Bombay, in Madras, and perhaps at some other 





|^ Legacy of Islam, pp. 349-50. 
* A Medical History of Persia, p. 178. 
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places also. The most important of them is the ‘Ayurvedic and 
Unáni Tibbi College'' of Qarole Bagh, Delhi, which was founded 
by the reputed physician, Hakim Md. Ajmal Khan of revered 
memory and was opened by Mahatma Gandhi in 1921 A.D. In 
Pakistan also there are similar institutions in several towns like 
Dacca, Lahore etc. Over and above these official Tibbi Schools 
and Colleges, there are numerous private institutions also in which 
the subject is taught by learned physicians. An important ex- 
ample of them is the Takmílu't-Tibb of Lucknow. To each of 
these medical institutions is attached a dispensary for the 
outdoor patients and to some of them are also attached hospitals 
for indoor patients. There are also some highly flourishing 
Tibbi pharmacies in Delhi and at some other places which 
prepare various kinds of medicaments according to the Arabian 
system. The best known of them are the ‘‘Hindustani Dawá- 
khina’’ and the ''Hamdard Dawákhána'' of Delhi. Some of 
their products are taken over by some of the modern American and 
European pharmacies and are reproduced by them in modernised 
form. An important example of them is the ‘‘Dawdtsh- 
Shifa’’ of the Hindustáni Dawákhána which has been re- 
produced in modern modified form under the various names like 
Serpasil etc., by modern pharmacies of America and Europe. 
The Dawáüsh-Shifá was used with success, by the late Hakim 
Ajmal khan (after whose name have been designated Ajmaline and 
Ajmalinine—two of the alkaioids of Rauwolfia Serpentina), and 
the other physicians, for nervous and brain ailments as well as 
for the symptoms of blood pressure. Its ingredients consisted of 
Rauwolfia Serpentina one part and of pepper one-eighth part. 
Rauwolfia Serpentina which is known in Patna district of Bihar 
as 'Israul' has been identified with Rasana of the ancient Indian 
physicians and has been mentioned by ar-Rází, Avicenna, Ibnu I- 
Baytár and otber Arabian physicians and botanists as ‘Rûsan’ or 
Rásan-al-Hindi.' 


— — 


' "This plant has been thoroughly and critically discussed by Dr. J. K. 
Majumdar in a monograpb which may be published soon. 
F—1901B 
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The great success of all these institutions, however, shows 
the importance as well as the practical utility of them even in 
modern times and proves that Arabian medicine is neither hated 
nor has it been given up by the Eastern people. 


VI 
THE Present Book 


The present work was taken up simultaneously with the 
edition of tbe text of the Firdausu'l-Hikmat, 
er par — at the suggestion of the late Prof. E. G. 
Browne of Cambridge and was meant to serve 
as its introduction. It was completed in 1925 except the 
chapters IV and VII which were «added to it recently. But 
it could not be printed up till now due to various reasons. The 
contents of the chapters V ard VI, however, were utilized by 
me in writing the Arabic introduction to the text of the 
Firdausu'l-Hikmat which was published by Sonne Press of 
Berlin in 1928. 
This book attracted the serious attention of several eminent 
Orientalists. Max Meyerhof wrote two long 
on ent ya articles on it, one of which was publised in the 
Z.D.M.G. of 1931 (pp. 38-68) and the other 
in the Isis of 1951 (Volume 1€, pp. 6-54). Carl Brockelmann 
published a detailed criticism of it ir the Zeitschrift f. Semitistik 
in 1932 (pp. 270-88). Alfred Siggel publised an annotated 
German translation of part VII, discourse IV, chapters 1-34 of 
the book which deal with the Indian system of medicine, in 
the Abhandlung of the Academy of Science and Literature of 
Mainz (1950). Otto Spies reviewed this translation in the 
Z.D.M.G. of 1953 (pp. 216-18). And A. Spitaler published a 
detailed critical estimate of the translation in the Orientalistische 


Literaturzeitung 1953 (cols 529-36)." 


س جص جج ج سے 

* Tam indebted to Prof. O. Spies of Bonne, to Prof. A. A. Cense of 

Istanbul and to Prof. A. Kesson of Leyden, for the photostat copy of the 
articles of Profs, C. Brockelmann and of A, Spitaler. 
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Meyerhof in his scholarly article in the Z.D.M.G. commented 
upon the life and works of ‘Ali b. Rabban, 
mainly on the basis of the materials collected 
together by me in the Arabic introduction to the Firdausu'l- 
Hikmat, adding to them, certain results of his own researches. 
He pointed out that the date of ‘Ali b. Rabban's birth suggested 
by me, was about thirty years earlier than the probable one, 
and that my statement that Abu Bakr Zakariyyá ar-Rázi 
studied medicine at Ray with 'Alí b. Rabban, based on Ibnu'l- 
Qifti and Ibn Abi 'Usgaybia, was wrong. It was not possible 
that ar-Rází who lived from 865-925 A.D. and began his study 
of medicine at the ripe age of 30 years, could have studied the 
subject with ‘Ali b. Rabban who was born not later than 
810 A.D. (Z.D.M.G. 1931, p. 47). Meyerhof is correct in 
fixing the date of the birth of "Ali b. Rabban about the year 
810 A.D., but his opinion that ar-Rázi could not have studied 
medicine with “Ali b. Rabban, based on a treatise by al-Biruní, 
published by J. Ruska in the Isis Vol. V (1923, p. 32 et seqq) 
which lays down the birth and death of ar-Rází in 865 A.D. 
and 925 A.D. respectively, is open to question. For the date 
of the death of ‘Alf b. Rabban is not known, and it is not 
impossible that he lived till after 895 A.D., and delivered 
lectures on medicine to ar-Rází and others at Ray or in Baghdad, 
after the death of Al-Mutawakkil (861 A.D.), when the court of 
the Caliph bad lost its power and attraction. It is true that 
being born in 865 A.D. ar-Rází could not have studied with 
Al b. Rabban at Ray about 842 A.D. (and my statement at 
page II (ب)‎ of the Arabic introduction of the Firdausu'l- Hikmat 
must be corrected) but it is not impossible that he studied with 
‘Ali b. Rabban at a later period. As a matter of fact, the extra 
ordinary interest of ar-Rází in the Indian system of medicine 
like that in the Greek system, and his tendencies in the treat- 
ment of individual cases and in dealing with the various medical 
problems in his different works, appear to be so much influenced 
by those of 'Alí b. Rabban that Meyerhof himself is compelled 


Meye-hol's articles, 





and of the three appendices of this book.  Meyerbof might 
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to remark that ''it is only in this sense that ar-Rázi may be 
said to be a student of ‘Ali b. Rabban" (Z.D.M.G. 1931, p. 68). 
Considering these facts, the unanimous statements of the early 
Arabic writers cannot be set aside lightly. It is probably on 
account of this that Brockelmann in his article which he publi- 
shed a year after the publication of Meyerhof's article, has 
reproduced the substance of what 1 wrote about ar-Rázi's study 
of tbe Science of medicine with ‘Ali b. Rabban without making 
any comment on it (Z. f. Scmitistik 1932, p. 270). In the 
other article, however, Meyerhof reproduced in English a part 
of what be published in German in Z.D.M.G., gave a detailed 
account of the contents of the Firdousu'l-Hikmat and added 
to it an index of some of the technical terms and medica- 
ments. He also published in the Isis, Vol. 23 (2) of 1935, 
tbe text and tbe English translation of the clinical cases of 
ar-Rází mentioned by him in one of the volumes of al-Háw1, 
on the basis of its manuscript preserved in Bodlian Library at 
Oxford (3 Marsh 156).' These materials form part of chapter VI 





= 





' ‘There are some inaccuracies in the text os well os in the translation 
of the accounts of clinical cases published by Meyerhof, In case No, VI 
(Arabic text, p. 4. Eng. tr., p. 336), for exemple, the words (Jt! بعش‎ . 
rendered by Meyerhof as "One cf tbe diauretic water'" should be translated 
ns “Word boy’. In the same case and pages Lin eM, (not Lis) - 
لسقن البول‎ , rendered as "and there was something else obstructing the 
urine" should be ''whieh was the cause of the obstruction of the urine’’. 
In case No. XV (Arabic test, p. 8 Eng. ,عا‎ pp. 840-41) the Arabic text: 


'” فمالت المرّة Lead (not $57 ait)‏ احسب الى الراحة تبره > اطراثها *' 

translated by Meyerhof as “but this woman was inclined to rest, as I 
believe, and allowed ber extremities to become cold,” should be translated 
a^ “the matter moved towards the palm, as I think, and therefore, her 
extremities (palms) became cold," In case No. XXIII of Meyerbot 
ستسقاء‎ Y ور‎ the lost line should be rendered ns dropey and not na pregnancy, 
Certain other parts of the Arabic text as well as of the English trans! ation 

are also, 1 venture to say, open to question. 
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bave been saved of some of the labours which he bad taken 
in writing these articles, if this little volume had been publi- 
shed simultaneously with the Firdausu'l-Hikmat. There are, 
however, a great deal of additional matters in these parts of 
the present volume, and therefore, I thought it advisable to 
publish them even after tbe publication of Meyerbof's articles. 

Carl Brockelmann in his learned and valuable article gave 

a short account of the life and works of ‘Ali b. 
— Rabban and of the contents and sources of 

his Firdausu'l-Hikmat mainly on the basis 
of my introduction to the printed text and rightly pointed out 
that I had failed to mention in the list of his works the name 
of his book Kildbul-Iddh to which the author himself has 
referred in the Firdausu’l-Hikmat (p. 113). He accepted my 
identification of the quotations in the Firdausu'l-Hikmat with 
the text of the  Kitábul-Fildhat of Tbnu'l-Wabhbshivya, and 
suggested that these quotations must have been taken from an 
earlier Arabic translation of the Kitdbul-Fildhat which might 
be discovered in some of the libraries in the East. He identified 
the quotations from the Kitábu-Tabdi'il-Hayawdn  (Firdausu'l- 
Hikmat, p. 534) with passages in Anecdota syr (ed. Land IV, 
68, 11). 

He described my edition of the Firdausu'l-Hikmat and 
pointed out its defects and regretted that it did not contain 
the indices of the medical terms and of the medicaments, which 
would have been of immense value in determining the history 
of the development of medical terminology in Arabic and the 
influence of Syriac medical nomenclature on it, which, according 
to him, is great and extensive. This be has tried to prove by 
quoting the term "'as-Sanwartá' and the Arabic terms for the 
three kinds of Dropsy and the terms for a few medicaments 
which are identical with tbe Syriac terms (p. 277). 

He has mentioned a large number of misprints and mistakes 
in the published text of the book, partly independently, partly 
by collating certain part of it with tbe text of a book on the eye 
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by Hunayn b. Ishaq (Maqdldtu-Hunayn) which has been edited 
by Meyerhof, and partly by collating certain other parts of it 
with an undated but pretty old manuscript of the Firdausu'l- 
Hikmat which was acquired by the staats-bibliotbek of Berlin 
in 1930 and could not be utilised by me. The learned Orientalist 
is of opinion tbat the new Berlin manuscript represents another 
recension of the Firdausu'l-Hikmat, different from that of the 
other four manuscripts which were utilised by me in editing 
its printed text. He suggested that a new critical editien of 
tbe book for which there are now ample materials available, 
would be of great literary and scientific value. 

A. Spitaler in his review of the German translation of a 
part of the Firdausu'l-Hikmat, published by 
Siggel, has vainly identified some of the Sans- 
krit terms, and pointed out many mistakes of tbe translator, 
which according to him, are partly due to the badly printed 
Arabie text and partly due to the inability of the translator to 
render into German appropriately the technical and pbilosophical 
Arabic text, and joined with Brocklemann in expressing the 
desirability of a new edition of the book. 

The general criticism against the printed text of the 
E * Firdausu'l-Hikmat by these learned Orientalists 

ew edition of 
Firdassul-Hikmat must be accepted. As a matter of fact, I have 
desirable. LE 8 : 
myself expressed my own dissatisfaction with 
it, in its introduction (pp. كه‎ - bf xxviii-xxix) and the desirability 
of a new critical edition of the book cannot be doubted. In 
this new edition of the book its text must be collated not only 
with its four manuscripts in Europe but also with the two other 
Indian manuscripts of it; one of which is in Lucknow and 
the other in the Ridá-Library of Rampur,' both of which are 


complete and in good condition, and have been in the posses- 

T س سس جس س س‎ c HI DE RC ON 

* Iam indebted to Mr. Imtiyaz ‘Ali 'Arshi, tbe librarian of Ridá 
Library, for the following description of the Rampur manuscript :— 

The manuscript consists of hundred and eighty-two folios, cach folio 

being of 12^ x Û3" und the written space being 0" x32", The folios la to 5b 


A. Spitaler's review. 
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sion of some learned Indian physicians. Some of the above 
| criticisms, however, will be met by the publica- 
the above criticises, — tion of the present volume. For, theappendix 2 
contains the names of a large number of 

medicaments occurring in the Firdausu'l-Hikmat together with 
the references to the relevant parts of the books of Dioscorides and 
Ibnul-Baytàr, and appendix 3 gives the anatomical, patho- 
logical and other technical terms together with their equivalent 
Greek terms in most cases, These appendices on the one hand 
largely fulfilled the desire expressed by Brockelmann in his 
article (p. 277) for the index of such terms in the printed edition 
of the Firdausu'l-Hikmat, and on the other hand, they show that 
in the developement of the Arabic medical terminology, Syriac 
medical nomenclature did not play such an important part as 
Brockelmann thinks.  As-Sanwartá is probably the only Syriac 
pathological term used in the Firdausu'l-Hikmat. The terms 
for the three kinds of Dropsy are derived from roota which are 
generally used in Arabic. To quote them, as examples of the 
influence of Syriac terminology on Arabic terminology, therefore, 
cannot be justified in spite of the fact that these very terms 
have been used in the Syriac Book of Medicine (edited and 





consist of the list of the contents and wege added to the manuscript at a 
later date. The manuscript begins on folio 6b and ends on folio 182b. 
On folio 44a and 129b certain parts of the text which were left out by 
the seribe, have been supplied on the margin. The manuscript is written 
‘on brown Kashmiri paper in ordinary naskh i3 ) in black ink, the headings 
being in red ink, each page consisting of twenty-six lines. The exact date 
of copying the manuscript is not given. But it appears from the seals of 
one of its owners, Masihuddaula Hakim ‘Ali Hossain Khan Bahadur on 
folios 1b and 182b, which bear the date 1262 A,H./1846 A.D., as well as 
from the paper and script of the manuscript that it was copied not earlier 
than the 2nd quarter of the 19th century. But it was badly kept and, 
therefore, its margins were generally damaged and worm-eaten. They have 
been, however, repaired recently. The manuscript bears many verbal 
mistakes of soribe but it is complete and is sure to be helpful in correcting 
the mistakes in the printed text of the book. 
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translated into English by Sir E. A. W. Budge). Of course, 
the influence of Syriac medical literature on Arabic medical lite- 
rature cannot be denied, for several medical books were trans- 
lated into Arabic either from or through the books in Syriac. 
In this little volume, however, an attempt has been made 
| to give a brief account of Arabic Medical Lite- 
tts scope and mbit ature till the compilation of the Firdausu’l- 
Hikmat to discuss the life and works of its 
author in detail, to show the interests of the Muslim kings, 
the noblemen and the scholars of India in Indian science and 
culture in general and in the Indian system of medicine in 
particular, and to describe and discuss fully two of the enrliest 
medical books written in Persian in India on the basis of the 
important works of the ancient Indian physicians on the subject. 
Its perusal will show that it throws new light on several old 
problems concerning Arabic and Persian medical literature, 
discusses several new problems regarding Persian medical 
literature produced in India and opens new field of research for 
scholars interested in the subject. It is the result of hard work 
of several years which was interrupted now and then by other 
pre-occupations, I will consider my labours well rewarded if 
it inspires some of the young scholars to do further research 
on the subject. 





CHAPTER 1 


THe MEDICINE OF THE ARABS IN THE PRE-ISLAMIC 
AND THE 'l'HEOCRATIC PERIODS 


The Arabs, like the Romans, derived the science of medi- 

Yi APA Un cine from their conquered races, the Syrians, 

science of medicine the Persians and others, together with many 
from their conquered : e : | 

rüccs paraphernalia of refined and luxurious life, 

all of which they adapted according to the 

ideas which were infused into them by their newly revealed 

religion: Islam. The ancient Arabs had no idea of medicine 


as a science even in its most elementary stage. 


Apart from the want of general culture, there were also 
other natural causes which prevented the evolu- 
prevented the cU tion or adoption of any system of medicine 
ion of medios] science in ancient Arabia. Simple habits of life in 
the desert, constant wandering in the open 
air, in quest of scanty herbage and water, perpetual strife 
between the different tribes, and some outstanding qualities of 
the pre-Islamic Arab, such as ‘‘bravery in battle, patience in 
misfortune, protection of the weak and defiance of the strong’, 
hardened, from youth, the physique of a race fundamentally 
sound and healthy. The outbreak of epidemics among them 
was extremely rare, and chronic diseases were almost unknown. 
Hence the necessity for a system of the healing art was not 
felt in the life of the Arab of the pre-Islamic period. 








— 


' Dr. R. A, Nicholson, Literary History of the Araba, 1923, p. 79. 
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None the less, certain parts of Arabia seem to have been 
well known among the ancient Arabs as haunts 
TR ecient of fever. We find references to such places 
maan Arabie litem- ond their fever and its peculiarities in the pre- 
Islamic poems. Muraqqish the Elder says in 

one of his Nas£bs (love-poems) :— 


' وام يعضرن حمى المزالف‎ yet)  اهثورق الخصور ام تعقر‎ Gs 
Tr. *''Slender of waist are they : their tresses have never been 
defiled with dust by reason of any distress nor bave they ever 
dwelt in the fever-haunted villages of the low-lands.’’" 

Akhnas b. Shaháb says :— 

' إعتان مصمومًا بخيبر صاب‎ uF Eide بها (عرى و(شعر‎ Cus 
Tr. ''Day-long I stood there while swept me a tremor and 
burning heat as a vehement hot fit comes on a sick man in 
Khaybar town.''* 


Sbammákbh, a Mukhadrim poet says :— 


Cp خيبر زودته 540 الررد ريقة‎ iU گان‎ 
Tr. *'*As though Nitát, a village of Khaybar, supplied him 
with fever the fits of which come early in the morning and 
abate slowly." 


When we put all these details together, we have a good 
description of the peculiarities of the fever which was perhaps 
common in Khaybar: that it used to come with vehement hot 
fits, that its usual time was early morning, that it was attended 
with rigor and sweat, and that it abated slowly, 








* See Sir Charles Lyall's translation of al-M ufaddaliyydt, p. 151, note 2, 

> al-Mufaddaliyyát ed. Ch. Lyall, Vol, 1, p. 474. 

> Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 174, No. 9. In connection with al) quotations from 
al-Mufaddaliyydt we have given the translation of the same celebrated 
Orientalist. 

* Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 411. 

* Ibid,, Vol. 2, p. 149, No. 2. 

* Ibid., Vol, 1, p. 411, 
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Numerous references to the names of plants, their flowers 

Saxo: all dia: and seeds like كرنفل‎ clove, Ji pepper, JI 
tamarisk, so) dragon's blood, الأرطى‎ calli- 

gonum, Las] scilla, etc., occur in the odes of the ancient 
Arabs. But in them, we find no allusions to the medical proper- 
ties of these substances, such as occur in a much later Persian 
poem, the famous Mathnaw? of Jalilu'd-Dín Rimi. We may, 
then, be justified in concluding from all this that even popular 
medicine was not much developed in Arabia of the pre-Islamic 
period. This is corroborated by some of their proverbs, 


for instance P ^39) áf Cauterization is the last remedy, 
يجي الترياق من العراق مات المسارع‎ w) إلى‎ the snake-bitten person 
will die till the antidote’ is brought from Mesopotamia.’ 


But there were physicians in Arabia even in this period. The 
Banu-Muballab, a tribe of pagan Arabs, 

Eke Leaps Arab were famous among them for the treatment 
"ala بم‎ of hydrophobia produced by dog-bite.* 
Ibn Abi Ramtha, a surgeon who lived till the time of the prophet 
Muhammad, is mentioned by Ibn Abi ‘Usaybi‘a.” But con- 
sidering the general condition of the country and the culture 
of its people, we may be sure that these men possessed no 
scientific knowledge of medicine nor did they even know how 
to read and write. They knew the names of certain drugs 


SEE La 





— — لهج‎ — — —— mm) ç — — — — — 





—— — mm — 





١ The last proverb does not seem to be of Arabian origin. As 
the proverbs are considered to be an important source of information about 
nll aspects of pagim Arab life (Dr. Nicholson's Lit. Hist. of the Arabs, 
1928, p. 31), we went through the whole of nl-Maydáni's Majma' ul-Aimnthál, 
but did not get any considerable result. We found therein, however, 
proverbs like ABl الذ ثب , به داء‎ sto, رماه الله‎ , some of which may have served 
the early translators of medieal works into Arabic, as types according to 
which they coined such pathological terms as wala! slo, imdi alo, الاسن‎ slo 
ete. 

* al-Mufaddaliyydt, Vol. 1. p. 543. 

* "labaqdtu'l-Atibbá, Vol. T, p. 116. 
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and perhaps some of their properties and applied them indiffer- 
ently in all cases that came before them.’ 

Nursing and tending the sick seems to have been a part 
of the duties of Women even in ancient Arabia. 
We find a reference to it in the poem of 
Muzarrid b. Dirár, a Mukhadram poet. He says :- 

* سن (م سلمن ممواكن‎ pali] آلا یا لقوم و السفاهة اسما‎ 
Tr. '' Help O my people! Folly is (hateful) as her name : are 
the sick nurses to tend me time after time because of my love Tor 
'Ummi-Salma.'' ? 

By the advent of Islam, the Arabs were brought in close 

NICO RS contact with the non-Arab races and civilised 
advent of Islam on the nations of the world, at first, through the 


Women nS nurses. 


magnetic personality of Muhammad and after- 
wards by suecessive conquests. Thus, partly through the teach- 
ings of the prophet and partly through exchange of ideas with 
more civilised peoples, the whole outlook of the Arabs on life 
was changed. The standard of culture was raised, knowledge 
was considered as n great asset and its cultivation formed a part 
of religious dutv. Some of the Arabs who used to look down 
upon foreign tongues learnt languages that were not their 
own. Zayd b. Thabit learnt Hebrew * and Mughira Persian.’ 
Schools were opened in all parts of the Caliphate * and reading 
and writing of the Qur'dn was made compulsory, for every 
Muslim." 
— same remarks with some "modification have been made by 
Dr. F. Malmejac about the Arab physicians of the present day, La Nature, 
Paris, 1901, p. 231. 


* al-Mufaddaliyydt, Vol. 1, p. 127. 

* Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 44, No. 8. Cf. Dr. Nicholson's Lit, Hist, of the 
Arabs, 1929, p. 59. 

* Futühu'I-Buldán, ed. De Geoje, 1886, p. 474. 

Annals of at-Tabarí, series 1, Vol. 5, p. 2500. 

* Tbnu'l-Jauzi Siratu.'Umar b. Khattáb. This reference was boxed 
on the works of Shibli, but when we الي د‎ the book of Tbnu'l-Jouzf, we 
found that it was quite unfounded. — 

' dKtábu'l Agháni, Vol. 16, p. 58, 
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Though these changes were mainly confined to the ethical, 

novae Hi theological, and political aspects of hfe, yet 

popular medicine of under the influence of these changes the 

popular medicine of Arabia developed a great 

deal, as it appears from the literature of this period, of which 
the Qur'án and Tradition formed the most important parts. 


In the Qur'án we find some description of Embryology,’ 
of physiological actions* and some therapeutic 
. Medicine in the : B 9 aie Wa AAT 
Qur'áo and Tra^ition. recommendations. Some hygienic principles 
are described in detail and emphasis is laid on 
their observance. In Tradition we find tbat -the science of 
medicine has been recognised* and put on the same level with 
Theology*; the principles laid down in the Qur'án are described 
with greater details. Some actual cases came before the 
prophet, and his therapeutic recommendations are preserved.’ 
Thus we find in Tradition a number of new pathological terms 
like ¢lde , tubercular leprosy, «A =)ò Pleurisy, ctc. and 
the names of some new therapeutics agents, like 3, kostus, 
,عرد هذى ي‎ Agallochi, +31, Antimony, 5553$ , Nigella Sativa, etc." 
which do not occur in the literature of the pre-Islamic period. 
There were many physicians living in Arabia in this 
period. The names of four Harith b. Kalada, 
or risen peaitiostr* Nadr b. Al-Hárith, Ibn Abi Ramtha, and 
Zaynab, a woman eye-doctor, are mentioned by 


! Qur'án, 28, 12-14, etc. 

* Jhid., 12. 31; 16. 60 ete. 

^ Ibid., 88. 40-41; 16. 71. 

^ Medicine in the Qur'án has been dealt with in detail by Karl 
Opitz in his book ‘‘Mediain im Qur'in", Stuttgart, 1906, 


5 flee له‎ Jyt الله داء ال‎ Jat ما‎ Bukhári, Kitábu'l-Tib. 


العام علمان علم الاج يان و علم الأ بداب ^ 

* Seo Bukhari, Kitdbu'l-Tib. 

* Jbid. This part of Tradition has been dealt with in detail by 
Leclere (Hist, de. la, Med. Ar.) and summarized by Professor Browne 
(Arabian Medicine, pp. 12-13). 
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Ibn Abi Usaybi*a,! Wiistenfeld, in his Geschichte der Arabischen 
Arzte,? has added to this list the name of one Abu Hafsa Yazid. 
In the Annals of al-Tabari, and al-Kdmil of Ibnu'l-Athír, we 
find references to two other physicians: a certain member of 
the tribe of Bani Hárith. who had treated the death-wound of 
‘Umar the 2nd Caliph? and Abû Bakr b. Hafs, who was called 
in for the treatment of Abú Bakr, the first Caliph.‘ Al-Tabari 
also says that ‘Umar had sent many physicians to Qádisiyya." 
Ibn Heshim (p. 688) has mentioned the name of a woman 
Rufaydah as a surgeon. And the tribe of Banu Abjar has been 
mentioned in Kitdbul-Ma‘drif (p. 32) as practising the healing 
art at Kufa. 

Of these numerous medical men Hirith b. Kalada was the 
| only well-educated physician trained in the 
sea ca healing art. He was born probably about the 
middle of the fifth century, at '"TTá'if, in the tribe of Bani 
Thagif. He travelled through Yaman and Persia where he 
learnt Music and received his education in the medical science 
in the great medical school of Jundishipir. Having completed 
lis studies he practised as a physician in Persia and made 
much money by means of his profession. During this time 
he was called to the court of king Chosroes, with whom he 
had a long conversation.“ He came back to Arabia about the 
beginning -of Islám and settled down at Tá'if, where Abu'l- 
Khayr, a king of Yaman, came to see him, in connection with 





Tabagátu'l Atibbá, Vol. 1, pp. 109-16. 

Göttingen, 1841, p. 9. 

Annals of al-Tabarí, series 1, Vol. 5, p. 2725. 

Ibnu'l-Athír, Vol. 2, p. 324, - 

Annals of al-Tabari, Vol. 1, p. 2225. 

This conversation has been preserved in the form of a treatise 
which was written by Haytham b. ‘Adi in the Berlin library (Ahlwardt's 
catalogue, Vol. 5, No. 6240). The conversation is also reported by Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'a, almost fully (Tabagdtu'l-Afibbd, Vol. 1, pp. 110-12), To me its 
authenticity is doubtful. | 
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a certain disease from which he was suffering and, on being 
cured, rewarded him with much money and a slave girl." He 
died in the reign of ‘Umar the 2nd Caliph.” 
Though Hiarith b. Kalada did not write any book on 
| | medicine,” vet his views on many medical 
— — — problems are preserved in his conversation 
with Khusrau to which we have already 
referred. Though this conversation deals mainly with the 
hygienic principles,* vet it also contains his views on the nature 
of physical bodies, the principle of the treatment of diseases, 
the constitution of the eve and on sight. He holds the theory of 
the four humours, and the principle of the treatment by con- 
traries. According to him, medicine should be avoided when 
possible, and the use of clysters is the best remedy for stomach- 
troubles. About the eve he says that it is constituted of fat, 
which is the white part, of water, which is the black part, 
and of wind, which constituted the eyesight.” All this, bizarre 
as it may seem to us, goes to show the acquaintance of al-Harith 
with the Hippocratic system. 


— — — — — — — = — —— | 








= 2 Ill — — — — — — 


' Ibn Khallikán ed. Wiistenfeld, No. 831, p. 25. 

3 Ibn Qutayba.  Kitdbu'l-Ma'árif ed.  Wüstenfeld, 1850, p. 147: 
Ibn Durayd’s Kitdbu'l-Isitiqdg ed. Wistenfeld, 1354. p. 185, Cf. 
at-Tabari, series 1, p. 2127; Abu' lFidá, Constantinople, 1870, Vol. 1. 
p. 1607. Ibnu'l-Qifti and Ibn Abi “Usaybi'a say that Harith b. Kalada 
lived till the time of Mu'àwiva (Ta rikhu'l-Hukamá, p. 161, Tabaqgdtu'! 
A(ibbá, Vol. 1, p. 110). 

^ Tbr Abi 'Usayvbi'a says that one of the works of al-Harith is his 
* Book of Conversation with Khusrau " (Tabaqdtu'l-Atibbá, Vol. 1, 
p. 113). Wistenfeld probably relying upon Ibn Abi 'Usasbií'a suys, "Er 
soll ein mediziniche handbuch geschrieben haben" (Register zu den 
Genealogixchen Tabellen, Gottingen, 1853, p. 211). But to us the state- 
ment of Ibn Abi ‘Usaybi'a seems to be erroneous because the earlier 
authorities have not mentioned any work of al-Harith ond the ''Book of 
Conversation’’ was written in the 'Abbásid period, sce note 4, p. R. 

» Summarised by L. Leclerc. Hist. de la Med. Ar., Vol. 1, p. 27. 

! Pabaqdtu'l-Atibbd, Vol. 1, pp. 110-12. 


* 
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Some of the medical men mentioned above ' tike Nadr b. 
al-Hárith ° and Abu Hafsa Yazid © are wrongly 
described as physicians by later Arabic 
writers on whose authority some modern Orientalists * also have 
mentioned their names among the physicians of this period, 
Others like Abú Bakr Hafs, and the physicians that were sent by 
“Umar to Qádisiyya, were probably only quacks, concerning whose 
education in the medical science we have not received any report. 
The importance of some of the Arab physicians of this 
period and their influence on the cultiwation 

eee, ot of medical science in Arabia, have been great. 
lv exaggerated by some Orientalists. Thus 


Other physicians. 





* See supra, pp. 5-6. 

* Nadr b. Hárith, a Quravshite and cousin of the prophet Muham- 
mad had been to Hira, where he visited the court of Khusrau. He hea 
learnt music and introduced it among the Quraysh at Meccan.  (Murüju'l. 
Dhahab, Vol. 8, pp. 93-04). He also used to rend Persian (lbnn'l-Athir, 
fol. 2, p. 55). But none of the early Arabic authorities refer to him ns 
a physician. Ibn Abi 'Usnybi'a is the first Arabie writer to say that he 
was s physician (Tabaqdtu'l-Atibbá, Vol. 1, pp. 113-16), But he says 
that Nadr learnt medical science with his futher al-Hárith, the physician 
which is erroneous, because Harith b. ‘Alqama, the Quroyshite, and the 
father of al-Nadr was neither a physician nor a learned man ond Harith 
b. Kalada, the physician, had no son named al-Nadr, see infra, p. 9. Cf. 
Die Geneologiachen Tabellen der Arabischen Stëmme, Göttingen, 1855, 
G. 1. 

* Abu Hafsa Yazid has not been mentioned ns a physician by any 
of the early authorities. Ibn Qutayba has written a short notice on him 
(Kitábu'I-shiri wa'l-Shu'ará, ed. De Goeje, p. 481). A long article on 
him is found in Kitábu'l-Agháni (Vol. 9, pp. 36-48). But none of them 
says that he was a physician. Thnu'l-Qift and Ibn Abi 'Ususli'a do not 
mention his name at all. Ibn Khallikán is the first writer who says 
plat Laya Lusk ان ابا حقصة كان‎ CLOS و‎ (It is nid that he was a Jewish 
physician and embraced Islam), ed. Wüstenfeld, No. 726. This sentence 
about Abu Hafsa with some changes and without the worl Gost occurs 
in the Kitábu' I-«hi' ri-wa'l-Shu'ard, اام‎ 5,2; "nav" dem و يقال ان‎ 
us wel as in Kitdbu't-Aghdni ) اسلم‎ Gape كان‎ a, Vol. 6, p. 36). 
From this we may conclude that the word Gab is n later interpolation. 

* Wiuüstenfeld, Geschichte der, ‘Arabischen Arete, p. 9. 
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L. Leclerc says that Hirith b. Kalada, on his return from Persia, 
imparted bis medical knowledge to a number of students 
among whom were included his son al-Nadr, and the prophet 
Muhammad, and but for the religious and political upheaval in 
the country, he would have been the chief of a medical school 
in Arabia, the importance of which is difficult to realise." Again 
with as little justification Shibli, one of the greatest Orientalists 
that India ever produced, says that al-Nadr the son of al-Harith 
advanced the Medical science in Arabia a great deal.* 


© دبع‎ - ^ 0 " " " 
These assertions are without any historical foundation, and 


to a great extent, if not entirelv, even against 
it. Al-Nadr who has been mentioned, by Ibn 
Abi Usaybi'a, as a physician, probably on the basis of his 
assumption of a fa'se relation between him (al-Nadr) and Hárith 
b. Kalada, was really the son of Harith b. ‘Alqama who has not 
been mentioned as a physician by any historian.” We have 
not received any other report of the education of al Nadr in 
the bealing art, nor of Hiarith b. Kalada's delivering regular 
or irregular lectures on the medical science. Arabic grammar 
and scientific Arabic prose which alone could have served as a 
medium of instruction had not yet developed sufficiently for 
this purpose. Any serious cultivation of science was almost 
impossible in the cloudy political atmosphere of Arabia, in the 
theocratic period, when the whole energy and intellect of the 
people was devoted to one single idea: the construction of the 
rising power of Islam. ‘The failure of the authorities to send 
any medical aid for the Muslim warriors, when an epidemic 
broke out in their camp, in Syria, and the treatment of the 
death-wound of ‘Umar the 2nd Caliph with milk and wine 
( 9443 ) * also show that the medicine of the Arabs in this period 
had no scientific basis. 

2 Hist, de la Med. Ar., Vol. 1, p. 20. 

| — Haad'il-i-Shibli, ‘Aligarh, 1893, p. 2. 

* See f. n. p. 8, 

* Annals of al-Tabari, series 1, Vol. 1. 5, p, 725, 

90-08 
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Though Medicine as a science remained unknown to the 

7 Arabs till the advent of the Umayyads, and 

Pach rer — Arabian Medicine did not come into existence 

till then, yet the popular medicine of Arabia, 

as we have seen, made much advance in the theocratic period, 

possibly on account of the presence of Hûrith b. Kalada, and 

was circulated by means of the Qur'án and Tradition, which 

according to Wiüstenfeld were the basis of all the scientific acti- 
vities of the Arabs in the following period. 


P 
. 


E E‏ س س ا 


` Arabische Acadamien, Gottingen, 1887, pp. 1-2, 





CHAPTER II 
THE UMAYYAD PERIOD 


As in the theocratic period, in spite of the unfavourable 
conditions—conquests, expansion of the 
commonwealth, and its organisation—the 
seeds of every later political and intellectual development in the 
history of the Arabs were sown, so in the early Umayyad period, 
in spite of the civil strife, all these seeds germinated and took 
definite forms. The new conditions in this period gave rise 
to new results. In this period arose all the important sects in 
Islam ; Arabic grammar and prose literature were founded and 
developed on a firm basis; various departments of the state were 
organised, and their records were translated into the Arabic 
language; certain towns in the Islamic commonwealth, on 
account of their peculiar conditions and past history, became 
centres for the different branches of learning— Basra was the 
centre for grammatical and philological studies, Damascus was 
celebrated for history, theology, and literature, while Medina 
maintained its position with regard to Tradition and Law. 
In this intellectual movement of the Arabs and the 
development of the various branches of Arabic 
ORTU iU. co^ literature, the sciences could not be altogether 
neglected. The interest of the Arabs in 
science was excited by the transference of the Capital from 
Medina, where no non-Arab was allowed to settle,* to Damascus, 
one of the old seats of Greek learning and by their settlement 
in the different parts of the Islamic commonwealth where they 
came in close contact with Christian and Jewish savants, some 
of whom were employed by some of the Umayyad Caliphs and 
their Governors. The interchange of ideas attracted and in- 
fluenced the minds of the Arabs and found expression in the 
development of the sciences. 


Literary activities. 


— M — — ———á———— ———P— 


+ Murüju'l-Dhahab, ud, Meynard, Vol. 4, p. 226, 
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The first Arab who took an active interest in the sciences 

was the grandson of Mu'áviya I, Abú Hashim 

Khálid, the fret Ahalid b. Yazid, the most influential Arab 
ee —— prince of his time.’ Being brought up in the 
court of Damascus, in company of Cliristian 

savants, Khilid acquired a taste for scientific studies which he 
follo with great zeal and energy. He collected some of 
the learned men of Egypt, which possessed the greatest centre of 
medical learning at that time," studied Medicine and Alchemy 
with them, and asked them to translate books on Medicine, 
Astronomy and Alchemy, from the Greek and Egyptian languages 





* + Shibli, says that Mu'áviva I got some medical books translated 

o Arabic by Ibnu' l-Athál, his court physician. (Haadili Shibli, Aligarh, 

, p. 20 S. Khuda Bakhsh also holds this view (History of Islamic 

Cwiltsation, Caleatta, 1905, p. 266). But they have not given any nuthority 

for this; and we could not find any reference to it in any Arabian history 
or bibliography. 17 


2 Some Orientalists have expressed some doubt about the existence 


of the medical school of Alexandria, at the time of its conquest by the 
Arabs (Professor Browne's Arabian Medicine, pp. 18-19). But almost all 
the nuthorities on the subject agree as to the existence of this school at 
this time, See Dr. Max Neuburger's History of Medicine, Oxford, 1910, 
PP- 827-28; M. G. Matter's Essai Historique sur le Alexandrie, Paris, 1848, 
Book 4, Chupter 24, p. 463; Jean Mespro's Bib, de L'Ecole des Haute Etude, 
Paris, 1924. A passage in the  Tabaqgátu'l-Atibbá of Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'a shows that the school existed for more than fifty years nfter the 
Arab conquest. He says that *Abdu'l-Malik b. Abjar was in charge of l 
teaching department of the school in Alexandria before the Arab c iest 
Alior the Arab conquest he acespied Isjám at the hands of UE 
"Abdu'l- Aziz during his governorship of Egypt. When ‘Umar b, ‘Abdu'l- 
"Aziz became Caliph, the teaching was transferred from Alexandria to 
Antioch, Harrán and other places (Jebaqgdtu'lAfibbd, Vol. 1, p. 116), 

Alexandrin seems to have continued to hold some prominent physicians 
And to have been a centre of some kind of Greek learning even after the 
ndvent of the 'Abbásids. From there, Márún al-Rashid sent for the 
physician Boltiam (bbb) for the treatment of his slave girl who could 
not be cured by any of his court-physicians (Eutychius’ Nasmu'l-Jauhar, 
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into Arabic. The fame of Khálid as an alchemist has over- 
shadowed his activities with regard to the medical sciences. 
But we know from lIbnu'l-Nadím and Ibn Khallikin that he 
was interested not only in Alchemy but also im Medicine and 
Astronomy. Ibn Khallikán says that Khalid had written books 
on Medicine as well as on Alchemy, had skill in bos ا‎ 
subjects and was an authority on them.” 


The medical works of Khélid, as well as the medical works 


wEpil4é s medical (from the. Greek” or Qibti language 


Arabie, under the direction of Khálid, are | 











published with Latin translation by Edward Pocock, p. 400; cf. Butler's 
Arab Conquest of Egypt, p. 424). There also Hunayn b. Isbáq roceiy 
his education in the Greek language (Tabagdtu’l Atibbá, Vol. I, p- 18 
With this school is connected the question of the identity of John the 
grammarian, about whom the Arabian and the European authorities greatly 
differ. Ibn Abi Usaybi'a identifies him with Jobn Philoponus. (Tabaqdtu'l- 
Atibbd, Vol. I, p. 104; cf. Leclere's Hist. d. L. Med. Ar., Vol. I, p. 59; 
M. Steinschneider's Ar. übersetzungen aus dem — Griechichen, p. 16.) 
But it has been proved conclusively that John  Philoponus did not 
live nt the time of the Arab conquest nor was he a medical man 
(see Paulys Real, Encyclopaedia Stuttgart, 1916, Vol. 9, pp. 1704 c! seqq. 
Butler's Arab Conquest of Egypt, pp. 405-06, Jean Mespros Bib. d. L’ 
Ecole عل‎ Haute Etude, pp. 197-98 footnote). But these authorities 
mention one John of Alexandria who according to them lived in the 7th 
century and wrote medical works (Karl Krumbacher, Geach, d. Byzant. 
Lit., Munchen, 1897, p. 614). It may be suggested, therefore, that the Arab 
authorities regarding the two Johns as one ascribed to John Philoponus 
the works which really belonged to John of Alexandria. 

t al-Fihrist, pp. 242, 354. For the critical study of Khálid and his 
works see Prof. J. Ruska's excellent book on Arabische Alchemisten, pt. 1, 
Heidelberg, 1024. Professor Ruska holds that the reports of all the 
historians and bibliographers about Khálid's learning are unfounded. We 
believe that it has been greatly exaggerated, but finding quotations from his 
works in later books we cannot say that they are unfounded. In the 
quotations there occur some words which nre not of Arabic origin, but many 
such words were used by the Arabs even long before the Umayyad period. 

? Ibn Khallikán, Cairo, Vol. I, p. 168. 





Me 


which were translated by the Egyptian savants | 
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unfortunately lost. Neither are their names mentioned by the 
Arab historians and bibliographers, nor does any quotation from 
and reference to them occur in the extant medical literature. 
The ability of Khalid as a student of medicine and the merit of 
the earliest works on the subject, therefore, cannot be judged. 
Khalid was, however, the first man to write scientific treatises 
in Arabic verse. Five hundred of these verses were seen by 
Ibnu'l-Nadím, and some of them are quoted in extant Arabic 


books." 


The example set by Khalid was followed by some of «the 

Umayyad Caliphs and their governors. 

EOM pen 9f ‘Umar b. 'Abdu'l-Azíz became a patron of 

“Abdu'l-Mahk b. Abjar, one of the last 

teachers in the medical school of Alexandria,’ and of Másarjawayh, 

a Jewish physician of Basra, who translated for him the medical 

compendium of Ahrün,' into Arabic. Hajjáj b. Yûsuf had in 

his service two physicians, of Greek origin, "Theodorus and 

Theodokos. Theodorus wrote three medical works, namely a 

general compendium and two treatises on pharmacology, and 

Theodokos instructed students in the healing art, some of whom 

like Frát b. Shahnáthá lived till the time of the ‘Abbisids and 
became their court physicians.“ 

The name of one Ahmad ibn Ibráhím, the court physician, 

of Yazid b. 'Abdu'l-Malik, has been men- 

at ueknown medi- tioned by Wiistenfeld as the author of a 

medical compendium, — Kitdbu — Usüli'l-Tibb 





' See Muraja'l-Dhahab, Vol. VIII, p. 176, al-Muktasab fi Zirá'anti'l- 
Dhahab ed. Paris. The example thus set by Khalid was followed 
by many other scientific writers who wrote scientific treatises in verse, 
eg, al-Urjizatu’l-Siindiya, of Ibn Sina, on medicine, Shudhüru'l-Dhahab 
of ‘Ali b. Músá (Ahlwardt's Catalogue) on alchemy. For other Urjuzas 
see Haji Khalifa ed. Wiistenfeld, Vol. I, pp. 245-47. 

3 Taliaqdtu'l-Atibbá, Vol. I, p. 110. 

* Tárikhu'l-Hukamdá, p. 924. 

` ®“ Tabaqátu'l-Atibbá, Vol. 1, pp. 121-29; Tárikhu I-Hukamd, pp. 105, 
108. Ibnu'l-Qiftí calls Theodorus Thadhun- Of. al-Fihriat, p. 909. 
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based on the works of Hippoerates, and of a treatise on pharma- 
cology which contains the names of many drugs passed over by 
hun. Wiistenfeld has based his statement on the Catalogue of 
the Oriental Manuscripts in the Bibliotheca Medicea by 
Assemanus.* In the important Arabian histories and biblio- 
graphies there does not oceur such a name of any physician of 
this period. Though it is very difficult to form any definite 
opinion about these medical works or their authors without seeing 
the manuscripts, yet it is very unlikely that an Arab physician 
of this period wrote an independent compendium and based it 
on the original works of Hippocrates, which were not translated 
into Arabic before the ‘Abbasid period, or that he could have 
added the names of new drugs to his pharmacology. It may 
be suggested, therefore, that these books were written by an 
author of much later date. Abú Ja'far Ahmad ibn Ibráhím b. 
Abi Khalid, commonly known as Tbnu'l-Jazzir, the only 
physician of this name mentioned by Ibn Abi Usaybi'a* may 
be taken as the probable author; but the Kitábu Usüli'l-Tibb is 
rot mentioned, in the list of his works by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a nor 
by Haji Khalifa. 


Since the Arabian medical literature of the Umayyad 
period has been entirely lost, we can form no 
definite estimate of its merit and value. But 
we may conjecture that being the first attempt 
at Arabic scientific prose, it must have had many defects. The 
language employed could not have been adequate for scientific 
purposes, nor could the terminology adopted have been precise 
and exact. This is corroborated by a passage in the Kdmilu’l- 
Sind'at of “Ali b. ‘Abbis, about the translation by Misarjawayh 
of the medical compendium of Ahrüán. He says that °° the 
translation of the book of Ahrün is bad and worthless; many 
problems, which the author wished to explain, remain obscure 


The demerit of the 
medical. works done. 


— — — 





— — — 


' Geach, der. Arab Artes, Gottingen, 1840, p. 10. 
Florence 1742, p. 373. 
» Tabagdtu'l-Atibbd, Vol, IL, p. 88. 
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to the readers of the translation, especially to those who did not 
read the translation of Hunayn b. Isháq and his like." * 

Apart from Medicine, the subsidiary. institutions necessary 
for the higher development of the medical 
science were also founded in the Umayyad 
period. In this period there had come into 
existence the public and private libraries and the hospitals. 
‘Umar b. ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz ordered that the translation of the 
compendium of Másawavh should be taken out of the royal 
brary ) خؤينة الكعتب‎ ( and published for the benefit of «the 
Muslims. ‘Abdu'l-Hakim took a house for his companions, 
furnished it with books, and provided it with chess.” Walid b. 
‘Abdu'l-Malik founded a publie hospital, appointed paid physi- 
cians to it, and ordered that the lepers should be kept there and 
provided with food.* 


Foundation of sub- 
amdiary institutions. 


Thus we find that the credit of being the founder of 
Arabian medicine, and of the institutions 
of deat me’ necessary for its proper development, and of 
nursing the Arabian sciences in their infancy 
belonged to the Umayyads. But all done in this period, about 
Arabian medicine, was the result of isolated individual efforts. 
The scientific activities of the Arabs did not assume any organised 
form before the time of the great Hardin al-Rashid. In the 
beginning, the civil-war and afterwards, the organisation of the 
various departments of the siate, occupied the minds of the Arabs 
to such an extent that they could not give any serious attention 
to the organisation of scientific activities. The whole literature 
of Arabian Medicine scarcely exceeded half a dozen books. 
Many important branches of the medical science like Anatomy, 
Physiology, Embryology, ete. remained altogether untouched. 





e- — o — ND 





17 Kámilu'l- Siná'at, Cairo, p. 4. 
5 "Tárikhu'l- H ukamá, Leipzig, 1903, pp. 524-25. 
a Ibn Hazarm’s Jamliarutu "-Nawab, p. xiv. Fragments from this 
beds are ublished by S. Khuda Bakhsh, as an appendix to his History of 
'irilisation, Calcutta, 1905. I got my information from this 
rideau. | 
D y al- Maqrisi, Coiro, Vol. IF, p, 405. 








CHAPTER III 

; 
The advent of the *'Abbásids marked a new era in the history 
bitte nr. of the development of Arabian Medicine. 
Tap “development ot When they came to power there arose the 
the ‘Abbasid period. magnificent building of Arabian Medicine with 
all its parts well developed. The rapid rise 
of this science, in ‘the space of less than two hundred years, can 
be comprehended only in the light of the collective circumstances 
that led to it: the previous development of Medical Science by 
the Greeks and the Indians, the work done in connection with 
Arabian Medicine and the development of Arabic grammar and 
scientific prose literature in the Umayyad period, the keen, 
interest of the 'Abbásid Caliphs and their courtiers in literary 
activities, and the ample means and appliances which toog nog 

at their disposal for the promotion of healing art. 


All the early *Abbásid Caliphs from al-Mansür to al-Muta- 
wakkil were patrons of learning. —Al-Mansür' 

Caliph interest of the was himself a scholar,’ and being fond of the. 
company of scholars he urged his son, Mahdt, 

to frequent their society." He took keen interest in Astronomy. 
and other scienees, and also im literature.” Mahdi had less taste 
for scientific studies and was not so broad-minded as his prede- 
cessor and successors. Stil! he was himself a literary man* and 
his generosity towards literary men | was- unprecedented.” 
Hárün's literary and scientific interest is too well known to need 
emphasis. His love of literature and sciences was further 


# 
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! ë nl-Mas'udi, Muriju'l-Dhahab, Vol. VIIT, p. 292 5 
2 Annals of al-Tabari, series 3, p. 404. | 
s Murüju'l-Dhahab, Vol, VIII, pp. 290.02, 
é al-Suyiti, Táriklu'l-Khulafá, 1857, p. 275. 
^ Ibn Khallikdn, ed. Wüstenfeld, No. 252; Kitdbu'l-A — ya. IX, 
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excited by his acquisition of a large number of books in his 
campaign in Asia Minor (at the conquest of 'Amvuüriya and 
Anqara). To preserve and make the best use of them, he 
founded the Baytu'l-Hikma, organised the library and the 
translation department, appointed Fadl b. Nübakht to supervise 
the translation of Persian books, and entrusted the task of super- 
vising the translation of Greek medical works ' to Yühanná b. 
Másawayh, who had many assistants under him. Al-Ma'min 
organised and sent a commission to Byzantium in order to acquire 
Greek scientific books.” Mu‘tasim approved the strict measures 
taken by Afshin in regard to the apothecaries’ and supplied 
Yuhanná b. Miasawayh with big monkeys for dissection.* 
Wüthiq's long and interesting discussion with the learned medical 
men of his time, concerning the principles of the science of 
medicine, their basis, and the method followed in establishing 
them, shows his keen interest in medical science and its history.* 
Mutawakkil in spite of his orthodox views, knew the worth of 
real scholars and did not hesitate to promote learned Christian 
physicians to the position which they deserved. He had pro- 
moted Hunayn b. Isháq from the position of an ordinary trans- 
lator to that of the superintendent of the translation department," 
and made him head of the physicians in Baghdád * and he made 
‘Ali Ibn Rabban al-Tabarí who was a secretary of Mu'tasim, one 
of his own courtiers." 


According to the Arabic proverb (لناس عل د جن مل رگم‎ **people 
follow their Kings," the scientific interest of the Caliphs created 





—— — 


pu Tárikhu'-Ħukamá, pp. 255, 980. Cf. Tabaqátw'LAtibbá, Vol. T, 
p. 5 


3  al-Fihrist, p. 243. 

a . Tárikhu'l-Hukamá, p. 189. 

* Tabaqdtu'l-Atibbd, Vol. I, p. 87. 

*  Murüju'l-Dhahab, Vol. VII, pp. 173-80. A description of the 
principles of the empirics and of the methodists is given in this discussion. 

| * Tabagátu'l-Atíbbá, Vol. I, p. 189. 
* Ibid., p. 198. 
* See Chap. wa p- 52. 
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court of Hüárün ar-Rashid. 


of Hakim Jaldle’d-Din Husámi 
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an interest for science in their Gourtiers and subjects. Isháq b. 
Sulaymán b. 'Alf al-Háshimi, Mubammad b. ‘Abdu'l-Malik 
al-Zayyát,* Ibn-z'l-Mudabbir," ‘Abdalláh b. Isháq * the family 
of Barmecides* and of the Bami Musê * are among the courtiers 
and private persons who showed great zeal in attracting students 
of medicine to Baghdád and in encouraging them to enrich 
Arabic medical literature with translations and independent 
contributions.’ 
Baghdad, the metropolis of Islam, thus assumed the fallen 
5 mantle of Rome and Alexandria. Hither 
s entre” ereet came the most able men of the time from all 


literary centre. 
quarters of the globe, attracted by the 


` He got a Sanskrit book on drugs translated into Arabic by Manka 
(el-Fihrist, p. 303). He was interested in Indian Medicine, probably 
because he had lived in India as governor of Sindh (al-Tabari, Vol. III, 
p. 609). 

= He used to spend about two thousand dinars a month on transla- 
tors and copyists (al-Tabari, Vol. I, p. 206). For his interest in literaturo 
see Kildbu'l-Agháni, Vol. XX, p. 40-47. 

^ Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* Yahya b. Khálid got the compendium of Susruta translated into 
Arabic (al-Fihrist, p. 303). 

* The Bani Muüsá who are also known as  Banü-Munajjim, were 
the greatest patrons of Arabic scientific literature after the Caliphs. They 
sent a commission to Byzantium to acquire Greek works, (al-Fihrist, 
p- 243), brought Thábi$ b. Qurra to Bughdád and introduced him and many 
other scholars to the court of the Caliphs (al-Tabari, Vol. I, p. 215; 
Mu'jamu'l-Udabá, Vol. V, p. 460). They paid Hunayn and others 500 
dinars a month for translating medical works into Arabic (al-Tabari, Vol. I, 
p. 187). They had a big library which was a great attraction for people 
from different towns (Mu'jam, Vol. V, p. 467). 
| '  'láhir, the governor of Khurásán, after making his son a Wáli of 
Diyári-Rabi'a, wrote to him a long letter (Annals of al-Tabari, series Û, 
Vol, II, pp. 1046-61), instructing him in the art of governing people. In this 
letter which was much admired by Ma'mün, and a copy of which was sent 
-by him to all the officials, he says: '' you should establish hospitals for the 
sick and appoint physicians and attendants to treat and attend them '"' 
(al-Tabari, series 3, Vol. II, p. 1059). 
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patronage of the princes and private individuals, to employ their 
A»edical talents in well-stored libraries and well-equipped 
hospitals, and by their collective effort they produced the vast 
and varied literature of Arabian medicine. Here trade brought 
a large variety of new medicament like #w Senna, dili 
Falanja, wia سلا‎ Salijit, and wie uf) Akit makit. 
At least as regards the internntional aspect of its medical 
school, Baghdiid had excelled the previous seats of learning. 
Neither at Rome nor at Alexandria were Indian Medical men: 
working side by side with those of other nations, nor were „so 
inany important Indian and Greek medical works translated into 
any other language as into Arabic. 
The different groups of these men of many-sided learning 
furthered the study of Arabian medicine in 
DF e Fm ews different wavs. Some translated. Greek or 
Indian medical works into Arabic. Some 
tested and verified the medical principles established by the 
ancient physicians. Some tried to systematise the diverse 
branches of medical science into one harmonious whole. We 
will deal in this chapter with the translation of medical works 
into Arabic and with the verification of medical principles by 
the Arabic medical writers. 


Though the translation of medical works into Arabic waz 
resumed in the “Abbasid period, during the 

The early transla- yoign of al-Mansür, and was organised in the 
reign of Hárün, yet it was not carried out on 

any large scale or sound principle until the appearance of 
Hunayn b. Isháq' in this field, about the end of the reign of 
al-Ma'muün. Almost all the early translators, like Bitriq, his 
son Yahya, and Stephen b. Basil, were non-Arabs, lacking 
regular education in Arabie language, the mastery of which was 
just as essential as that of Greek language and of medical science 


CE « Ww 


for translating Greek medical works into | — This. 


+ Mor his biography ٠ sud rcr 
History of Persia, pp. 104:33 3, 116 20, T 
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deficiency in the early translators must have ?ravely hampered 
their work and rendered it useless to the Arabic-reading people. 
This conjecture is corroborated by a passage in the 
Kashkil of Bahd’uddin-al--Amuli, He says 
caer of Babs that ** Yuhannd the son of Bitriq and Ibn 
Ni‘ima of Emessa, while translating, con- 
sidered every single word of the Greek text and replaced it by 
its Arabic equivalent."  '' This," he continues, '' was not a 
sound method of translation, firstly, because Arabic equivalents 
could not be found for every Greek word, on account of which 
a large number of Greek words were used by them in their 
translations and, secondly, because the syntax of the two 
languages very often differs. Again metaphorical expressions, 
the use of which is quite common in every language, cannot be 
properly translated by this method.’ 


About the end of the reign of al-Ma'mün there appeared in 

the Graeco-Arabie translation department of 

ayn as a tran- the Baytu'l-Hikma the great personality of 
Abu Zayd Hunayn b. Isháq al-'Abádí. He 

was fully qualified for translating Greek medical works into 
Arabic.” He knew Arabic as his native tongue and further 
studied it with the great grammarian Khalil; he had learnt Greek 
language at Alexandria, and had received his education in 
medical science, from Yúhanná b. Másawayh. Being thus well- 
equipped, he revolutionised the old system of rigidly literal 
translation and based it on the better principle of freely express- 
ing the sense of the Greek texts in Arabic, without caring to 
render exactly every single word. Though he was not too free 
in his translation and always tried to be as literal as possible 
provided the sense was clearly expressed, vet, in order to achieve 





٠١ Kashkil, Buláq, 1288, A.H., p. 191. 

8 Hunayn could not have become n teanslator in the Baytu'l-Hikma 
before f 830 because he was born in 509 and it is extremely improbable that 
he had. finished his singen life before he was 21 years of age. 


Gs 1697. 
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this end, he did not hesitate to add certain explanatory phrases 
where he thought it necessary to do so.' 

Some time after he had entered the translation department, 
Hunayn engaged other competent translators 
to assist him in his work. His son Ishaq, his 
nephew Hubaysh, ‘Is b. Yahyá and al-Raháwi are some of his 
assistants who are mentioned by Arab bibliographers. All of 
them being students and assistants of Hunayn they must have 
followed his method and principle in their translation. This is 
evident at least in the case of Hubaysh, whose translation of 
the 9th—15th books of Galen's Anatomy has come down to us, 
and has been published with a German translation by Dr. Max 
Simon. In his introduction to the Arabic text describing its 
character, Dr. Simon says: ‘* He (the Arabic translator) has 
endeavoured to translate all that is essential in the contents (of 
the text). Of course he has dealt with the conjunctions more 
freely, at places very freely indeed. At any rate he has taken 
the trouble to convey all the components of a sentence, including 
the Grammatical ones in some form or other. He has followed 
a principle which even a modern translator may follow 
within certain limits, if his aim is a translation faithful 
to the sense which is always more than a purely literal 
one, and which presupposes familiarity with the nature of the 
subject. On the whole the Arab has thoroughly succeeded in 
achieving his purpose.''* 

The translator of these books of Galen's Anatomy had 

used, besides a. Syriae translation, three copies 
cat cre in tan of the Greek test? no doubt, for the purpose 
of collation. If it be assumed that it was 


His students, 








1 Our opinion is based on. the comparison of the quotations of 
Dioseurides in the Mufradát of Ibnu 1-Baytár with the German translation 
of Dioscurides' book by Berendes. The additional explanatory phrases 
which are found in the quotation at many places are not found in the 
German translation. 

9? Anatomie des Gulen, Vol. I, Tut. p. 45. He also says that many 
c v phrases are added in the Arabic text which could not havo 
occurred in the Greek text, Vol. I, Int. p. 14. ! 

s Jbid., p. 18. 
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the rule of the school of Hunayn to use as many copies of the 
Greek texts, as might be available, this would show that they 
took care to make their translation as correct as possible. It is 
further shown by the fact that mastery of the subject concerned, 
by the translator was also considered essential. It was, there- 
fore, that the translation of Mathematical works rendered by 
Hunayn and others who were not specialists in the subject, were 
revised and checked by Thabit b. Qurra the Mathematician. 


An interesting example of the continuous efforts of the 
Arabie scholars to make their translations as useful as possible 
is supplied by the history of the translation of the great work of 
Dioscurides on plants. The book was translated into Arabic at 
first at Baghdad either by Hunayn or Hubaysh as Ibnul Nadim 
says’ or by Stephen the son of Basill, and revised by Hunayn 
as Ibn Abi Usaybi'a relates on the authority of Ibn Juljul.* But 
this translation was very defective, for many of the plants men- 
tioned in the book could not be identified by the translator; he 
just borrowed and utilised their Greek names without making 
any effort to identify them. When a copy of it was brought 
to Spain it could not be fully utilized either by the botanists or 
by the physicians. In 337 A.H./948 A.D. Romanus, the 
emperor of Constantinople, however, sent to Abdu'l-Rahmán ITI 
(al-Násir) of Spain rich presents in which was included an 
illustrated copy of the book of the great Greek botanist. Abdu'l- 
Rahmán wrote back to the Roman emiperor requesting him to 
send to the Amír some one well-versed in Greek language who 
might instruct the Amír's employees in that language. A monk 
named Nicholas was sent to Spain in the year 340 A.H./951 A.D. 
A council of eminent physicians and botanists of Spain was 
appointed to decipher and identify the plants which could not 
be identified by Stephen. They sat together with Nicholas and 
discussed with him the doubtful plants and identified them with 








EE 





al-Fihrist, Leipzig Edition, p. 293. 
* Tabagitu'l-Atibba, Vol. TT, pp. 46-47. 
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the help of the Greek monk. Only a few (12 or so) of them 
remained unidentified.’ 
The great difficulty which the translators of the medical 
and other technical works had to face was 
— — in connexion with the technical terms, almost 
al! of whieh they must have coined. With 
so little of the early Arabic medical literature available, it is 
dificult to trace their development, still a glance at the indices 
of this dissertation will show what system the translators 
followed in coining the ‘pathological and other medical ferms. 
Sometimes they used only phrases descriptive of the disease of 
the organs affected, such as wis!) ورم )020 , وجع )$34 , وجع‎ , 
وجع الركبة , وجع الكلية , ورم الطعال‎ , cle. Sometimes they tried to 
express the peculiarity of the disease by means of a metaphor 
like laij sjo , Chet) + الحية , د1:+ الاسنى , د(‎ »]o , ete. Sometimes 
they tried to explain the peculiar character of the disease without 
employing ony metaphor as we find in such cases as المرض المزمن‎ 


ESO حمى (لغب , الد وار , الحمى‎ , py تقطير البول , عسر البول , حمى‎ , etc. 
Sometimes they ured such words as were in common use, or 
their derivatives in a particular technical sense, like الرجاء‎ , hope, 


in the sense of Hydrometra, £53), the cater, in the sense of 
Gangrene, EL) , the ant, in the sense of Herpes, الظفره‎ 

the nail, in the sense of Pterygium, الصدلع‎ from go, to split, 
in the sense of Headache, الشقيقة‎ from 452 to tear, in the sense 
of Hemicrania, ete. But were the Arabs original in coining these 
and other technical terms? We are inclined to answer this 
question in the negative and say that the Arabs, in most cases, if 
not as à rule, translated the Greek technical terms, literally, into 
their own language whether in Anatomy, Pathology or Physio- 





* On the standards of the translation of the Greek works into 
Arabic and their translation at a later period into Latin see the learned 
and interesting remarks of C. Elgood in his Medical History of Persia, 
rp- 118-15. 
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logy. The following table of Arabic and Greek nomenclature will 
illustrate our remark :— 


Anatomical terms 


The two appendages of the Henrt xa plas —‏ 9 ني الاب 
cos chel pita rov BA«qa pow,‏ 
Ventricles of the brain newest row éxAcpaAow.‏ بطون الى ماع 
mos TUS VTTEpIS,‏ اروم omy! — , Cavity of the utirus‏ 
وعاء الرحم ^ 
CA; 30 Cavity of the Heart —XR HS xx plas.‏ الاب 
vypov,‏ ووه ادعو Crystalline Lens‏ الرطوبة الجليد رة 
ADAJ & b! Retina anm Anorpoubes Nirav,‏ 
Tris of the eve payoudes Kirev.‏ الطبقة Axial!‏ 
ناوج Cornia of the eyes axparosiBes‏ الطبقة 43,0 


A large number of other Anatomical terms like ° الرهم‎ se 
igael) (لاعور , قعر (لمعنة , فم‎ Ila), غم الرحم , المعاء الصاكم‎ , and others are 
nothing but literal translation of Greek terms, as may be seen by 
referring to the Glossary of the Anatomie des Galen of Dr. Simon 
and Appendix (D) of this book. 


Pathological lerms 


The four stages of fever :— 


stai YI Beginn 3px . 
الصمود‎ or oy! Rise ava are 
Sau ——— Height (of Rise) xij 
Hisi or ابوط‎ Fali Karaları 
« Bie M Dropay Spun 
الاسققاء الزقي‎ Ascites 9 ورد يمري‎ vipa 
الا ست قاء الطباي‎ Tymbanites rv pra irs ابه مقن‎ 
v shin الا‎ Hydrops Anosxanes vrortpxdios wh put 
استطلا ق البطان‎ Rolaxation of the Boweis uca puis 


4—1901B 
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As e Gangrene y*yypaces 
QE الصا‎ sab! — Acid Mucus $Xeynz of 
الصلو‎ LaL! Sweet Mucus eAevus y^ 
yaly ايلعم‎ Hyaline Mucus paypa trades 
الغفب‎ „bz Semitertian npa pur م‎ 
EU الصمى‎ (a ge ) Tertian fever kipera TIAT 3a Os 
S e — quartan fever s Tft os 262/2 
& 5, Ji ( P 1 Cnuusus KATOS . 
| _ (e5-")2-3 داءا‎ —— Leontinxis A«ovrexais 
4 | دام القعلت‎ ^ Alopecia 58 
| داء الصية‎ — Dchthyosis opari 
PR التب‎ ants Pleurisy nÀerperesg 
03 | è | áI ذات‎ Pueumonia gvenportg 
ia AH الؤرقة‎ Cilaucosis yNa xeri 
i * الشهرة العلبية‎ Canine appetite kovos operis 


8* 

CER SEE o * 7 | 
E Y Reference to Appendix. (1) will show that many other 
Arabic terms under this heading, e.g., terms denoting different 

85 kinds of urine and different kinds of pulse, nre translated. literally 
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Arabie names of many plants are literal translations of their 
Greek names; Below are given oily à few Instances ; many 
others of a similar type will be found in Appendix (2). 


0 


"TL Par taria officitalis ptos wra‏ القار 
ماقم ع نا روج Volypody‏ بست پائہ = بسفائي .۲ كثير الارجل 
0 . 
wia ex 3 3 na yit ١ Pols podium vulgure T A NUOKKOS‏ 
uU | l5uzloss, ox-longue Bot y Nwrirov‏ الدور 
P a‏ 1237 59( بان انس 
w zpvoyAÀuxremrov‏ 
uaill Kam) Sass fy rpxyorurye ١‏ 


Though the Arabs translated the Greek technical terms, 
in most cases, vet we will net be justified in 


Development o concluding: from this that they did not develop 
Arabic tnedical nomen: — | 
clature. medical nomenclature any further than the. 


Greeks. Dr. Simon says that the Arabs, 
later period, advanced the formal side of the medical science 
by developing the Anatomical nomenclature further than what 


' "The same system, it seems, was followed in some other sciences 
also whieh the Arabs borrowed from other nations. In Logie the Arabic 
terms given below with their Greek equivalents appear to be translations 


of the corresponding Greek terms. , 
d 541! Premiss mporaociq 
ba او‎ 5a Middle term opos * merov 
psl حن‎ Major term ro pakor 2, pov 
des 1 Figure rns 
الد ور‎ Vicious orcle Kos 
المقولة‎ Category حامر بترا دي‎ 


In Alchemy py ذهب‎ und زاق القمر‎ are probably translations of 


NpugoxopxA dov and xépor«Aqgvov respectively (Ar. Alchemisten, Heidelberg, 
1924, Pt. T pp- 21, 28, footnote). But in alchemy the Arabs could not havo 
í system too frequently except in regard to the names -of 
sause this science was not developed by their predecessors. 





و 


^ 
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they received from the Greeks. In this they must have been 
helped by the scientific development of Arabie Grammar. Thus 
m case of single-worded Pathological terms they mostly used 


the form Jis , like GUA, Angina, بغار‎ , Fever, كؤاز‎ , Tetanus 
glue, Headache, 555, Vertigo — e&j, Catarrh, ete. In 
Pharmacology they mostly used the form فعول‎ , such as byas, 
snuff, yis , powder, حمول‎ , suppository, *33 , emetic, Gy, 
linctus cob , plaster, ete. 


It is difficult, however, to determine whether this syste m of 
translating technical terms was adopted by the early translators 
and maintained by Hunayn and his students, when they entered 
the translation department, on the ground that these Arabic 
terms had already gained currency, or whether they themselves 
hked this system and approved it because they were unable to 
substitute it by a better system. 

Hunayn and his school, however, almost entirely by their 

own exertions ' reproduced in Arabic, in less 
The share of 2 1 
Hunayn in Graco than fifty years well-nigh all the impportant 
Arabic medicel tran medical works of the Greeks. To what extent 
this part of Arabie medical literature was 
indebted to the school of Hunayn, will be made clear by the 
following table? : 


| — — — — — m _ — — wm — — — سد‎ — — — — — — — 


' We have said this because the physieinns of Jundishápür are not 
mentioned ag translators of any medical work into Arabic.  Yühanná b 
Másawayh himself is not mentioned as û translator. The name of George, 
who is mentioned by Ibn Abi Usaybi‘n as a translator (Vol. I, p. 203), docs 
not occur in the list of translators given by Tbnu'| Nadim (al-Fihrist, 
p. 244). Even Ibn Abi Usavbíf'u does not say which medical works he had 
translated. Only one Kunnásh of George is mentioned by the Arabic 
bibliographors; and this book which he had written in Syriac was translated 
into Arabie by Hunayn (Tabagdt, Vol. Y, p. 125). 

* In this table I have left out those Greek authors the translators 
f whose works are not mentioned by Tbou'l Nadim. The table is based on 
the statement of Ibnu'l-Nadím (pp. 288-93). | 
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Greek authors The number of works Numbet of works tran- 
translated slated by Hunayn's 
sehoa!. 
Gulen 5-57 T tol H5 


; 


- > 
- 
5 


tw 
— 


Oreibasios 
Paulos 
Dioscorides 


— 
— 


These translations, in spite of the great care with which 
they were made, were not always free from faults. Ibnu'I-Baytár 
says ın connection with the word سطرونيون‎ that “Hunayn has 
translated it as est, which is far from being correct." ' 
He also says in connection with the word شقراص‎ , 
that Hunayn has translated the Greek word wx) (probably 


Kerros) as شقراص‎ . Itis strange, he says, that Hunayn has 
done ,مع‎ because these two plants do not even resemble each 
other. Dr. Simon has also referred to some mistakes in the 
Arabic translation of Galen's Anatomy. But, as he SAYS, 
such mistakes are not many.” 


Hunavn and his students, apart from translating the Greek 
medical works, made also some independent contributions to the 
Arabic medical literature. Long lists of their independent 
medical works are found in the Fihrist, and other Arabie biblio- 
graphical works. 

Side by side with the physicians well versed in the Greek 

system of Medicine, however, there were 
une in Bagbdád, living at Baghdád many Indian medical men, 

having a thorough knowledge of their own 
system, who sometimes vied with their rivals and showed the 
efficacy of their art where the devotees of the Greek systems had 
failed." 


٠ Vol. UT, p. 13. Ibnu'I-Baytár has also referred to other mistakes 
of translators in general (though he has not mentioned the name of Hunayn), 
Vol H, p. 46. 
= Vol. HI, p. 66. 
Anatomie des Galen, Vol. T, Int. p. 45. 
* For such cases seo Tabagdtu'l-Atibbd’, Vol. IL, pp. 33-35. 
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CHAPTER IV 
INDIAN MEDICINE UNDER THE MIBASIDS 


The Arabs appear to have got much regard for India even 
before the rise of Islám. This is apparent 
Relation between from the fact that many of them gave their 
ancient Arabia aud - 
India, daughters and sweethearts the name Hinda. 
They were at anv rate in touch with India 
before the rise of [shim as it has been proved on philological and 
other grounds. The names of several Indian products like Indian 
sword, Indian spices, sandal, aloes-wood, ete., are found in pre- 
Ishimic Arabian poems. Several words of Indian origin like 
Káfür (kapür, camphor), zanjabil (zaranjabira, ginger) and tibd 
opt occur in the Qur án also. The traditions current among 
the Muslims that Adam descended from Paradise to Indian soil 
and received his first revelation in this country,’ also show that 
the Arabs had special regard for il. This contact, however, was 
due to the commercial relations between Arabia and India before 
the rise of Ishim. For, since the ancient time till about the 
16th century of the Christian era the Arabs served as an important 
medium: through which the products of China, Indonesia, India 
and Persia passed to Egypt and to Western countries. 


The rise of Ishim and the establishment of its vast empire 
extending from the borders of France to those 

Closer contact Of China gave a spur to the commercial acti- 
—* E URN ities of the Arabs and to their love for travels 
by land as well as by sea. Thus they were 

brought in closer contact than before, with the various peoples 
amd their enultures. Many of them also settled down in some of 
the coastal towns of India during the early period of the history 
of Ishim, in connection with their business activities. Some of 
the Indians also are said to have been seen in the company of 


! ‘Arab wa Hind ke Ta‘alingat, published in 1980, "pp, 3, 12, 71-72. 
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the Prophet and some of them are said to have settled down in 
Mesopotamia during the early part of the Umayyad regime." 
As n matter of fact, it has been claimed that it were the Arabs 
who for the first tume gave the name Hind (India) to the whole 
of this sub-continent. 
Not long after this, Sindh was conquered by the Umayyads 
l and was annexed to their empire. Many 
ES aioe " Arabs settled down there, made it their home 
and developed great love for it, which has been 
beautifully expressed by one of their poets. He savs: 
When India and its arrows were admired in the battle- 
field. my friends disliked it, but this was not proper ; 
By my life, it is à land where, when rain falls, it turns into 
pearls and ruby for those who have no ornaments ; 
From here come musk, camphor, amber and aloes-wood, 
and various kinds of perfumes for those who require them ; 

Here grow all kinds of sweet-smelling substances and nut- 
meg, amd andropogonnadus: 

Here are found ivory and J-1/-PHAL, and aloes-wood, and 
sandal and here is found in abundance the mineral T'ütía + 

Here are found the hons, the leopards, the elephants and 
the bears ; 

And here are found the cranes, and the parrots and the 
peacocks and the pigeons ; 

And here grow the coconut tree and the ebony tree and 
the pepper plant ; 

And here are made the unparalleled swords which need not 
be polished, and the lances which when wielded, large armies 
are routed ; 

Who can deny the excellence of such a land except a fool ?' * 


= — دا — — — — 


pM MÀ — —— — —— € 


١ Arab wo Hind ke Ta'ulluqdt, pp. 11-12. 
* AX rid Hilád, wl-Qazvini, p. S5. 
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From among the cultures with which the Arabs came in 
Doo BE contact, however, they were impressed most 
influence af Greek by those of the Greeks and of the Indians. 
eulinre on the Arabe. 
But some of the centres of the Greek culture, 
e.g., Alexandria, Emessa, Damascus, Harrán, 11115 and 
Jundishápür were situated nearer to Arabia and to the capitals 
of the Islámic State in the early period of its history than those 
of the Indian culture. The Arabs, therefore, first took to the 
Greek culture, and the translation of the Greek works into Arabic 
began under the Umayyad regime as it has been already sfated. 
But before long they realized the great value of Indian culture 
and from the beginning of the ‘Abbasid period the translation ol 
the Indian works into Arabie and their assimilation by the Arabs 
began". 
These translations highly impressed the Arab scholars. 
Several Arabic writers of the 3rd and the 
High regard of the 4th centuries of the Islámie era have emphatic- 
Arabs for tadini 1 . M. 
culture. ally expressed their high regard for Indian 
culture. ‘Amr b, Bahr  al-Jábiz of Basra 
(d. 869 A.D.), for example, has remarked :— 
'" FE have found the inhabitants of Tudia to have made = great 
advancement in Astrology and in Mathematics. They 
ab jab uon bY have a special Indian seript. In the Science of 
Medicine also they are highly advanced. They know 
sume of its special secrets and are experts in the treatment of serious 
diseases. They are experts in the arts of sculpture, painting, and archi- 
tecture, ete. Their paintings in colour ore found in nsrehes and similar 
structures. They possess the game of chess which is the noblest game 
and requires more intelleet ond intelligence than any other game- ‘They 
make ahining swords and are the best swordsmen haying great mastery 
on the art of wielding them. They know the charms by which the poisons 
may be counteracted and puins cured. Their musio is charming. The 
name of one of their musical instruments is Kankala which consists of 
n v inae string fixed on gourd (Kadi), It is used in place of Sitár and 





The — of Sachnu (India, ERE in this connection is‏ م 
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Jhánjh. They have various kinds of dances. They have special skill 
ju fighting with lances. They know the ‘Mundsafa '(7) They know 
magic, fumigation and enuterization. They have a seript comprehending 
the letters of various languages, and many other scripts also, Their 
literature is rich in poetry nnd has long orations. They have special 
instinct for philosophy and literature- We have received the book 
* Kalila-Wa-Dimna ' from them. ‘They are thoughtful and vigorous. The 
Chinese do not possess the qualities which they have. They have good 
judgement and follow praiseworthy practices like cleaning and brushing 
the teeth, doing physical exercise and dying the hairs and combing and 
dressing them. They have beauty, grace, elegance and fragrance. Their 
women are examplary. From them the royalties get the best aloes-wood 
and with them originated mysticism and charms which counteract the 
poisons. The origin of Astronomical Science also goes back to the Indians. 
From them the other peoples learnt it. Adam descended from the heaven 
to their country. It is said that the Abyssinians are well-built and have 
fine voice. But you will certainly find these qualities among the young 
Sindhi songstresses also, There is yet another special quality among 
them. Among the slaves the best cooks are those from Sindh. They 
have natural instinct for preparing well all kinds of tasteful dishes. 
Another excellence of them is that the money-changers do not trust their 
bags and exchange-houses but with the Sindhia and their sons, because 
they have better insight in matters of exchange and are more trustworthy 
and loyal than others. Few of the money-changers would trust a Greek 
or a Khurásání with his exchange bag and keys.''"' 

Another important author the well-known historian, 

Its appreciation by al-Ya'qubí (d. 900 A.D.) remarks :— 

al- Ya' qübi. 

" The Indians are mien of science and thought. They surpass all 
other peoples in every science; their judgement on astronomical problems 
is the best; and their book on this subject is the Siddhdnta which has 
been utilized by the Greeks as well as the Persians and others. In the 
Science of Medicine their ideas are highly advanced. Their books on this 
subject are (i) Susrud (Susrüta) which deseribes the symptoms of diseases 
nnd the method of their treatment and their medicaments, and (ii) the 
Charak (Charaka) and (ii) the Nidán (Niddna) which denis with the 


: Rasé’il of al-Jáhiz, Egypt, 1824 A.H., pp. 81-82. Two inde- 
pendent separate collections of the small treatises of al-Jáhiz. have been 
published from Egypt. The first of these was published in 1324 A.H. 
| 5--1901n 
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symptoms of four hundred and four diseases without giving their trent- 
ments, and (ic) the Síindhshán (Siddluiyoga) which literally means the 
purity of success (Safwun Nujh — purity of suecess or elixir of success) 
enne ,ممم‎ AANA on Logic and Philosophy they have a large number of 
books which deal with their principles. From among these books are (1) 
the book called Tufa (Topa?) which deals with the definition and scope 
of Logic and (2) the book dealing with the problems on which the Greeka 
nnd the Indians differ (?). And they have a large number of other books 
which nre too many to be mentioned." 


Another great Arabic writer of the 9th century of the 


es appreciation by Christian era, Abú  Ma'shar al-Balkhf,*(d. 
ee 885 A.D.) remarks :— 


"The Indians are the first (most advanced) nation, very Inrge in 
number and belonging to n nobie country. All the ancient peoples have 
acknowledged their wisdom and accepted their excellence in the various 


branches of knowledge........................... The kings of China used to 
enl) the Indian kings ns the kings of wisdom because of their great interest 
inne SOOO The Indians, therefore, according to 


all the nations throughout the ages had been the mines of wisdom, and 
the fountains of justice and administration. But on account of the grent 
distance of India from our country few of their compositions reached us- 
And, therefore, only a small portion of their sciences was received by us. 
We learnt of only a few of their scholars. In Astronomy, for example, 
there are three schools of thought in India—(i) the School of Siddhanta, 
(ii) the School of Arjbhar (Aryyabhatta) and (iii) the School of Arkand (?) 
or (Khandakhádyaka).? But in spite of our efforts we received only the theory 
of Siddhánta. And this is the theory which has been followed by a group of 
Muslim scholars who based their (Astronomical) tables on it, e.g., Muhammad 
b. Ibráhím al-Fazdri, and Habash b. ‘Abdallah al-Baghdádí and Muhammad 
b. Muse nul-Khwárizmf nnd Ibnu'l-Adami nnd others. And the meaning 
of the word Siddhdnta is *' the Eternal "Times '" ns Ibnu'l-Adamí has 
explained it in his Tables. In music we have received from them the 
book ealled Ydfar (7). It literally means '' the Fruits of Wisdom ". It 
contains the principles of modulation and the collections of tunes, And 
what reached us of their science of Ethics is the book Kalila Wa Dimna 
which is widely known. And what renched us of their works on 





* al-Yá'qúbi, Leyden, Vol. I, p. 105. 
? Baehnu—al-Bírüní's India, Vol. I, Int. pp. xxxv, xxxi, 
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arithmetic is the one which has been elluborated by Abd Ja'far 
Muhammad b. Mûsa al-Khwdrizmi. This is the shortest process of 
calculation easiest to learn. It proves the sharp intelligence of the 
Indians, their creative genius and their excellence in invention.''* 


These observations of three of the important authoritative 
Arabic writers abundantly show the high esteem in which the 
Arabs held the people of India and their culture. Their high 
estimate of the Indian culture, as the contents of their remarks 
showy, was based on their personal study and experience. One of 
them has also pointed out the causes on account of which they 
could not have as thorough a knowledge of the various branches 
of Indian sciences as they had of those of the Greeks. 

But in spite of these difficulties the advent of the 'Abbásids 

and the high influencial position attained in 
court of tal Magic. their court by the Barmecides who had been 

greatly interested in Indian sciences, facili- 
tated the translation of Indian works into Arabic. 

Al-Mansür, the second 'Abbásid Caliph received embassies 
from Sindh one of which included some Indian pandits who 
presented him with two Indian books on Astronomy : the Brahma 
Siddhánta and the  Khandakhádyaka. He ordered Ibráhím 
al-Fazárí to translate them into Arabie with the help of these 
pandits.* 

During the reign of al-Rashid, the Barmecides attained the 

Infuenee of the Ugliest and most influencial position in the 
Parmecides in tbe court 'Abbásid court. They were the descendants 
of al-Rashid. 1 

of the high priest of the Buddhist temple of 
Balkh. Their title Barmak is an Arabicized form of the Indian 
term ' Paramukh ' which was the title of the high priest of the 
temple. Khilid, the Barmecid, was probably the first of them 
to accept Islám. His father, the last Barmak, was skilled in 


— — 





' Vdrikhu'l-Hukama', pp. 205-67. 
° Tárikhu'l-Hukamá', p. 270; India, Vol. I, Introduction p. xxxi 


lbid, Chapt. I. 
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Astronomy, Philosophy and Medicine.) His descendants, natur- 
ally had special interest in Indian sciences and encouraged the 
translation of Sanskrit medical works into 
Arabic. In addition to the Barmecides there 
were other courtiers of Hárün also like Abû 
“Umar al-A'jamí, Ishiq b. Sulayman al-Hashimi, and Abú 
Hatim al-Balkhi, who were interested in this branch of cultural 
activity. But the Barmecides were the most influential and 
resourceful of all of them. They were, however, helped in 
attainment of their objective by certain incidents in the court. 


It has been related, for example, that  Hürün-al-Rashíd 
once, suffered from some serious disease which 
bafiled the talents of the practitioners of the 
Greek system of medicine in Baghdáüd. At last 
at the suggestion of one of his courtiers, a physician from India 
was called by the Caliph who was treated by him and cured of 
his disease. 

This was Manka (Manikya). He has been described as 

being wel] versed in medical and other sciences 
at he LM Manka of India, a successful practitioner of the 
healing art and a philosopher of saintly 

character, having a profound knowledge of the Indian as well as 
of the Persian (Pahlawf) language. The Caliph gave him rich 
reward and bestowed upon him large properties. He must have 
also included him among the nobles of his court. "There he 
acquired a thorough knowledge of Islamic religion and discussed 
its merits with the Muslim savants and ultimately was con- 
verted to Ishim.” He was attached to the hospital of the 
Barmecides and translated several books from Sanskrit into 
Persian or Arabie language* which will be mentioned later. 

! Encyclopaedia of Ieldm—Art. Barmak. 

= Tabagaitu'l-Atibbd, Vol. II, p. 33; Tárikh of al-Tabari, Leyden, 
Vol. HII, pp. 747-48. 
* al-Jabiz, Kitábu'l-Hayawán, Vol. VII, p. 65, 
* el-Fihrist, Leipzig, pp. 245, 308. ms dae 


Their interest in 
Indian Seoences. 


Indian — physicians 
at Baghdad. 
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Another important Indian physician who lived at Baghdad 
simultancously with Manka was Ibn Dhan 

Ibn Dhan at Baghdad. (probably a descendant of Dhanapati). He 
was called to Baghdád by Yahya the Barmecid, 

and was appointed by him as the director of his hospital. At 

his suggestion Ibn Dhan translated several Indian medical works 
into Persian or Arabic language’ which will be mentioned later. 


A third important and successful practitioner of the healing 

á art of India, at Baghdad was Salih,” the son 

IAE. e Me ip Per or descendant of Bhela (probably Sali, the 
son or descendant of the famous physician 

Bhela). His name is either the Arabicized form of Sali, or he 
was converted to Islám and consequently his name was changed 
as Sálih which is more likely. He lived, however, at Baghdad 
during the Caliphate of Hürün-al-Rashíd (756—814 A.D.), 
but he does not appear to have held any official position, nor is 
he credited with the translation of any Indian medical work into 
Persian or Arabic. He was probably a private practitioner of 
his art in the metropolis of Islám. His name has been men- 
tioned only in connection with the treatment of a cousin أت‎ 
Hárün-al-Rashíd, of which a graphic description has been given 
by Ibn Abí Usaybí'a, on the ultimate authority of eve witnesses. 
Ibrihim a cousin of Hárün-al-Rashíd suffered from 
epilepsy. The Caliph’s personal physician 

Hix treatment of Gubriel examined him and declared that the 
al- Rashid's cousin. patient was sure to die within a few hours. 
The Caliph was greatly touched at the news. 

He gave up his food and wept and lamented. His courtiers and 
attendants also felt highly aggrieved at his great sorrow. One 
of them suggested to him that Salih, the descendant of Bhela 
who was as great a master of Indian Medicine as Gabriel was of 





t gl-Fihrist, Leipzig. pp. 245, 303. 

* Cyril Elgood has mentioned the name of this physician as Sálah 
bin Nahala (Medical History of Persia, Cambridge 1951, p. 05); but it is 
based on wrong Arabic Text. 
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Greek Medicine, might be called. The suggestion was accepted. 
The physician was called. He went to the residence of the 
patient, examined him and reported to the Caliph that the patient 
would never die of the present disease. He said that he would 
risk all that he possessed, if the patient died of his present sick- 
ness. Soon after this, the news of the death of the patient 
came, Preparations were made for his burial in the presence 
of the Caliph and his attendants and others including Salih. 

Salih strongly protested against all this. He affirmed 
with complete confidence that he was ready to demonstrate to 
the Caliph that the patient was alive and he could cure him then 
and there. He actually demonstrated that Ibráhim was still 
living by pricking a needle in his left thumb at which he 
(Ibrahim, the patient) withdrew his hand. 

After this at the advice of Salih, Ibrahim was removed out 
of his coffin, bathed and put in his usual dress. Then Salih 
blew some snuff prepared of Kundush (verartilum Album) in the 
nose of the patient. After about ten minutes his body quivered 
and he sneezed, sat up, and kissed the hands of the Caliph who 
inquired from him as to what had happened to him. He replied 
that he bad slept such a sound sleep as he had never done before. 
And he dreamt that a dog had bitten in his left thumb which 
pained even after he had sat up.’ 

Over and above these three distinguished Indian physicians 
there must have been at Baghdád several others of them also; 
but we have received no information about them. 

The Arab scholars, however, knew not only their contem- 

porary Indian savants and physicians who 
ede oy nbs now, lived at Baghdád, but they had also acquired 
Inélan physicians aod some information about some of the ancient 

Indian physicians and masters of sciences. 
The following of them have been mentioned by the Arabie 
writers” :— 

: Tabaqütu'l-Atibbá, Vol. IT, pp. 34-35. 

a al.Fihrist, pp. 270-271, Tárikhu'l-Hukamá', p. 205. abeqdtul. 
Afibbd,’ Vol. I, pp. 92-83. 
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(1) Kanka (Kankoyana j was one of the most accomplished Indian 
philosophers of the ancient time. He had insight in the healing art and 
in the properties of the drugs and of the nature of their compounds. He 
was one of the most learned men with regard. to the form of the Universe, 
the constitution of the firmaments and the movements of the stars. Abû 
Ma'shar says in the Kitábu'l-'Ulüf that Kanka (Ksnkavana) was unani- 
mously accepted by all the Indian scholars to be the greatest muster of 
Astronomy in the ancient times, Some of the books composed by him 


are:—(a) Kitdbun-Namüdár — fil-Amár, (The Book of Horoscopes of 
Lives?), (b) Kitdbu-Asréri'l-Mawdlid (The Book of the Secreta of the 
Births or of Alchemy ?), (c) Kitdbu'l-Qirind! (The Book of the Conjunc- 
tions), (d) A book on the Science of Medicine. It is of the type of a 
text book, (e) Kitábun-Fit-Tawahhum (The Book of Mania or Hysteria), 
(f) Kitébun fil-Ahdáthi-'Alami  fil-Qirin (The Book on the incidents 
that may happen in the world under certain conjunctions of stars). 


(2) Sanjhal (Sandelin?) was one of the learned men of India, well 
versed in the Science of Medicine and Astronomy; and one of his com- 
positions is the Kitdbu'l-Mawdlid (The Book of the Nativities). 


(3) Shánáq (Chánakya or Baunaka?) He was one of the medical 
men of India. He had large experience in the practice of the Science of 
Medicine and had versatile knowledge of various branches of Science and 
Philosophy. He excelled in the science of Astronomy, was a good conver- 
sationist and occupied a high position in the courts of the Indian kings of 
his time. He says in his book which he called the Muntahalul-Jauhar 
(The Essence of the HRenlity)-—'' O Governor (King)! Take care of the 
slips of the times, ond be afraid of their grip and of the pangs of their 
domination; beware, that oll the actions have their consequences, be, 
therefore, careful of the retribution of the times, for they are treacherous; 
be, therefore, on your guard against them; the fates are unknown, so be 
prepared for them; the times are changing, be afraid of their domination. 
They are full of evils, so fear their severity; they nre quick in their deceit, 
so do not feel secure against their changes. And know that he who did 
not nurse himself for the diseases of the times during his own life, his 
cure would be extremely difficult in the home of diseases (after death). 
And he who humbled down his own (lower) senses and controlled them 
in doing good for himself, showed his excellence and proved his nobility. 
And he who did not control his own self which is only one, and failed to 
control his senses which are five, and he who did not control his senses 
inspite of their being few and humble, would be unable to control his 
subordinates and agents, largo in number and intractable. Consequently 
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the common subjeet people living in the distant towns and far off parts 


-$ 


of the dominion would be highly uncontrolable for him. 


From among the bdoks composed by Shánáq (Chûnakya ?) 
are the (a) book of poisons which is in five discourses; (b) the 
book of Veterinary Science; (c) a book on Astronomy; (d) the 
Muntahalu'l-Jauhar (the Book on the Essence of the Reality). 
This book he had composed for one of the kings of his time, who 
was called as the descendant of Cumanus (Kumanusa?), the 
Indian. 

(4) Jaudhar (Yasodhara?). He was one of the excellent philo- 
sophers and learned men of India, distinguished in his own time. He 
had an insight in the Science of Medicine and had compiled several books 
on scientifico subjects. One of these books is the Kitabu'l-Mawálid (the 
Book of Nativities or Alchemy ?). 


In addition to the above ancient Indian scholars and 
authors the names of ten others of them have been mentioned 
by Ibnu’l-Nadim, (al-Fihrist, p. 271), and by Ibn Abi Usaibi‘a, 
(Tabaqdtu'l-Atibbá," Vol. II. p. 32), but in the present state of 
our knowledge it is impossible to be sure about their identity. 

The following Indian medical works, however, were 

Indian medical wea TeDGered into Arabic during the ‘Abbisid 
translated into Arabic. Caliphate — 

(i) Charaka. It was translated into Persian (Pahlawf) probably by 
Manka (Manikya) and then it was, rendered into Arabic by 
one “Abdullah b. ‘Ali. 

(ii) Susrud (Susrüta) It was rendered into Arabic by Manka 
(Manikya) at the suggestion of Yahya, the son of Khálid— 
the Barmecid. It consisted of ten discourses. 

(iii) Astankar (Ashtongahridaya). It was rendered into Arabic by 
Ibn Dhan. 

(re) Niddn (Nidéna). The name of the Arabic translator of this 
book is not known. But it has been described ns containing 
the symptoms and description of 404 diseases without giving 
the methods of their treatment.’ 





L^ al Fihrist, Leipzig, pp. 5808; Tabaqdátu'l-Atibbá," Vol. II, p. 32.— 
The names of these four books given by Arabic writers have baffled the 
attempts of several European Orientalists to identify them. But the 
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(v) Sindhastdq or Sindhshda (Niddháyoga). The meaning of the term 


has been deseribed by Ibnu'l-Nadím os Safwatun-Nujh* which 
means the Purity of Success which is the Arabic rendering of 


Siddhdvoga which means Elixir of Success. It was translated 
into Arabic by Ibn Dhann. 


(vi) Kitdbu's-Sumium (the Book of Poisons). It is in five discourses. It 
was translated from the Indian language into Persian (Pahlawi) 
language by Manka (Manikya) at the suggestion of Khalid the 
Barmecid and was copied in Persian (Pahlawi) by Abu Hatin 
of Balkh. It was translated at a later period into Arabic 
by “Abbas b. Said who read it out to the Caliph al-Ma'màán. 


CIL SUES re Ae ا‎ ssu The book of Rusa, the Indian woman, dealing 
with the treatment of women. 
HI eat PE E e .....The book dealing with the opinions of the Indions 
nbout the various kinds of snakes and their poisons. 
(TT TEE IU axe uv imho d) A short treatise on drugs. 
(3) موه د مهدر‎ SA The Book of the Treatment of Pregnant Women, 
C. METPETQCTISXIISITE IE The Book of Intoxication (Intoxicants). 
CORY Teesaxceves FR د‎ The book dealing with one hundred diseases and 
one hundred medicaments, by Tugashtal ( ?). 
Gm) LES cer SS OES The Book on the Effect of Mania or Hysteria. 
[I TU) FTE Sterna AUS The book giving names of drugs in ten different 
languages. 
CIO BEETTTOTIETTID IT TO TIT The book dealing with the drugs about the pro- 


perties and nature of which the Indians and the Greeks differ * 


The above account of the translation of Greek and Indian 

The Arabie medica) Medical works into Arabie before the middle 
"item influenced l l * " 1 i 4 

pei sg CE Of the 9th century shows that by this time the 

works than by the Arabic writers had at their disposal, not only 


indian, most of the Greek medical works but also 


— — — — — -—— — — — — — — — — — — — 


problem has been set at rest by the identification of several pussages from 
these books quoted in the Paradise of Wisdom (Paradise of Wisdom. 
Appendix). 

* ‘The word has been wrongly given in the Tabaqatw !-Atibbá^ us 
Suratu l-Nujh (Vol. IT, p. 82). 

2 al-Fihrist, pp. 246, 303; Tahbagdlu' l-Atibbád', Vol. 11, pp. 32-33. 
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most of the important Indian medical works. But the study of 
the independent works of the Arabic writers on medical sciences 
shows that whereas they were very largely influenced bv the 
Greek system, the influence of the Indian writers on them was con- 
fined to the therapeutics and medicaments only. The Greek medi- 
eal theories were adopted by them almost in their entirety and the 
names of Hippocrates, of Galen and of Dioscorides had been their 
bywords. But the medical theories of the Indians did noi appeal 
to them. The names of Charaka and Susrtita are very sparingly 
mentioned by them. And the Ashtanghradaya and the Nidjina 
are referred to so far as I know by only two of them—(i) ‘Ali 
Ibn Rabban-at-Tabarí and Gi) his pupil Abû Bakr Zakariyya 
ar-Rázi. 





Abu Sabl ‘Ali bin Rabban-at-Tabarí of whom a detailed 
: account will be given later, gave at the end 
Rabban gave — a : 5 : iai 
cimmary of the Indian Of his book the Pirdausu |I Hikmat (Paradise 
of Wisdom, completed in 850 A.D.) a short 
account of the whole system of Indian Medicine on the basis of 
four important Indian medical works: (1) the Charaka, (2) the 
Susrita, (3) the Niddna, and (4) the Ashtanghradaya* and 
referred to the book of an Indian woman medical writer from 
Which he has given the prescriptions for some of the uterine 
afflictions.* 


After “Ali b. Rabban, his distinguished and well-reputed 
a Ne quod avout bupil, ar-Rázi who i considered to be the 
medical works. greatest Muslim physician and chemist, quoted 


١ Firdaueu'l Hikmat, pp. 557-600. The assertion of Cecilia €. 
Medler that in the Firdausu'l-Hikmat the Byzantine ond Hindu materials 
are combined (The History of Medicine, 1947, p. 555) is vague and not quite 
well founded. The whole of the Firdaus is based on Greek works. Only 
at the end of the book the author has given a short account of the Hindu 
«vstem of Medicine in order to add to the knowledge of the readers of 
the book (p. 557). At another place he says (p. 588) that whatever he 
wrote m this section he deseribed os a narrator and not os a follower, 

* Ibid., pp. 501-94. 
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the above mentioned Indian medical works together with several 
others, in many of his books particularly in his Magnum Opus, 
al-Háwi the Continens which was published after the death of the 
author. It is a gigantic book in many big volumes." “It con- 
tains'', says Neuburger, an astounding mass of extracts (mostly 
literal) from Graeeo-Arabic and Indian lhiterature................+- 
—— It is only an immense collection of excerpts and original 
notes Which might have served as the groundwork for a methodi- 
cally varried out eneyelopaedia of Medicine.” Ibn Abi Usaybí^a 
savs thet he found in «al-Hdwi and other. works? of al-Rázi 
quotations from the following books of the Indians (O) the 
Charaka, (2) the Susrita, (3) the Nidána, (4) the Ashtangh- 
ridaya, (5) the Gindhstáq) Sidhdhdyoqa, (6) the book of the 
drugs about the nature and properties of which the Greeks and 
the Indians differed, (7) the book on the treatment of pregnant 
woman, (8) the booklet on the Indian drugs, (9) the book dealing 
with one hundred diseases and one hundred medicaments by 
Tugashtal (9), (10) the book on the treatment of women by Rusa 
the Indian woman, (11) the book dealing with intoxication by 
an Indian, (12) the book dealing with the opinion of the Indians 
about the various kinds of snakes and their poisons, (13) the book 
on the effect of mania on various diseases. 


After “Ali and al-Rázi," the Arabic medical writers seldom , 

if ever, made any reference to Indian medical 

— — whites works excepting Charak and Susrita to which 
some of them referred in connection with the 

drugs and medicaments. But the Persian books produced in 
India appear to have been largely influenced by Indian system of 
Medicine. One of these works will be treated in a later chapter. 


—— ينه ل‎ — i —— SJ ER — Ce É —Ó— — — 
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٠ See Brown's Lectures on Arabian Medicine, pp. 48.53. The 
book is now being printed by the Dáiratul-Ma'árif of Hyderabad, Deccan. 

= History of Medicine, Vol. I. pp. 361-62. 

a Tabagdtu'l-Atibba’, Vol. IL, p. 32. T aim unable to give reference 
to the original works of al-Ráz(. for they are not available for me at present. 
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When Hunayn and others, however, were busily engaged 

in translating Greek and Indian medical 

— Group of works into Arabic there was another equally 

or more important group of physicians at 

Baghdád. Thinking the translation work beneath their scholar- 

ship and dignity, or feeling themselves unqualified for this work, 

these men helped in the development of Arabian Medicine bv 

producing independent works in Arabic. To this group belonged 

almost all the physicians of the school of Jundishápür who wrote 

medical works in Arabic, and also other medical men of this 
period like Sábür b. Sahl, *'Tsi b. Masa and others. 


The works of the members of this group so far as it appears 

from their titles and descriptions given in the 

Their works. Arabie bibliographies, may be divided into 
two classes. 

(1) Those works which dealt with the same subjects with 
Which the ancient physicians had dealt in such of their works as 
were translated into Arabic, like Nildbia’lHummaydt' of Ibn 
Másawayvh, the 'Kitdbu man la yahduruha Tabibiin™ of 'Isá b. 
Mása, ete. In these works they tried to treat the old subjects 
on new lines and to add the results of their own experience to 
what they had received from the ancient. Thus in the Kitdbu'l- 
AHummayit, Ibn. Maswayh treated the subject in a tabular form 
( yea ), a form that, so far as we know, had never before 
been applied to such subjects.” 





— ——————————————U — سڪ‎ 


' Tabaqdtu'l-Atibbá', Vol. 1, p. 183. The sume work of Galen also 
was translated into Arabic (al-Filrixt, pp. 289-00), 
: * Ibid., p. 184. A book of the same title be Rhuphos was translated 
into Arabie (al-Fihrist, p. 201). 
` In another book, WKitibu'l-Tashrih — (''árikhu'I-Hukamá, p. 38), 
Yübanná b. Méásawayh attempted to test and verify the anatomical 
system of Galen. According to Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, he had the ambition 
to write a book on Anatomy, had kept monkeys to dissect them when 
they were grown up, had received particular species of them from Mu'tasim 
and wrote a book on Anatomy which was admired by friends and foes 
alike (fabagdt, Vol. I, p. 178). According to n story reported by Ibnu'l- 
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(2) To the second class belong such works of these 
physicians as dealt with subjects not treated by the ancient 
writers. The pharmacopoeia of Sábür b. Sall, the book on 
piles by Abû, Müsá ‘Isa, the book on the causes of sudden death 
by Qusti Ibn Luqá, ete. may be included in this class. 

Though a very large number of very able medical men 
were busy in serving the cause of Arabian Medicine in different 
ways,:yet there was an important work in connection with it— 
the,systematization of the different branches of this science— 
which did not receive any serious attention from these physicians. 
An able and energetic young man of 'Tabaristin, well-qualified 
in the healing art, and well-equipped for this work, felt its 
necessity and took it up. This was Abu Sahl ‘Ali b. Rabban, 
al-Tabari the author of Firdausu' l-Hikmat. 


e Oe —— À— >... - »)هه‎ ——— — 
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Qiftí, he wanted to disseét his own sou in order to establish human 
Anatomy but the Caliph stood in the way (pp. 390-91). But Ibnul- 
Nadim has not mentioned the Aitdbu'l-Tashrik in the list of Ibn 
Másnwayh's works, nor could we find any reference to this book in any 
extant medical work that we have rend. ‘The stories related by Ibn Ab: 
Usaybi'a and Ibnu'l-QOifti are not found in any Arabian histories. 





CHAPTER V 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE LIFE or ABU’ Hasan ‘Au b. SAHL 
RABBAN AL-TABARI THE COMPILER OF THE FIRST 
INDEPENDENT ARABIC MEDICAL COMPENDIUM, 


In spite of his importance as an accomplished scholar in 
Philosophy, Astronomy and Medicine, in some 

wat oF th religions (particularly Christianity and Islám) 
Mat apd religion and some languages, and as an author of 
several books, some of which are pioneer 

works on their subjects, he has been generally neglected by the 
Arabie historians and bibliographers. Some of them, while 
mentioning his name in connection with other personages, have 
not written any notice on him at all: some call him once ° Ali b. 
Zaw' and again refer to him as ‘Ali b. Ravyan ? some mention 
his name as “Ali b. Zayd; and some allude to him both as ‘Ali 
b. Razin and as ‘Ali b. Zayn* which is the name given to ‘Ali 
by most of the Muslim writers.” Those who have mentioned 
the name of ‘Ali more correctly again differ among themselves 
in details. Al-Tabari, the historian, calls him ‘Ali b. Rabban 
7 al-Nasráni ; ;* Ibnu] Qifti calls him Abu’! Hasan ‘Ali b. Rabban 
al-Tabari ; ; and Ibn Abi Usawbí'a mentions his name us Abu'l 


wl ` Hasan ‘Ali b. Sahl Rabban al-Tabari." 
| ١ Yaqut Irshiádu't-*arib, ed, Margoliouth Gibb Memorial Series VI, 








ve vol. IL, p. 279; vol. VI, p. 429. Ibn Khullilkán ed. Wüstenfeld, No. 717, (p. 75. 
| 1 3 al-Fihriat, ed. Flügel Leipzig, 1872, pp. 205 and 316. 
Mu عن‎ ` al-Mas' ûdi, Muriju'l-Dhahab. Ed. Meyard, vol. VII, p. 326. 


(004 Yáqüt. Mutjumu'l-Buldin, ed. Wüstenfeld, vol. Il, p. 608; vol. 


DW eek 


P HEIDE 507. 
Te al- Birini, Kitébu'l-Hind, Ed. Sachau, p. 302; Eng. Trans., vol. L 


al-Tabari, ed. de Gonja; ser. 1. p. 1276. | 
dukamá, ed: J. ——— 
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Thus we find that the very name of ‘Ali has been corrupted 
in many different ways, and that his full and correct name 
has not been given by any Muslim historian or bibliographer. 
It is only by comparing them with one another and with what 
"Ali himself has said in his introduction to the Firdausu'l-Hikmat 
that we ean make out the correct form of his name as  Abu' 


Hasan ‘Alf b. Sahl Rabban at-Tabari. 


Ibnu'| Qifti, who so far as we know, is the first Muslim 
bibliographer to write a note on 'Alí, has, however, introduced 
another fable with regard to his religion, that the father of ‘Ali 


was called Rabban because he was a Jew ) لاذه كان ربين اليمود‎ (.' 
This has been repeated by Ibn Abi 'Usaybi‘a.* in spite of the 
historian at-Tabarí's calling him ‘Alf b. Rabban-al-Nasránf, 


These confused and sometimes contradictory statements of 

the Muslim authorities with regard to the 

— Lr cre "^" name and religion of ‘Ali caused a correspond- 
ing confusion in the European literature. 

Some Orientalists, thinking that “Alf b. Sahl and ‘Ali b. Zayn 
were two different persons, have mentioned them separately 
calling him once the teacher and again a pupil of ar-Rází, and 
have tried to explain the words ''* Zayn at-Tabari '" as meaning 
'" the Ornament of Tabaristan '' .* Some of them beheved that 
his name was ‘Ali b. Dhabl or Zabl with L,* while most of them 
thought that his name was ‘Ali b. Zayn.” The ambiguous title of 
the father of our ‘Ali and the erroneous statement of Ibnu'l Qifti 
and Ibn Abi 'Usaybft'a about his religion also misled the European 
Orientalists, and consequently his name occurs in connection 


u — — — 
— — — — — 


! Pdrikhu‘'l-Hukamd' ed.: J. Lippert Leipzig, 19053, p. 231. 

= Tabaqátu l-Atibbá', Cairo, vol. I, p. 309. 

^ Hammer Purgstall, Cultur Geschichte der Orient. Wien, 1852, 
vol, 111, p. 301; vol. IV, p. 300. 

' See Flügel's Article on Ibnu'l-Nadím in Z.D.M.G., wol. NITE, 
p. 5M. 

^ Wüstenfeldà Geschichte der Arabische 'Artse, Göttingen. 1840. 
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With the Jewish physicians,’ the Jewish Arabic literature,” and 
Jewish literature in general) When this theory was shown to 
be false, by the publication of the Kitábu'd-Díni-wa'd-Daulat. of 
‘Alf; wherein he explicitly said that before acccepting Islám he 
was a Christian,“ a great Orientalist concluded from the title of 
the father of ‘Ali ( ز ربمن‎ that probably he was an important 
member of the Christian Church.* But ‘Ali in his introduction 
to the Firdausu'l- Hikmat says that his father was called **Rabban'' 
on account of his learning and other accomplishments." f 
Thus in spite of the great interest in ‘Ali b. Rabban shown 
by some Orientalists, a connected account of his life and criticism 
of his merits and works could not have been written, hitherto, 
beeause neither his works were published nor were the biographi- 
eal details, which are to some extent supplied by ‘Ali himself 
in some of his works, available. We shall, therefore, here, 
attempt to give a sketch of his life so far as it can be gathered 
from his works and other sources, together with an estimate of 
his real merits and criticism of such of his works as have been 
published or are known to exist in manuscripts. 
Abu'l Hasan “Ali b. Sahl Rabban-at-Tabari was probably 
The place and date Orn in a learned family at Merv, about 
of the birth of ‘A. 810 A.D. This can safely be fixed as the 
period of his birth on the basis of certain incidents which he has 


' Bee E. Carmoly'& article on La Medicine Juif. Review Oriental, 
1841, pp. 810-31. 

* Arabische Literatur der Juden, Frankfort, 1002, p. 32, ct seq. 

?^ Steinschneider’s Literatur der Juden. English ‘Translation. 
London 1857, p. 194. 

* Book of Religion and Empire. Tr. Mingana, Manchester, 1922, 

, 50. 
: ^ See Prof. Néldeke on ‘Ali Tabari in Deutsche Literatur-Zeitung 
1, Jan. 1924, col. 22. 

* Firdausu'l-Hikimnat, ed. Siddiqi, Berlin, 1028, p. 1. The use uf 
the word ''Rabban' in this sense does not seem to be uncommon. 
Hunayan b. Isháq wos also addressed by Gabriel os (v34) mooning 
thereby ““my teacher " ond '' worshipful."  Tabagátw'l-Atibbd, wol. T, 
p. 186; se» also ZDM. G., vol. 85 (1981), p. 44. 


^ 
^ 
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described in the Firdausu'l-Hikmat and from the observation of 
certain natural phenomena which took place before those 
incidents. : 

He says that once while offering the night prayers with 
his father, he saw a flame, in the shape of a thick and long 
column, rising from the south and passing towards the north, 
and he remarks that it was not long after this that the king of the 
mountains of Tabaristin was forcibly removed from his kingdom, 
to which he returned after passing some anxious days.’ He has 
“lso referred to the appearance of comets and shooting stars, ete., 
(a) at Merv before the assassination of Fadl, the Wazir, by 
al-Ma'mün, and his taking charge of the Caliphate in Baghdad 
(818 A.D.), (b) at 'Tabaristin, before the capture and assassina- 
tion of Mázyár b. Qárin, by the Caliph al-Mu'tasim (in 838 A.D.), 
(c) before the earthquake and destruction of Fárghana, and the 
great rebellion against the Caliph (al-Mu'tasim) which he 
successfully quelled, but soon died and was succeeded by Harün 
(al-Wáthiq in 842 A.D.) and (d) at Surramanrá-a, before the 
death of Hárün (al-Wáthiq) due to a serious disease in 847 A.D.* 
The first of these incidents refers to the defeat of Mázvár b. Qárin 
at the hands of Shahriyár b. Sharwin about the vear 825 A.D., 
his flight to 'Iráq and his re-instatement in his kingdom with the 
help of al-Mámuün.* At this time ‘Ali must have been grown up 
enough to offer prayers with his father and to understand these 
things and therefore we can fix the vear 810 A.D. as the 
approximate date of his birth. 

‘Ali came of a learned family. His uncle Abii Zakkár 
Yahyá b. Nu'mán, well-known in 'Iráq and 
Khurásán, was renowned for his ability in 
discussion and excellence in knowledge.* His father, Sahl. who 


‘Ala family, 





صل س — — 





— — — — — — 
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٠١ Findausu'l Hikmat, p. 618. 
a Ibid., pp. 618-19. 
* Professor Browne's translation of Ibn Isfandivüár's History of 
Tabaristin, E. J. Gibb Memorial series IT. pp. 146-49. 
* Nitdbu'd-Dini-wa'd-Daulat. Cairo 1923, p. 124. Eng. Tr. p. 147. 
*T—10018 
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belonged to a family of secretaries at Merv, was a respectable and 
literary man, zealous in the pursuit of virtue, had studied 
Philosophy and Medicine and preferred the medical profession to 
that of his forefathers, not for the sake of worldly profit, but in 
order '' to conform himself to the divine attributes '', wherefore 
he was commonly called ** Rabban.’ He also knew the different 
branches of Mathematics and translated many books from one 
language into another. According to Ibnu'l-Qifti, his translation 
of al-Majasti was more complete than those by other translators.’ 


Ali was brought up under the care of his father and 
received his education in medical science from him. He must 
have studied the different branches of Philosophy and Mathematics, 
reiglious books, the Arabic, Syriac and Hebrew languages, and 
perhaps some Greek also, with his father, who knew all these 
subjects. In his Firdausu'l-Hikmat * we find him discussing 
philosophical and mathematical problems and explaining Greek 
terms, while he quotes from Syriac and Hebrew text in his 
Kitdbu'’d-Dint-wa'd- Daulat * and says in the Firdausu'l-Hikmat 
that he had translated it into Syriac also.’ 


The interest of “Ali in Medical Science developed under the 

Hi» interest io influence of the times and particularly that 
Eee onmes. of his father. Having finished his studies, 
he left Tabaristin for Mesopotamia which being the seat of the 
Islamic Government attracted the best intellects of the time from 
all quarters. He probably settled down at Baghdad, followed 
the medical profession and became a renowned physician. 
During this period of his life, he studied most of the important 


— —— - — — — — — — — — —— 


' Firdausu'l-Hik mat, Berlin 1928, p. 1. | 

2 Tárikhu'l-Hukamá, Leipzig 1908, p. 187. C. A. Nallino does not 
believe in the statement of Ibnu’! Qifti that Sahl had translated al-Majasti. 
(al-Battani, Part I, p. 310, No. 8). 

+ See the contenta. of Firdausu'l-Híkmat, pp. 60, 80; and the 
Kitábu'd-Dini-wa'd-Daulat, text pp. 1-2. 

* See text pp. 81, 84; Eng. Tr. pp. 95, 98. 

* Firdausu'l-Hikmat, p. 8. 3 
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medical works of the Greeks, the Svrians and the Indians, and 
probably such works of the Babylonians as came within his 
reach." While studying these works he felt the want of a short, 
self-contained medical compendium which might serve as a guide 
to students of this science. None of his predecessors or con- 
temporaries who were engaged in translating the works of the 
ancients into Arabic or testing and verifying the results arrived 
at by them, had done this work of svstematizing the different 
branahes of Medicine satisfactorily." ‘Ali took the first step 
towards it, among the Arabian medical writers, and began the 
composition of his life-long work the Firdausu'l-Hikmat (the 
Paradise of Wisdom). 


About the end of the reign of al-Ma'mün (833 A.D. there 
Hix Secretarvehip, CAME A turning-point in the life of ‘Alf. Al- 
Ma'mün bestowed the title of Maulá Amíru'l- 
Mu'minin upon Mázyár b. Qárin, the prince of Tabaristin, and 
subsequently put him in charge of the highland of Tabaristán.* 
Al leaving the medical profession which he liked and loved. 
entered the service of Mázyár as his secretary, and continued in 
that position till Mázyár was put to death owing to his rebellion 
against the Caliph.“ Miüzyár had a great regard for “Ali, who 
possessed some influence over the people of 'labaristán as is 
indicated by Mázvár's asking him, among others, to go to certain 
people whom Mizyar had imprisoned and induce them to pay the 
arrears of their taxes." 


When Mázyür, however, lost all hopes regarding the success 
of his revolt, he asked ‘Ali and others to go to the commander of 
the Caliph's army and plead for their lives.* Granted amnesty, 


` 3 Firdausw'l-Hikmat, p. 1; (Kitdbu Hifgi'a-Bibhat) Bodleian, Marsh. 
418. f. 10 b, et, seq. 





" See aupra p. 37, 

"  Tádrikhi Tabaristdn, pp. 147.48. 

°  Firdausu'l- Hikmat, p. 2. 

* Annala of at-Tabar!, Seri, 8, vol. II, p. 1288, 
. 


Ibid., p. 1984. 
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‘Ali went to Ray, where he resumed his practice as a physician. 
After some time he entered the service of the Caliph al-Mu'tasim 
as his secretary,’ à position which he held till the accession of 
al-Mutawakkil, who persuaded him to embrace Islám * and con- 
ferred upon him the title of Maulá Amiru'l-Mu'minin * at the 
same time making him one of his courtiers in recognition of his 
scholarship and merit," Whilst acting as secretary to Máüzyár 
and to the Caliph al-Mu'tasim, and during the anxious days 
which he passed after the defeat and execution of Mazyar,, 
‘Ali's interest in Medical Science remained as keen as ever, and 
he continued the task of completing his compendium on Medicine.* 
The date of his death is not known. But it may be assumed 
The date of hi that he died at about the age of eighty-five 
death. long after 855 A.D. when he is said to have 
completed his book Kitábu'd-Dini-Wa'd-Daulat* and it is nct 
unlikely that about the end of his life Abu Bakr Muhammad b. 
Zakarivyá ar-Rází studied medicine with him. 


Ibnu']lNadím has mentioned the names of five of his 
works :— 


(1) Tuhfatu'Il-Mulük (The Present for Kings). 

(2) Firdausu'l-Hil:mat (The Paradise of Wisdom). 

(3) Kunndshwl-Headrat (The Excellent Compendiurn). 

(4) Kitádbu Mandfi "*il-Adwiyati wa'l-At'imati wa'l-Aqdqir (The 
Book of the Utility of Foods, Drinks and Drues).’ 





Tárikhu'l-Hukamá, p. 231. 

* Kitábu'd-Dini wa'd Daulat, p. 144. Professor Néldeke probably 
relying upon al.Fihrist, p. 296, holds that ‘Ali accepted Islám unde" 
Mu'tasim. Deutsche Literaturzeitung 1, Jan. 1024, Col, 23. 

Kitábu'd-Díni wa'd Daulat, pp. 5, 144. 
al.Fihrist, p. 296, 

Firdausu'l-Hikmat, p. 2. 

Eng Tr. Int. p. XVI. 

al-Fihrist, Leipzig, 1872, p. 206 
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(5) Kitdbun ffl-Amtháli wal-Adat ‘AMi Madháhibit-Fursi wa'r- 
Rimi wa'l--Arab,^ (A Book on Proverbs and Etiquettes 
according to the Persians, the Greeks and the Arabs). 
Ibn Abi 'Usaybí'a has added to this list the names of five 
other works by ‘Alf :— 
(6) Kitdbu Irfáqvl-Houydt. 
(7) Kitdbu Hifgi's Sihhat (The Book of the Preservation of Health. 
(8) Aifdbun fi l-Hijamat (A Book on Cupping). 
(9) Aitdbun fi'I-Huqa (A Book on Charms). 
(10)  Kitábun fi Tartibi'l-Aghdhiyd? (A Book ou Dietetics). 
Ibn Isfandivár has added to this list the name of one more 
book :— 
(11) Bahru'l-Fawd id 


To this list we must add the name of three other works of ‘Alî 
which are not mentioned by any historian or bibliographer :— 
(12) Aitábu'd-Dini Wa'd-Daulat (The Book of Religion und Empire). 
(19) Kitdbun fi'r-Raddi ‘ala agnéfi 'I-Nasárá (A Book in reply to the 
(14) Kitábu'l-Idádh, to which ‘Alf himself refers in his. Frrdausu . 
Hikmdád! (p. 113). 
Different Denominations of the Christians).* 

Just as there has been confusion in the Arabie. authorities 
concerning the name of ‘Ali, so we find in them some misunder- 
standing about his works also. Some of these books, like the 
last three ones, have not been noticed by any of them, while others 
are mentioned under different titles, as if they were different books. 
Thus the Bahru’l-Fawd'id, mentioned by Ibn Isfandivár, is only 
an alternative for Bahru’l Mandfi’, which is the title given by “Ali to 
the — Firdausu'l-Hikmat. Probably the Kunnáshu'l-Hadrat, 





! al-Pihriat, Leipzig, 1872, p. 816. "The author of al-Fihrist has 
attributed this book to one ‘Ali b, Rayyan al-Nasráni,: but it is only n 
corrupt form of ‘Ali b, Rabban al-Nasráni, the name by which at-Tabari the 
historian refers to 'Alí, in his history (series 1, p. 1276). 

a Tabaqátu'l-Attibbá, Cairo 1882, vol. I, p. 300. 

^ — Tárikhi Tabaristán, E. J. W. Gibb, series 11, p. B0, 

>» Kitdbu'd-Dini wa'd-Daulat, pp. 86; 93. Eng. Tr. pp. 100, 107. 
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mentioned by Ibnu'l-Nadím, is also identical with the Firdausu'l- 
Hikmat, because ‘Ali calls it Kunndsh as well. 


Time, however, has not been generous with the works of 
'Ali. Most of his works disappeared and only three out of a 
dozen have come down to us. The most important of these, 
the Firdausu'l-Hikmat, a full account and criticism of which 
will be given in the next chapter, has been edited by the present 
writer and published by the Sonne Press, in Berlin. The 
Kitdbu Hifzi's-Sihhat which is an abstract of the Firdaus is 
preserved in the Bodleian Library. The Kitdbu'd-Dint  wa'd- 
Daulat, of which a unique 13th century manuscript is preserved 
in the John Rylands Library at Manchester, has been edited and 
translated into English by Dr. A. Mingana.’ 


— — — — — — 


'  Uri's Catalogue, vol. I, No. D. L. XXVIII. 

* The text was published by al-Mugqtatsf press, Cairo in 1928, 
the translation was published by the Manchester University press in 1922. 
A review of this book by Professor Theodor Nóldeke appeared in Deutsche 
Literaturzeitung, for Jan. 1, 1924, Cols. 22.28. 





CHAPTER VI 


THe FIRDAUSU'L-HIKMAT, THE FIRST INDEPENDENT 
ARABIC MEDICAL COMPENDIUM 


The Firdausu'l-Hikmat, or Pardise of Wisdom by ‘Ali 
b. Rabban is the first Independent, complete 
— littlest. ‘te Arabie medical compendium. It gives us a 
bird's-eye view of the development of Arabic 
medical literature at the time of its composition. Being based 
on materials taken from many of the important previous and 
contemporary writers on the subject, it brings forth prominently 
the important features of Arabic Medicine, and svstematizes its 
different parts on the basis of Aristotelian principles. Tt, thus, 
develops that systematic treatment of the different branches of 
the Science of Medicine which was begun by Oribasios and Paulos 
and having passed later on, through the hands of ar-Rází and 
‘Ali b. 'Abbás and others, culminated in the Canon of Avicenna. 
The Firdausu'l-Hikmat presents to us also, on the one hand, the 
high qualifications that were considered necessary for a recognised 
physician by the Arabic writers, and, on the other hand, the low 
and contemptible tricks that were practised by the charlatans in 
order to attract patients." 

Side by side with the Greek Medicine, it gives us a short, 
clear and coherent exposition of the whole system of Indian 
Medicine.* Tn this respect, as far as I know, it is unique in the 
whole Arabie medical literature. Thus this book laid the 
foundation-stone of the comparative study of the different 
systems of the Science of Medicine, a study which unfortunately 
was neglected by the followers of “Ali b. Rabban and did not bear 
any fruit. 


— —Á———Á — — à BO — — — — — — — — — 


` Port VII. Dis. 2, chap. 5. 
* Part VII. Dis. 4, et. seq. 
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Over and above medical technical matters, the Firdausu'l- 
Hikmat contains some materials of philosophical, botanical, 
zoological, meteorological, astronomical and historical interests 
also. Most of them are the results of the personal observation of 
‘Ali b. Rabban himself." These materials have been utilized bx 
important writers on these subjects.* | 

After the 13th century, however, partly on account of 
some of its intrinsic defects, which were natural in the first 
compendium of Medicine, and partly because better compendiums 
were written in Arabic, by this time, the Firdausu'I-Hikmat was 
entirely neglected and became almost extinct. 

‘Ali b. Rabban began the composition of this book about 

— —— the year 215 A.H./830 A.D.,' and continued 
tion. it during his secretaryship of Mázyür b. Qárin, 
the ruler of Tabaristán, in his leisure hours. 
He had almost finished this work in the year 838 A.D. when 
it was interrupted for some time on account of the rebellion of 
Mizyir against the Caliph al-Mu'tasim, which caused much 
trouble and anxiety to the author himself.‘ It was also hindered 
afterwards, when he became secretary to al-Mu'tasim, on account 
of the great burden of official work that fell upon his shoulders." 
He finished this work, however, at '' Surra man ra'á '' in the 
third year of the reign of al-Mutawakkil.' Having finished the 
composition of the book, he translated it into Syriac and circul- 
ated it far and wide, in order to make it more popular and useful, 
and also made a synopsis of it for the use of those who had no 
patience or time to go through the whole book." 


— — — — أب — — لي — — — ag‏ — — - 


' See infra pp. 84-85. 
See infra pp. 86-87. 
* "This date is based on the supposition that ‘Ali became Müzyür's 
secretary when he was put in charge of Tabaristán by al-Ma'muün. 
*  Firdausu'l- Hik mat, p. 2, 
"Iia. p... 3, 
* Ibid., p. 2. 
T Ibid., pp. 2, 8. 
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The object of ‘Ali in compiling this book was neither to 
comply with the request of his friends nor to 
please a prince or a caliph as generally had 
been the ease with the works of this period, but only to do his 
duty, as a scholar well versed in Medicine, by writing a compen- 
dium comprising all the branches of Medical Science, to serve 
as n guide for the students of this science, for whom the need 
of a book of this type must have been felt by all interested in the 
promotion of the healing art. ‘Ali in the introduction to the 
l'irddusu'l-Hikimat, says that amongst the books written by the 
physicians he found many '* Kunnáshát '' (eompendiums) by 
the Syrians and others in which the authors had confined them- 
selves to one of the many different branches of the Science of 
Medicine. This led him ta compile from them a book compre- 
hending the virtues of the works of the ancients as well as those 
of the moderns, so that it might be a comprehensive guide to 
them all. In another place he claims credit for this compilation 
because he thereby saved students from the trouble of collecting the 
materials, and smoothed their way to this Art.’ 


The Objeet, 


This remark of ‘Ali about the medical works of the Greeks 
and the Syrians is corroborated by other Arabic sources also. 
Hippocrates, Rhuphos, Galen, Philagrios and others had written 
a large number of medical books, but all their works as we know 
them from the lists given by Ibnu'I-Nadím, Ibnu'l-Qiftí, and 
Ibn Abi Usaxbi'a, and from the published collections of the works 
of some of them, were either monographs dealing with particular 
diseases or treatises on some particular branch of Medical Science. 
Of the ancient physicians known to the Arabs, the only authors 
of medical compendiums were Oreibasios, Pauls of Aegina, 
Ahrun al-Qus and Georges the father of Bukhtyashü. Oribasios, 
who was probably the first compandium writer, compiled three 
compendiunis : (a) Lic paren ل دمرصى)‎ Sus ant which consisted 
of seventy volumes, (b) Envois which consisted of nine 


— —H SS "!À M — — — 


1 Firdausu'l-Hikmat, Berlin, 1925, p. 3. 
B—1901IP 
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volumes, and (¢) Srzopora which consisted of four volumes.’ 
None of them were complete according to our anthor, because the 
elements and their evolutions, the '' complexions '" and humours 
and faculties were not treated in these books at all. The same 
was the case with the rzouvgus Of Paulos.” As regards the 
other two authors we have to depend upon the general statement 
of “Ali b. Rabban himself because ‘Ali b. ‘Abbás, the only 
author whose criticism on the compendium of Ahrun we possess, 
does not say anything about its contents? while concerning, the 
compendium of Georges we have not received any report. 
Feeling the necessity of a short self-contained medical 
compendium, ‘Ali b. Rabban took up this task. 
He used a large number of the important 
works of his predecessors and contemporaries in his compilation. 
Though, while mentioning his sources, he has referred onlv to 
Hippocrates, Galen, Aristotle,  Yühanna b. Misawayh and 
Hunayn the translator, only, alluding to others by the vague 
term '* and others "", vet in the body of the book he has also 
referred to and quoted from the works of Pythagoras,’ Theo- 
phrastos, Dioscorides, — Demoeritos, Magnus of  Emessa,’ 
Alexander the traveller whom he calls al-Iskandar al-"Tawwzaf, 


Sources. 


+. 


-— T — — — —— — — 


٠ al-Pihriat ed. Flügel Leipzig, 1871, p. 202, ef. Neubergers, History 
of medicine, Oxford, 1010, pp. 802-303. 

* Kámilu'l-Sinád'at of ‘Ali b. ‘Abbas, Coiro, Vol. T. pp. 2-5. 

`~ Ibid,, Vol. I, pp. 8-4. 

* Though now it is generally held that Pythagoras did not write 
nny book (W. Smith's Die, vol. 3, p. 620, col. 2), yet more than three 
treatises hind been attributed to him in the middle ages (Thomas Stanley's 
History of Philosophy, London, 1887, pp. 511-512), some of which were 
translated into Arabic, (al-Fihrist, p. 245). The quotation in the Firdausu T- 
Hikmat might have been taken from some of these trenties. 

® Magnus has been referred to by Ibn Rabban, ns the author of n 
treatise on Urine, (cf. al-Fihrist, p. 293). A copy of the Arabie translation 
of this book is preserved in the Berlin State Library, (Ahlwardt's 
Calalogue Vol. V, p. 6M, No. 62924), But the Greek version of the same 
treatise is found in the collection of Galen's works. 
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Alexander the philosopher, Stephen, Arsalaus, who is probably 
Archelaos of Athens, and Archigenes (a name which is differently 
written in the different parts of the book, sometimes as 
Arkågbhánís and sometimes as Arsájánís) and Axominos. To his 
contemporaries ‘Ali has never referred in the body of the book. 
The names of Yülhanna b. Másawayh and Hunayn do not occur 


therein even once. He has also referred in many places, to the — 


opinions of the Chaldaeans, the Egyptians and the Indians in 
seneral without referring to any particular author or book. 
* While referring to the authors mentioned above and quot- 
ing from their works, ‘Ali has never mentioned 
The names of bak the names of their books with the exception 
quoted arc generally : : = | 
hot mentioned of the treatises of Hippocrates on the Embryo, 
on Prognosis, on Places and Waters, the 
commentary of Galen on the last treatise, and the treatise ol 
Magnus on urine. 
He has also quoted from two other books—the Kitabul- 
Faldhat * and the Kitdbu Tabav al-Hayawan’ 


Kitkbu I-Falahat without referring to the names of their 
amd Kilêb Tabir | : ١ ey 9 
al. Hauamcán. authors. The quotations from the Kitdbul- 


Faláhat, we have been able to identify with 
passages in the AKitdbwl-Paldhat al-Nabatiyya” of Ibnu'l- 
Walhshivva. But the book of Ibnu'I-Wahlshivya, which is 
generally supposed to be a forgery * was written in the year 
SOL A.D., i.e., forty-one years after the composition of the 
l'irdausu'l-Hikmalt.* 
| Firdausu l-Hikmat, pp. 518; 520; 526-520, 5230. 

2 Jbid., pp. 5024; XM. 

^ Berlin Lbg. 291 (Ablwardt’s Cet, 6204) ff. 2 b.—3. b. 8 a —h : 
O b.; 112 a. 

٠ Dr. R. A. Nicholson's Lit. Hist. of the Ar. 1010, Int. p. xxw 

٠ As no other Kildbu'l Faláhat by any. other early Arabie. write 
las been reported by any bibliographer, this anachronism can be explained 
only by assuming that the Aiidbw'l-Falihat is not à forgery as Prof 
Néldeke holds (Z.D.M.G.) but a translation of an earlier work 
(us its author says), to which ‘Ali b. Rabban writing about 





جه 





© forty yers — had referred by the Arabic translation of its nime. 
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In the last discourse of the last part of the Firdausu'l- 
Hikmat ‘Alî has referred to four Indian books, 


— Indian works. A . 
from which he has summarized the spine i 


— — 





— — 
— — — — — — — — — 


In order to show that ‘Ali had referred to this book and no other, we 
shall give here one quotation from the Firdausu'l-Hikmat and the cor- 
responding passage of the Kifübu'l-Falahat. ‘Ali b. Rabban says :— 
ضعيقاً او رأيت الفوبان‎ Gye تصوت‎ pilaa) الفلاحة اذا رأيت‎ CUS Cale قال‎ 
Mb, ا‎ ^ - . —— ^ m — 
roe الطير‎ ls »#تقابعة او‎ tel — و تققلب دي الهراء و‎ E و‎ PI ye 
viri قي‎ ef Rad! iG من بين الشجر و يعثر الاتفداس في الماء او رأيت الى جام‎ 
يال على‎ ade thas Luke او رایت علق اسافل القد ور حين ترقع عن الثار شراراً‎ 


(pp. 920-21) - 3 المطر و‎ 
After u few lines again he savs:— 


و قال 'ذا رايت ضوء السراج ليس بضوي و رأيت الغنم pad‏ و تنزوا نزواً ly‏ 

(p. 521(  ءاقشلا دل ذلى كله على طول‎ 
The corresponding passage from the Kitábul-Faláhat : — 

r1 : p. 
glandi ان بوى مايكون فى الفياغن من‎ alll باذن‎ uu! 36 و من علاعات‎ 


و الغيث ' و اذا يرى خى اسائل القدور حين ترفع عن lasÓ!‏ شرار E‏ 


ail QI! dale‏ القيك أو اذا برى الدجاج يكثر الاحقعاى: و التصويت و الكراكن 
و الططاطيف عائدة ءلى الماء يصوت فقلىف علامة الغيت * و اذا راي Pa GIG‏ 
من Bags Qu; pele‏ كلها علاعات الغيت ' و علامات طول الشتاء ان bbli $43 ji‏ 

و الفلفل ' و EVE‏ ذات اليمن عن ALAM‏ و wye‏ 
الشمس يعفر الارض sau‏ و ينظر الى السماء فذلى ايضاً من alele‏ طول الشقار 
(.داجى .2 (f.‏ 


and other quotations in the Firdausu l-Hikmat aud bhe cor- 
the Kitábu I- Faláhat show that 
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system of Medicine. ‘These are (a) Charaka,’ (b) Susrüta, 
(c) Niddna* and (d) Ashtangahriddyas 

In quoting his authorities “Ali does not care for their 

words. ln some places he summarizes long 

(erates of quoti passages occurring in the original works, and 

in others he silently combines the passages or 

the ideas occurring in the original works in different places and 

refers the whole passage to his authorities. These quotations, 

so far as we have been able to identify them with the Arabic 

manuscripts of القصول‎ and المعرفة‎ 8-085 of Hippocrates are 

on the whole correct.’ 


— — 
— — — — — — — — — — — 





— 


٠ The name of this book occurs in British Museum manuscript of 


the Firdaus as Kharak. Ybnu'-Nadím calls it Sirak (303). Avicenna 
refers to it as Shearal: (Canon vol. I, p. 250). It was translated into 
Arabic from Persian by “Abdu'l-ldh b. “Ali (al-Filirist 208). The translator 
of the Persian version is not known. An English translation of the Charaka 
has been published by Avinush Chandra Kavirakn (Calcutta 1002). 

7 Nusrüla, which is mentioned by Arabie. «authorities: us Susrud, 
was translated into Arabie by the Indian physician, Manka, at the instance 
of Yuliya b. Khalid the Barmecid (al-Filrist, p. 308), An English 
translation of this book has been published by Kunja Lal Bhishugrutus 
(Calcutta, 1907). 

^ Niddna, some parts of this book, which is mentioued by Arab 
vuthorities as Badin has also been translated into English. 

+ Aashtangahridiya, the name of which bas been corrupted by 
Ibnu l-Nadim as Astanker, and by Ibu Abi Usaybt'a as Asanker, wus 
translated info Arabie by Ibu Dhan (al-PFihrist, p. 303). 

a Dr, E. Th. Withington, who has very kindly identified. for tw 
some of these quotations with the Greek originals, hus pointed oul in 
some cases that the Greek words ure not correctly translated. Thus 
(p. 350), t$ الكلية و على رياح غليظة‎ pes على‎ Jas النفاخات في البرل‎ 
ought to be acute disease of the kidney  (Aph. 33-34 Littre); aud 
(p. 35) المهمازيل‎ we قال البقراط اى السمان من الناس اقل عمرا‎ 
also is not quite correct because the Greek word raXNvMavaroe means 
sudden death and not earlier death (Aph. 2, 44 Littre.) He has 
shown such mistakes in some other cases also. But such mistakes, which 
‘must be due to the translators of Greek works into Arabic and not to 


‘All, are not many. 


* 
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Having dealt with the date of the composition of the book 
and its sources Wwe proceed to describe its general plan and 
division in different parts and their order, its contents, its 
influence on the later writers and the general character of its 
manuscripts that have come down to us. 


According to ‘Ali's conception of the Science of Medicine, it 

includes not only Physiology, Pathology, Ana- 

oe ee 66 Pharmacology and other branches of 

Medical Science but also Natural and General 

Philosophy and Astronomy the knowledge of which was con- 

sidered to be indispensable for a physician during the ancient 
and middle ages. 


In dealing with the different. parts of his subject in this 
broad sense our author's plan was to start 

E an of the with the most simple and fundamental things 
like * matter ', * form ' and the elements and 

their evolution, and proceed in the natural and logical way to 
the more complex, e.g. the embrvo and the development of its 
different parts. Here after dealing with the soul, the internal 
and external senses and other mental phenomena he would pro- 
ceed to discuss the complexion of the different parts of the body 
and the topics connected with them, and then with the bringing 
up and education of children, with what it is necessary to do in 
the different seasons of the vear in order to preserve one's health, 
and with nutrition and dietetics. Having dealt with elementary 
matters, he would deal with general principles of Pathology and 
Therapeutics and then with the special Pathology of the different 
parts of the body, their diseases and their symptoms and treat- 
ment. This would be supplemented with general discourses on 
blood-letting and phlebotomy, on the pulse and on urinoscopy. 
Then would follow the materia medica and toxicology. which 
would be preceded by a general discourse on tastes, scents and 
colours which determined the properties of the drugs. The book 
would be concluded with general discourses on waters, winds 
and places, on the truth of the Science of Medicine, on matters 
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relating to Astronomy and with a summary of Indian system of 
Medicine based on the four Indian books already referred to. 
In order to carry out this plan systematically, ‘Ali has 
divided the book according to the subject 
ns "Avon of matter, into seven main parts, each of which 
is divided into a number of discourses, which 
are again subdivided into chapters. The First Part deals with 
first principles like matter and form and element and things con- 
nected with them ; the Second Part with embryology and matters 
connected with it; the Third Part with dietetics; the Fourth 
Part with general and special Pathology ; the Fifth Part with 
tastes, scents and colours; the Sixth Part with materia medica ; 
the Seventh Part with climate, waters and winds, with Cosmo- 
graphy and Astronomy and with the utility of the Science of 
Medicine, concluding with a summary of Indian Medicine. 

The length and the number of discourses in the different 
parts, as well as the number of chapters in the 
different discourses vary greatly according to 
the magnitude and importance of the subjects 
treated in them. Thus the First, Third and Fifth Parts contain 
only one discourse, whereas the Fourth. Part which is the longest 
and according to our author the most important of all contains 
twelve discourses, the Second Part five discourses. the Sixth Part 
six discourses, and the Seventh Part eleven discourses. The 
length of the chapters in the different parts differs in the same 
way. The chapters in the First, Second, Fifth and Sixth Parts 
are much longer in comparison with those in the Fourth Part 
where they seldom exceed one page. 

We give below the contents of the book as fully as possible, 
so that the reader may form an idea of the wide range of the 
subjects which “Ali intended to cover in this short compendium. 


r. 


All paris are not 
of cqual length. 





CONTENTS 


° PART T 
DISCOURSE ] 
CHAP. 1. On the book itself. its name, its anthor, and its 
SOUTCES., 
Chir. 2, On matter, form, quality and quantity according to 
what the philosophers of different schools have *said 
about them 
- Crap. 3, On the simple (primary) and compound (secondary) 
| elements. Tt includes a refutation of those who 
believe that there is a fifth element. 

Char. 4. On the antagonism between these elements, It con- 
tains a section controverting those who hold that 
air is cold. 

Cuar. 5. On the change of the elements into one another. 
|» Cmar. 6. On metamorphosis 


si 


*- © 


i CHar. 7. On genesis and decay. 

= CHAP, RB. On action and reaction, 

-— Car. 9. On the genesis of things from elements and the 
000 > influence of the heavens and stars on them. 

—* CHar, 10. On the result of the action. of the elements in the 


m A | air and under the earth. | 
M Omar. 11. On the shooting stars, and the different colours 
that appear in the nir. 


١ * CHAP. 12. On the genesis of the different kinds of animals, i.e., 

* "v the terrestrial animals, the water animals, and the 
١ 

"E j birds. 








Ca) oer PART II 
Discourse 1 


omar 1. On the embryo. 
Char. NT On the different periods of. the —— nt of the 





CHAP. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 


La 
CHAP. 
CHAP. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 
CHAP. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 


CHAP, 


CHAP. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17: 
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On what causes the male or the female child and 
their multiplicity and paucity. 

On the cause of the birth of twin children, and on 
the completeness and defect of the parts of the body, 
etc. 


On the signs of pregnancy and of the child's being 
male or female, etc. 

On what Hippocrates has said about pregnancy 
and its signs. 

On abortion and what makes the delivery easy. 
On the temperament and the different parts of the 
body. 

On the stomach and the process which the food 
undergoes therein, and the peculiarities of the four 
kinds of complexion. 

On the involuntary and voluntary movements, and 
on brain, heart, nerves and veins, 

On the cause of the roundness of the head, and 
what is indicated by the difference of its size. 

On the number of openings in the head, and the 
outlets for superfluous matters. 

On the discussion of skin, hair and nails and teeth. 
On the cause of man's standing erect, the develop- 
ment of his hands and feet in their present form, 
and why he is taken as an epitome of the world 
(microcosm). 

On the cause of tallness and shortness, fatness and 
thinness, and on the different colours of men. 

On the cause of the growth of the beard, and of 
bald-headedness, and why men become grey in their 
old age, whereas the other animals do not. 

On the cause of nocturnal discharge in case of men, 
and menses in case of women, 

On the different parts of body, and their powers 
and functions. 
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CHAP. 18. On the ages of man, the seasons of the vear and the 
the succession of night and day. 


PART II 
DISCOURSE 2 


CHAP. 1. On the soul and that it is neither an attribute nor 
one of the complexions. 

CHAP. 2. On the doctrine that the soul is not a compound 
substance and on motion and its different kinds. 
This chapter also contains a refutation of those who 
do not believe in motion. 

CHaP. 3. On the relation of soul to body, that its existence 
in the body is not like the existence of some material 
things in others, and that light is neither body nor 
fire. 

CHAP. 4. On the description of the soul (based on Aristotle, 
and Theophrastos), that there is more than one soul 
in the body, and that some of them perish with the 
body. 

CHAP. 5. On intelligence, matter and the ten categories. 
This chapter is based on Pythagoras and Aristotle. 

CHAP. 6. On phantasy, imagination and commonsense; their 
functions and relation to intelligence. This chap- 
ter contains an article on definitions. 

CHAP. 7. On sight. 

CHAP. 8. On the remaining external senses, their comparative 
merits and functions. It contains an argument in 
answer to some of the author's contemporaries who 
held that light is fire, that the object of eye-sight is 
fire, that the object of the sense of touch is earth, 
and that the brain is cold because if it were hot it 
would have burnt up. 

Crap. 9. On colours, tastes and smells, and that they are 
attributes and not body as some people hold, 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 
CHAP. 
CHAP. 
CHAP. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 


CHAP, 


CHAP, 


CHAP, 
CHAP. 


CHAP. 


10. 


tz 
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On the faculties that control the growth of the body : 
the animal, the spiritual and the natural faculties ; 
their centres in human body, and their functions in 
life. 
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PART II 
DISCOURSE 3 


On the signs of human complexions, based on Galen. 
On the signs of the complexion of the brain. 
On the signs of the complexion of the heart. 


On the signs of the complexion of the liver and the 
stomach. 

On hunger and thirst, sleep and insomnia, laughter 
and weeping, and their physiological causes. 


On happiness and sorrow, shame and fear and their 
physiological causes. 


On desire, reason and anger, and the effect of the 


preponderance of one over another. It is based on 
Plato. 


On bravery and cowardice, generosity and  miserli- 
ness, forbearance and rashness, vanity and modesty, 
and love and enmity; their internal and external 
causes, and their nature. 

On intelligence and dullness, and memory and forget- 
fulness, and their physiological causes. 

On sneezing. 

On dreams, nocturnal discharge and nightmares 
and their physiological causes. 

On visions and their different kinds, evil eye and the 
different explanations of it, the views of the Indian 
and Egyptian philosophers on the power of imagina- 
tion ; the author's disinclination to believe in these 


things. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 
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PART II 
Discourse 4 


On the bringing-up of children, and methods to be 
employed to keep them healthy (based on Galen). 
On their training and education after they have 
grown up (based on Galen). i 
On the preservation of health (based on Galen and 
Hippocrates). 

On the measures to be taken by men of différent 
' complexions ' in different periods of their life in 
order to remain healthy, (based on Galen). 

On precautions to be taken in order to keep the 
different organs in normal condition, 


PART II 
Discourse 5 


On the measures to be taken in the spring season. 
On the measures to be taken in the winter season. 
On the measures to be taken in the autumn season. 
On the measures to be taken in the summer season. 
On what soldiers and travellers should do. 

On the causes of fatness and thinness. 

On different kinds of exercise, and the good or harm 
which they do to particular parts of the body. 


PART III 


Discourse 1 


On the cause of desire for food, and on its assimila- - 
tion (based on Aristotle). 

On the quantity of food, and the order in which 
different foods should be taken. 

On different kinds of food, their properties, and 
their effects. 





Crap. 


CHAP. 
CHAP. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 
CHAP. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 
CHAP. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 
CHAP. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 
CHAP. 
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PART IV 
Discourse 1 


On health and disease in general and the classification 
of the subject on different principles. 

On the general causes of disease. 

On diseases which occur in particular periods of life 
or particular seasons of the year. 

On diseases caused by the preponderance or disturb- 
ance in any one of the four humours. 

On the causes of the disturbance in the humours. 
On the symptoms of their disturbance. 

On the symptoms of internal diseases. 

On the general principles of treatment. 

On the principle of treatment of the different parts of 
the body. 


PART IV 
DISCOURSE 2 
On the diseases of each part of the body. 


On the diseases of the head. It contains some 
prescriptions used by the author himself. 

On injuries to the head. 

On brain afflictions, 

On the symptoms of different diseases of the brain. 
This chapter contains some interesting cases of the 
author’s time, but he does not give the Pathological 
details of them. 

On the treatment of brain diseases. 

This chapter contains many prescriptions, some of 
which were used by the father of our author. 

On such mental diseases as are due to the disorder of 
the stomach. 

On what Hippocrates has said about brain afflictions. 
On tinnitus, its causes and treatment. 


70 


CHAP. 
CHAP. 
CHAP. 


CHAP. 
CHAP. 


CHAP. 


9. 
10. 
LE: 


12. 
13. 


14. 


1. 


2. 
3. 
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On vertigo, its causes and treatment. 

On forgetfulness, its causes and treatment. 

On different kinds of headache, their causes and 
symptoms, 

On the treatment of headache. 

On the headache known as ''Shaqíqa'' which affects 
one half of the head, and its treatment. 

On the headache known as ‘° Sanwartá'' which affects 
the whole head, its symptoms and treatment. 


PART IV 


Discourse 3 


On the structure and anatomy of the eyes. 

On the diseases of the eyes. 

On the symptoms of the different diseases of the eye. 
On the treatment of eye diseases. 

On the treatment of diseases of the eyelids, eve- 
lashes and on inversion of the eye-lids. 

On the structure and anatomy of the organ of hearing, 
diseases of the ears, and their symptoms. 

On the treatment of ear diseases. 

On the diseases of the nose including their symptoms 
and treatment. 

On nasal haemorrhage, its causes and treatment. 
On nasal catarrh and its treatment. 

On the diseases of the face and their treatment. 
On the afflictions of the mouth and teeth. 


PART IV 
Discourse 4 


On spasm and tetanus, and other nervous afflictions, 
and their Pathological causes, 

On the symptoms of spasm and tetanus. 

On the treatment of spasm and tetanus. 


CHAP. 
CHAP. 


CHAP. 
CHAP, 


CHAP. 
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On tremor, its pathological causes and treatment. 
On paralysis and its pathology. 

On the symptoms of the two kinds of paralysis. 
On their treatment. 


PART IV 


Discourse 5 


On the nature, complexion and diseases of the 
throat and uvula, including diphtheria and angina. 
On the symptoms of the diseases of the throat and 
uvula. 

On the trentment of these diseases. 

On affections of the chest and voice. 

On their treatment. 

On asthma. 

On its treatment. 


PART IV 
DISCOURSE 6 


On the stomach, its function and its diseases. 

On the symptoms of the diseases of the stomach. 
On the treatment of the diseases of the stomach and 
of consumption. 

On vomiturition and its treatment, 

On hiecough and its treatment. 

On the treatment of the affections of the four powers 
of the limbs. viz., the power of attraction, retention, 
assimilation and repulsion, 


PART IV 
DISCOURSE 7 


On diseases of the liver. 
On the symptoms of the different diseases of the 


liver, 
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On dropsy and its three kinds, and its causes. 
On the treatment of the diseases of the liver, 
On the treatment of dropsy. 


PART IV 
DISCOURSE 8 


On 
On 
On 
On 
On 
On 


diseases of the heart. 

their symptoms and treatment. 
diseases of the lungs. 

their symptoms and prognosis. 
the treatment of the lungs. 
the treatment of cough. 
On haemorrhage. | 
On the symptoms indicating the different sources 
from which the blood comes in case of haemorrhage 
On the treatment of haemorrhage. 
On gall-bladder and jaundice. 

On diseases of the gall-bladder. 
On the treatment of jaundice. 

On spleen. 

On the treatment of spleen. 


PART IV 
DISCOURSE 9 


On diseases of the intestines, relaxation of the 
bowels and dysentery. 

On the symptoms of the diseases of intestines, and 
of relaxation of the bowels. ` 

On what Hippocrates has said on the subject. 

On the treatment of relaxation of the bowels and 
dysentery. 

On the intestine known as colon and the causes on 
account of which superfluous matters adhere to 
certain organs. 

On the symptoms of colic pain, 


CHAP. 


CHAP. 
CHAP. 
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On the treatment of colic pain and worms and 
taenia. 

On diseases of the kidneys. 

the symptoms of kidney-diseases. 

the treatment of kidney-diseases. 

diseases of the bladder. 

the symptoms of diseases of the bladder. 

the treatment of diseases of the bladder. 
diseases of the orifice of urine. 

the treatment of these diseases. 

On diseases of anus and their treatment. 

On diseases of the womb including barrenness, 
abortion, hysteria, haemorrhage, uterine, suppres- 
sion of the menses and swelling of the uterus. 

On the symptoms of the diseases of the uterus. 

On the treatment of these diseases. 


PART IV 


Discourse 10 


On 


General observations on fever and its different kinds. 
On the causes of febris diarrhoea. 

On the nine different kinds of febris diarrhoea, and 
their treatment. 

On the causes of hectic fever. 

On the symptoms of hectic fever. 

On the treatment of hectic fever. 

On continuous fever and its symptoms. 

On the treatment of continuous fever. 

On febris pituitosa. 

On the symptoms of febris pituitosa. 

On the treatment of febris pituitosa. 

On the causes of tertian fever. 

On the symptoms of tertian fever. 

On the treatment of tertian fever. 

On quartan fever. 
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On the symptoms of quartan fever. 
On the treatment of quartan fever. 
On the semitertian and other complex fevers, 
On the causes of intermittent fevers and the differ- 
ence of their period. 
On pleurisy, its symptoms and treatment. 
On small-pox, its symptoms and treatment. 
On the causes of fainting, perspiration and vomituri- 
tion, and their treatment. 
On critical days. 2 
On prognosis (taken from the book of Hippocrates). 
On good symptoms in diseases (taken from Hippo- 
crates). 
On good, bad and intermediary symptoms. 

PART IV. 

Discourse 11 

On diseases of the hip-bones, and of joints, and on 
sciatica and gout. 
On their treatment. 
On tubercular elephantiasis, and its treatment. 
On leprosy, etc. 
On the treatment of leprosy, ete. 
On swellings. 
On the symptoms of swellings. 
On the treatment of swelling and gangrene. 
On the treatment of wounds, 
On operation. 
On the numiber of muscles. 
On the number of nerves. 
On the number of blood-vessels. 


PART IV 
Discourse 12 


CHAP. 
CHAP. 


CHAP. 
CHAP. 
CHAP. 
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On cupping. 
On the general 
purgatives, 

On baths. 

On the pulse in general. 

On difference in the pulse in different periods of life, 
and in different countries. 


On the state of the pulse in sleep and walking and 
in thirst and hunger. 


On the pulse in different diseases. 

A general discourse on urine. 

On white and thin, and white and thick urine. 
On what the thinness of urine indicates. 
what the heat of urine is a symptom of. 
the oily urine. 

what floats in the middle of the vessel. 
sediment in urine. 

cysts. 

the bran like urine. 

On mealy, sandy and fetid urine. 

what Galen has said about urine. 


PART V 
Discourse 1 


A general discourse on the properties of things. 

On the number of tastes, their causes and properties. 
On the action of each taste on the human body. 

On smells. 

On the causes of different colours. 

On the reason why things melt and solidify, burn 
and putrefy and undergo other similar processes. 
On the reason why things become dry and hot, and 
are torn or broken. 

On mineral substances and the natural processes by 
which they are produced. 
On the causes that produce 
fruits, 


principles concerning the use of 


vegetables, trees and 
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PART VI 
Discourse 1 


On the properties of seeds. 
On the properties of herbs, pumpkins and cucumbers. 


On the properties of fruits. 
On the properties of the flesh of different animals. 
On the properties of the milk of different animals 


and their whey. 

On the properties of fishes. 

On the properties of oils. 

On the properties of rinds of fruits. 
On the properties of preserved fruits, 
On the properties of different kinds of vinegars. 
On the properties of different kinds of sweets. 

On the properties of salts. 

On the properties of spices. 

On the properties of the scents of different flowers. 
On the properties of other sweet smelling things. 
On the properties of cloths and skins of difffferent 


PART VI 


Discourse 2 


On the simple drugs. 

On gums and medicaments drawn from the earth. 
On shells, mineral substances, smoke, ashes and 
vitriol. 

On the properties of different kinds of earth. 

On the purification and preservation of medicaments. 


PART VI 
DiscoursE 3 


On purgatives, 
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PART VI 
DISCOURSE 4 


Properties of the different parts of man. 

Properties of the different parts of the horse. 
Properties of the different parts of the mule. 
Properties of the different parts of the cow. 
Properties of the different parts of the ass. 
Properties of the different parts of the ram and the 
sheep. 

Properties of the different parts of the goat. 
Properties of the different parts of the pig. 
Properties of the different parts of the dog. 
Properties of the different parts of the camel. 
Properties of the different parts of the mountain-goat. 
Properties of the different parts of the lion. 
Properties of the different parts of the elephant. 
Properties of the different parts of the leopard. 
Properties of the different parts of the wolf. 
Properties of the different parts of the hyena. 
Properties of the different parts of the bear. 
Properties of the different parts of the fox. 
Properties of the different parts of the mouse. 
Properties of the different parts of the weasel. 
Properties of the different parts of the hare. 
Properties of the different parts of the hedgehog. 
Properties of the different parts of the cock and hen. 
Properties of the different parts of the goose. 
Properties of the different parts of the pigeon, dove, 
heath-cock and turtle-dove. 

Properties of the different parts of the crane and its 
eggs. 

Properties of the different parts of the crow. 
Properties of the different parts of the partridge. 
Properties of the different parts of the sparrow, 
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CnHar. 30. Properties of the different parts of the falcon. 

CnHaAr. 31. Properties of the different parts of the bat, swallow, 
bustard and hoopoe. 

CHAP. 32. Properties of the different parts of the flies and locusta, 

Crap. 33. Properties of the different parts of the castoreum. 

CnaP. 34. Properties of the different parts of the crab, tortoise, 
and skinks, 

Cmap. 35. Properties of the liniment made of fish and of salt 
water. 

Cmar. 36. Properties of the different parts of the frogs* and 
leeches. 

Cuap. 37. Properties of the different parts of the snakes and 
their slough 

CHar. 38. Properties of the different parts of the scorpion and 
gecko. 

Crap. 39. Properties of the different parts of the spiders and 
lice. 

CHAP. 40. Properties of soup and fat. 

CHar. 41. Properties of milk and cheese in general. 

Crap. 42. Properties of butter and whey. 


PART VI 
DISCOURSE 5 
CHAP. 1. Poisons. 
CHar. 2. Different kinds of poison and their treatment. 
PART VI 
Discourse 6 
Compound medicines and theriacs. 
Compound purgatives. 
Lozenges. 
Compound digestive medicines. 
Rob, syrups, oxymel and lily-wine. 
Oils. 
How to drink the milk of different animals. 


Unguents, 
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PART VII 
DISCOURSE 1 


Cities, waters and winds and their influence on health. 
Towns and the influence of their situation on health. 
Different kinds of water and their properties. 

Causes of the saltiness and coolness of water. 

Waters and the cause of the perpetual flow of rivers. 
Countries and their influence on the complexion and 
character of their peoples. 

Climate and its influence on body and soul (tempera- 
ment). 

Winds and their influence on health. 

Seasons and their influence on health. 

Atmospheric phenomena foreshadowing the character 
of coming seasons, etc. 

Certain characteristics of some birds and animals 
showing the character of coming seasons, etc. 


PART VII 
Discourse 2 


Answer to those who do not believe in the truth of 
the Science of Medicine. 

Properties of some things which counteract the effect 
of fire and ice. 

Properties of certain vegetables which strengthen or 
counteract the effect of other vegetables. 

Some interesting examples of the characteristics of 
animals and waters. 

Certain devices employed by some physicians. 


PART VII 
Discourse 3 


The eternity of the heavens and the stars, and the 
fact that God moves them without being moved. 


E 
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CHAP, 3. 
CHAP. 4. 
CHAP. 6. 
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The arrangement of the different heavens and their 
revolutions. 

The movements of the planets. 

The roundness of the heavens and the earth. 
Distances of the planets from one another. 

Answer to those who assert that the heavens and 
elements are infinite, 


PART VII 
DISCOURSE 4 


Indian Medicine. 

Classifications of this Science. 

Qualifications necessary for a student of Medicine. 
The physicians should not be hasty in undertaking 
the treatment of patients. 

Procreation of men and animals. 

The embryo and its formation. 

The function of the humours and the effects of their 
excess or deficiency. 

Measures to be taken for the preservation of health 
and their advantages, 


The superfluoys matters of the body and the harm 
caused by suppressing them, 


The harm caused by taking different things in 

excess, 

Different kinds of water and their properties. 

Different tastes, and what the physicians should 

know about them. 

Food, and the arrangement of different courses. 

What should be taken with different kinds of wine. 

Wine and how it should be drunk, and persons who 

should abstain from it. 

The milk of different animals and its properties, 

Measures to be taken in the different seasons of the 
year for keeping healthy. 
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HAP, 18. On universal morals (based. on the works of the 
Indian physicians). 
HAP. 19. General causes of disease. 
CHAP. 20. Different kinds of disease. 
CHAP. 21. How to know the different stages of disease in a 
patient. 
Cuar. 22. Particular causes of diseases. 
CHAP. 23. What is caused by the preponderance of each humour. 
CHAP. 24. Methods of treatment. 
CHAP. 25. Hiccough, 
CHAP. 26. Cough and its treatment. 
CHAP, 27. Thirst. 
CHAP. 28. Symptoms of relaxation of the bowels and of con- 
sumption. 
CHar. 29. Fever and its symptoms. 
CHAP. 30. Treatment of fever. 
CHAP. 31. Venesection and when it should not be resorted to. 
CHaAr. 32. Symptoms of convalescence and of death, 
CnHar. 33. Evil spirits. 
CHAP. 34. Purgatives and emetics. 
Crar. 35. Medicines for diseases of the uterus. 
CHAP. 36. Compound medicines. 
Apart from these medical philosophical and astronomical 
— , topics, the Firdausu'l-Hikmat contains mat- 
genera : t- 
interest in the Fir ters of general interest some of which are 
äätisu'l-Hikmal. : 
given below : 


(1) Matters relating to 'Tabaristán and its inhabitants :— 

(a) The people of Tabaristin used to believe that in the 
night of the new moon, the wine stored in the cellars stirs, and 
gets mixed with the dregs; hence they used to throw the dregs 
out before the appearance of the moon and then return the wine 
to the cellars (p. 22). 

(b) In the mountains of 'Tabaristín mice used to collect 
round the persons who were attacked by leopard and therefore 
the natives used to avoid it in order that they might not 
be surrounded by mice (p. 446). 

]1— 10015 
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(e) ‘Alf b. Rabban sent a commission to inquire about 
mount Danbáwand (Daméáwand). On their return they reported 
that it took them more than two days and nights to reach the sum- 
mit of the mountain which, on being surveyed, was found to be 
thirty Jaribs in extent. It was covered with sand (ashes?) in 
which the feet sank. They did not find there any living birds or 
animals on account of the excessive cold and the violent wind 
that blows over it. They also found thirty craters which emitted 
sulphurous fumes and rumbling noises from which they concluded 
that there was flaming fire under the mountain. Round these 
craters they also found sulphur, yellow like gold, some of which 
they brought to ' Ali in bags (p. 549, et. seqq.) 


(2) Matters of general interest : — 


(a) In the author's time there was a class of mediocre 
writers who used to adapt the books written by others and 
publish them in their own names (p. 8). 


(b) During the lifetime of ‘Alf many earthquakes occurred 
in Danbáwand (Damdwand) and Farghána. On one occasion a 
big town was completely destroyed (p. 24). 


(c) One of the slave-girls at * Surra man Ra'á' lived up 
to the age of 120 years. Her teeth grew again after they had 
fallen out and her hair also became black after having grown grey 
(p. 53). 


(3) Matters of zoological interest :— 


Most of the wolves in Tabaristin were accompanied by 
some small animals, and many snakes carried other snakes on 
their backs. Once there appeared in Tabaristin, during the 
four spring months, a small bird which resembled a sparrow. 
Every morning a sparrow came to it, and the above-mentioned 


bird after feeding the sparrow for the whole day ate it up at night. 





‘This passage of the Firdaus has been quoted in the Tdrikh-i- 
beri of Ibn Isfandyár (G. W. Gibb, ser. IT., pp. 35-36), but there 
M Sewers, yero tbe origo SA. ie فسويو‎ : 
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We also find in the Firdausu'l-Hikmat some formulas by 
means of which the dates of solar months may be determined 
with reference to the date of lunar months.’ 


It would be easy to give further instances of the valuable 
information contained in this book but what we have selected 
may serve for the present purpose. 

It was on account of its contents, that this work was not 

only read and referred to, by the later writers, 
5 poo وس‎ te ا‎ but was also considered by them as one of the 
later writers, chief authorities. The great historian 

Muhammad b, Jarir al-Tabari was found 
reading this book while he lay ill in bed and it is included 
amongst the great authorities which, Sahib Ismá'íl b. 'Abbád, 
the renowned patron of learning, was censured for regarding it 
as inferior to his own.’ 


It has been quoted by many important Arabic medical 
writers The greatest of them, al-Razi, who 

notations in medi was a student of ‘Alf, has referred to him in‏ بي 
many of his works, as al-Tabarí, and has‏ 

quoted from the Firdausu'l-Hikmat in many places. In his 
Kitábu'l-Fákhir,? al-Rázi has quoted a long passage from Part 4, 
Discourse 2, Chapter 3, and more than half of the last Part of 
Chapter 4 of the same Discourse of the  Firdausu'l-Hikmat.* 
In al-Hdwi, a posthumous work, he has quoted from this book 


Rar e nd eee 

ES 098. 

* Professor Browne's Arabian Medicine, pp. 38-39. 

* ‘This book of al-Hází is not published, and is rare even in mani- 
scripts. Professor E. G. Browne possessed a good manuscript copy of this 
book which he had kindly deposited in the Cambridge University Library for 
my use. It is marked Browne, or. Ms. p. 2. It mensures 16 x 11 cm. It 
wns written by Muhammad b. *Abdu'l-Bazzáq al-Küáshüní in legible Nasq, 
on shining yellow paper, in the year 1005 A.H. It contains 465 folios, 
ie., 980 pages; euch page with 18 lines. Folios 14, 442, 443 and 457 
are missing and folio 277 is misplaced. The book is divided into two 
volumes and deals only with special Pathology and Therapeuties. 
°“ 4 Browne or. Ms. p. 2. ff. 57 a to 58 b. 
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in many places, Dr. A. Mingana says that it is also quoted by 
Badruddin al-Qalinisi in his Agrdbddin and by Nafis al-Kirminf 
in this commentary on al-Asbábu tca' l1‘ Alimdl 
Apart from the medical writers, historians, geographers, 
botanists and others also have taken their 
materials from this book—e.q., al-Birtini,* 
al-Mas üdi,* Yaqut al-Hamawi,* Ibn Isfandy:zr,* 
Ibnu’l-Baytar,, Abu'l-Mu'ayyad al-Balkhi.” 
This book, however, has many defects some of which, are 
natural in the first Arabic medical compen- 
e oven et a dium. The discourses on Philosophy, Astro- 
= os ite pope  nomy, and in answer to those who did not 
believe in the utility of Medical Science may 
have been incorporated in this work, because the knowledge of 
these sciences was thought necessary for a physician and because 
of the strong views of some of the eminent scholars of the time 
of ‘Ali like al-Jáhig, against this science, but they cannot be 
considered as branches of Medical Science. On the other hand, 
the undue importance given by 'Alí to these subjects caused him 
io neglect entirely some important parts of the Science 


Quotations in other 
ka. 





5 Bodleian. Marsh, 150, ff. 147 n-b; 195 a.; 107 a. 211 b; 288 


* The Book of Religion and Empire. Int. XIV. 

— * India Eng. tr. Sachnu, London, 1910, Vol. 1, p. 3882. Professor 
Sachau says that al-Bírüni's source on Medicine was Charaka in the Arabic 
edition of ‘Ali b. Zain. (Int p. XL). But really it is the quotation from 
the quotation from the Charaka, in the Pirdaueu'l-Hikmat. Al-Bíránf 
himself says ''The book Charaka as quoted by ‘AW b. Zain." (Vol. 1, 


382). 
(f Murájul-Dhahab, Vol. 8, p. 820. Edition de Moynard. 
١ 'Aji'ibw'l-Buldán, ed. Wüstenfeld, Vol. III, p. 507. 
Browne's translation, pP- 85-26, 
* — cus Cairo, Vol. 1, pp. i der ‘Vol, 8, d 4, 5, 
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like Obstetrics and Surgery, and to treat others such as Anatomy 
in a cursory manner, While the book, therefore, retained its 
importance as a mine of miscellaneous information, at least, till 
the 13th century, as it is evident from the quotations from this 
book in the Mufradát of Ibnu'I-Baytár and the Tárikh-i-Tabaristán 
of Ibn Isfandyár, yet it lost its value, as a medical compendium 
as early as the 10th century, when it was eclipsed by the works 
of al-Razi and other eminent physicians and became obsolete. 
, Jt must be due to this that ‘All b. 'Abbás has not mentioned 
the name of the Firdausu'l-Hikmat, in the 
5 Sr — introductory chapter of his Kámilu' L-Sind'at, 
and Nizámí ‘Aridi, in which he has discussed the merits and 
defects of all the important medical compen- 
diums that were then extant, Nizámí 'Arüdí, the author of the 
Chahár Maqûla, also who was himself a physician, has not men- 
tioned the Firdausu'l-Hikmat in the list of the works which, 
according to him, students of Medicine should read und physi- 
cians should possess. It is difficult to believe that these authors 
of note did not know the Firdausu'l-Hikmat at all, when we 
consider that the later writers, to whom we have already 
referred, made use of the scanty materials that were found in 
this book, with regard to their subjects, in spite of the fact that 
it did not fall within their proper scope. As for ‘Ali b. ‘Abbás 
it is evident that he knew this work and perhaps also utilized it 
in writing his own, because the first chapter of the first volume 
of the Kámilu'l-Sind'at is mainly an amplification of the intro- 
ductory part of the Firdausu' l-Hikmat. 
Having lost its worth as a medical compendium, while the 
incidental matters mentioned in the book 
.1IBe extant messy were incorporated by writers on the subjects 
pts. ظ‎ : 
> to which they properly belonged, the Firdau- 
su'l-Hikmat gradually became almost extinct. It was trans- 
lated neither into Hebrew nor into Latin in which were 
rendered so many Arabie medical works. The author's own 
Syriac translation of it has been lost. Even the original Arabic 
version became so rare that, at the present day, so far as we 


^ 
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know, only four Mss. of it are extant: one in the British 
Museum (Arundel, Or, 41),' the second in the Stadt Bibliotheque 
at Berlin (Landberg, 266). The third Ms. is in the Rámpür 
Library (in India) and the fourth was in the private library of late 
Hakim Kamál'ud-Dín of Lucknow.” There is another copy of 
the philosophical and astronomical part of the book only, at 
Gotha (856, A. 1910).* 

Having dealt with the life and works of 'Alí, we proceed 
to deal with him as a scholar, as an author and as a medical man, 
and then we shall give his ideas on the different branches of 
Medical Science, 

As a scholar 'Alí richly deserves a place in the first rank 
of the Arabie medical writers of the first-half 
of the ninth century A.D. He was a linguist, 
well versed in Syriac, Hebrew * and Arabic besides Persian, 
& theologian well-acquainted with the important religious literature 
of the Jews, the Christians and the Muslims, and a physician con- 
versant with most of the important works on Medicine, ancient as 
well as those of his own time, including Indian Medicine. 
He had an inquisitive mind, thirst for knowledge, and some 
power of observation, which are essential qualities of a scholar. 
But he lacked originality and that independence of judgment and 
courage without which no scholar can avoid the persistent errors of 
his predecessors. This weakness he shows at many places in the 
Firdausu'l-Hikmat. At one place referring to the influence 
attributed to the evil-eye and to the talismans that were found 
in Egypt, he repudiates them as imaginary, but he seems to hesitate 


“Ali as a scholar. 


-ai RE m RUE LL — a 


! J. Forshalls Catalogue of Arabic Ms. p. 217. 

3 W. Ablwardt's Catalogue, Vol. 5, p. 513. The Ms, is now in 
Tübingen Library. : 

* For a complete description of these Mss., see Fíirdausu'l- Hil mal, 
Berlin, ed. M. Z. Siddiqi, Int. pp. S-S. 


> Pertch Catalogue, p. 456. 
Ss Professor Nöldeke thinks that ‘Al did not know Hebrow at all 


(Deutsche. Literaturzceitung, Jan. 1924, Col. 24), But some passages in 
‘the Kitábu'l-Dini wa'l-Daulat. (pp. 67, 81, 84) clearly show that * Ali 
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in saying 80, because just after this he says that he knew similarly 
strange phenomena of nature, some of which are mentioned by 
Galen and Dioscorides, and that still stranger things are men- 
tioned in the revealed books.’ He believed in charms, wrote a 
book on them * and has mentioned two such prescriptions in 
the Firdausu'l-Hikmat:.? 


As an author, so far as we can judge from his extant works, 
he is always well-grounded and well-read in 
. the subjects on which he writes, he has great 
power of exposition. and a simple straightforward style,* treats 
the subject logically and systematically, and always keeps in 
view the standard of his readers and his own main purpose. But 
he shows in the Firdausu'l-Hikmat some lack of the sense of 
proportion. He devotes too much space to Philosophy and 
Astronomy, and describes in detail such problems as the cate- 
gories, the sun, the moon, and the other planets, and their 
distances from one another, etc., which are matters in no 
way connected with Medical Science. Anatomy and Physio- 
logy he passes over quite cursorily. He does not show this 
deficiency, however in the Kitdbu'l-Dini wa'l-Daulat, which he 
wrote after the Firdausu'l-Hikmat. 


* AM as an author, 





knew Hebrew well enough to understand the Hebrew text of the Old and 
New Testaments, nnd compare them with their Syriae translations and 
point out the differences between them. 


| Firdausu'l-Hikmat, pp. 95-96. In the Kitábu Hifzil-Sihhat “Al 
tries to explain some of the theories of Indians, which he repudiates in 
the Firdausu'l-Hikmat (see Bodleian Marsh 413 f. 7a.) 

+ See p. 47. 

^ Firdausu'’l-Hikmat, pp. 280-281. 

* A passage in the Tdrikh-i-Tabaristin (Prof. Browne's tr, p. 43) 
has caused some misunderstanding about 'Alí's mastery of Arabic language 
(Nüldeke, Deut. Lite. Jan. 1, 1924, Col. 26). We compared Prof. 
Browne's translation with the Persian manuscript of the same celebrated 
Orientalist and found that the sense of the Persian text was not well- 
expressed in the Eng. tr. The Persian text runs thus :— 
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In the Kitdbu'l-Dini wa'l-Daulat and the Firdausu'l- 
Hikmat, ‘Ali gives in their introductions a 
short and general eriticism of the previous 
works on their subjects and explains the object which he had in 
writing his own. In the Firdausu'l-Hikmat he also mentions 
the sources on which it is based. Having thus introduced the 
subject, he first discusses certain general principles bearing on 
it and then passes on to the more concrete and practical 
parts, and supplements the whole with some discourses in which 
he replies to the objections of his opponents. In the PFirdaüsu'l- 
Hikmat he begins every part with the discussion of some 
general principles connected with that part of Medical Science. 

“Ali does not write for any particular class of readers, nor 

does he expect any previous knowledge of the 
QAM and hi read- subject from them. He tells them all that 

he wants them to know. Even while writing 
on philosophical and astronomical subjects he describes them in 
detail, in simple language, so that the readers may not have to 
refer to any other work in order to understand him. 

As a medical man ‘Ali had a very high idea of the 
Medical Science as well: as of the medical 
profession. He held that this was the best 
and the noblest of all sciences.' In his 
opinion as in that of Hippocrates and also 


“Ali's method. 


"All as 5 medical 
man. 


ولي بن زین را خليقه بعد ازو (مازیار) بديوان انشاے خويش بنشاند ' معاني 
نوشتبات” af‏ میغوشت كمقر af aal Qi‏ ہمد مازیار برا او oi isie‏ از او 
پرسیدتد چرا چناں است فت آن معاني او بلغت خويش lihe‏ من بتازي كردص 
According to this passage the difference in richness in meaning between the‏ 
different despatches written by "Ali himself—some ns secretary of Máüzyár‏ 
nod some as secretary of Mu'tasim——was observed by some people. Being‏ 
asked about it ‘Ali anid that the despatelies which he wrote ns secretary of‏ 
Mazyiir were really only translations of what was written by Mázyáür in‏ 
Persian whereas what ‘Ali wrote ns secretary of Mu'tasim was hia own‏ 
composition. Hence the difference wos in the ideas (not in the language‏ 

employed). | | E 

d Firdausu'l-Hikmat, p. 4. 
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Susrúta the students of this science should be of good family, 


comely in countenance, sound and clean in body, compassionate, 
dignified and well versed in all branches of science. He advises 
those who wish to acquire thoroughness in this science not only 


to read his book, the Firdausu'l-Hikmat, but also to study the | 


works of the ancients and constantly associate with experts, (in 
order to acquire practical training). According to ‘Ali a 
medical practitioner, even though he excels in the theory and 
practice of this science, is not perfect unless he is ehaste, contented 
and'compassionate. Moreover, he should have more sympathy with 
the patients than their own relations, should exert himself 


more in deeds than in words, should seek renown in this world 


and reward in the next, and should not be eager for pecuniary 
profit. He should not be self-asserting and loquacious, nor light 
in conduct nor overbearing, nor self-conceited nor aggressive, nor 
should he delight in the mistakes of his colleagues, but strive to 
conceal their errors. He should also be intelligent and quick- 
witted, and ready to encourage the patients by his remarks. 

The physician should not begin the treatment until he has 
properly diagnosed and understood the disease. 
Having diagnosed it properly, he should try 
to remove its real cause, according to the principles of contraria 
contrariis, taking into consideration the season of the year, the 
age and the complexion of the patient, his diet when he was 
healthy, his habits, his profession, the place of his residence and 
the health of his parents." He should avoid the use of medicine 


s 


Diagnosis, 





١ Firdausu'l-Hikmat, pp. 5-6. 

= [bid., p. 8. 

° bid. p. &: 

* Firdausu'l-Hik mat, p. 129. ‘Ali attached much importance to 
the habits of individual patients, He says that the conditions and things 
ümongat which one is born, as well as those to which oue is habituated, 
suit him best. The insects which live in poisonous substances, die when 
they ore taken out of them and put in honey. He knew cases of many 
sailors who fell ill on account of good food and sweet water and in spite 
of treatment did not recover so long as they were not given fish, dates and 
stinking water. 
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50 long as it is not absolutely necessary, and should abstain from 
the use of poisonous and injurious drugs.’ 
‘Ali, however, as we have already stated possessed no 
originality of ideas. The whole of his com- 
ana Hipnr, of dit. pendium on Medicine as he himself has con- 
medicine. fessed, is no more than a compilation based on 
Greek works. His general and natural Philo- 
sophy is mainly derived from Aristotle, his Physiology and 
general as well as special Pathology and Therapeutics are chiefly 
taken from Hippocrates and Galen. His Pharmacology is based 
on Dioscorides, Theophrastos and Galen and his Astronomy is 
founded on that of Ptolemy and others. 
‘Ali believed in the theory of Matter and Form, the first 
of which is the source and origin of the 
" His idea bos elements. These are of two kinds: Primary 
matter. and form and . 
elementa. and Secondary. The primary elements are 
the four qualities—henat, cold, moisture and 
dryness ; the secondary consist of their compounds, Earth, Fire, 
Water and Wind which are generally known as the four ele- 
ments. They are antagonistic to one another as well as inter- 
changeable. The capacity for change depends on the degree of 
antagonism. The greater the antagonism between two elements, 
the easier is their change into each other. This change is known 
as (ستصالة‎ or metamorphosis. Tt is called wyf or genesis if the 
change is for the better and higher form, and ol. if the change 


is for the worse or lower form. 


It is from the combination of the secondary elements, the 
parts of which differ in heaviness and lightness, that everything 
in the world is produced. All kinds of differences in these things 
are due to the predominance of some of the elements, The 
plants cannot move because the heavier parts of earth predomi- 
nate in them. Some animals live underground because lighter 
parts of earth predominate in them ; others live in water or airy 





' Firdauxu'l-Hikmat, p. 5. — 
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places because water or air predominates in them. On the basis 
of this theory, “Ali has tried to explain other characteristics of 
certain animals, the difference in their colour, and also the 
difference in the features of the inhabitants of various countries.’ 
The heart, the brain and the liver are principal organs. _ 
The heart is hot and moderately dry. It is — 
the seat of the ** spiritus vitalis '', the source 5 i 
of the “° inherent warmth °° the centre of the veins and is subject 
to permanent natural motion which is reflected in the pulse. It =- 
has two ventricles: one is on the right which is the place of 
blood, the other is on the left which is the place of  pneuma.* 
The brain is the coldest and the most moist organ m the body 
but the inherent heat transmitted from the heart keeps it warm. 
It is the seat of '' spiritus animalis '' the centre of nerves, the 
source of voluntary movements and of the senses.” The liver 
is the home of blood, the seat of the “‘spiritus naturalis'', and the 
centre of the jugular veins. Tt changes the chyle into blood and 
keeping its own share of it, passes it to the heart.* " 
Though the heart, the brain and the liver are the only 
noble organs ' yet the stomach, the gall-bladder, the spleen 
and the lungs also play important parts in controlling the normal 
activities of the organism. The lungs pass cold fresh air to 
the heart, and temper its heat, the gall-bladder keeps the 
stomach and the liver warm and helps in digestion and purifica- 
tion of blood, the spleen tempers the heat transmitted by the = 
heart and the gall-bladder, to the stomach, and causes desire for 
food by the acidity which it transmits to the stomach.* 


There are three processes of digestion. The first digestion 
takes place in the stomach which being helped 
by the warmth that it receives from the 


His Physiology. 





Digestive processes. 
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Firdausu'l-Hikmat, pp. 9; 11; 14-15; 28.30; 35-36; 50; 53. 
Ibid., pp. 48; 2295. 

Ibid., pp. 43-44; 83, ete. 

Ihid., pp. 88; 208. 

Ibid., pp. 208; 218; 241. 
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heart, the liver and the gall-bladder, changes the food into chvle. 
‘Chyle is conveyed to the ‘‘intestinum jejunum ', and from there 
through fine hidden ducts to the liver where the second digestion 
tukes place. The liver transforms it into blood. and transmits 
the purer portion of it to the heart and the rest to the 
organs where the third digestion takes place. Tt is in the liver 
that the food is dissolved into the elements, and from there the 
fiery part goes to the gall-bladder, the earthly part to the stomach 
and from there to the intestines, and the watery part to the 
kidneys and from there to the bladder.' * 


other 


Each part of the organism possesses four natura! powers : 
the attractive power by which it draws its nourishment from the 
liver, the retentive power, the digestive power, and the repulsive 
power which throws out the useless residuum.” 


The Pathology of ‘Alf like his Physiology is mainly based 

His Pathology. on Hippocrates and Galen. He gives a pro- 

minent place to the theories of the four 

humours, of qualities and of plethora. Disease is described as 

what injures the organism or disturbs the function of the organs 

and a middle state between health and disease is recognised.’ 
Four internal causes of disease are mentioned : 

١ (1) collection of superfluous matter in the diaphragm, (2) hot 

and acute matter, (3) retention of wind in the diaphragm, 

(4) disorder of any of the four humours." 


This may be due to any- of the seven external causes: 
'«1) deterioration of the atmosphere (2) plethora and emptiness 
(i.e., eating too much or too little), (3) sleeping too much or too 
little, (4) long uninterrupted rest, (5) exhaustion, (6) mental 
suffering like sorrow, fear or anger, (7) accidental injuries like 





^ t Firdausu'l-Hikmat, p. 208. 
c ? Ibid., p. 89. 


Abid., pp. 11, et. seq., 121. 
Ibid., p. 123. 
Ibid., pp. 321-123. 
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These external causes lead to the disorder of the humours ; 
and the disorder of each of them causes some particular disease. 
Small-pox, acute inflammation and certain kinds of gout, for ex- 
ample, are due to disorder in the blood > jaundice, quartan fever, 
and gangrene are diseases of the yellow bile < dropsy and relaxation 
of the organs and of the parts of the hody are caused by disorder 


of phlegm ; madness, black jaundice, elephantiasis are due to 
disorder of black bile.’ 


Diseases fall into three categories: (1) disease of the 
homegeneous parts, (2) disease of the individual organs, 
(3) disease of the whole organism. Functional diseases also fall 
into three groups: (1) that in which the affected organ does 
not work at all, (2) that in which it does not work freely, (3) that 
in Which it works improperly. Again, some diseases are acute 
and fatal, like diphtheria, some are chronic like phthisis, some 
are epidemic, some are not curable, like ileus and gout. In some 
diseases healthy organs are affected sympathetically like the 


brain in stomach diseases. Some are contagious and pass from 


father to son like epilepsy, phthisis and tubercular elephantiasis. . 
Some lead to other diseases, like dysentery which leads to 
diarrhoea, and inflammation of the liver and spleen which lead 
to dropsv.* 

In his Therapeutics ‘Ali seems to be more Hippocratic than 
Galenic. He held nature to be the great 
healer which should be helped by the physi- 
cian. He seems to attach more importance to the details of 
individual cases than to the so-called Therapeutic laws. Treat- 
ment by medicine, according to him, should be the last resort, 
because the same medicines that act favourably In some cases 
do harm in others, a result which might be due to the difference 
of the causes of disease, or of season or of the age 


Mis therapeutics, 





Firdausu'l-Hikmat, p. 124. 
2 Ibid., p. 121. 
a Font., p. 122, et seq. 
* See supra, p. 00, fn. I. 
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of the patients, or to the mistake of the physician in determining 
the dose of the medicine, or because it did not come from the 
place where the best of its kind is to be found, like cumin from 
Kirman and epithem from Afritia.'(?) 

The general principle of treatment advocated by ‘Alf, how- 
ever, 18 contraria contrariis. The disease due to the predominance 
of any of the four humours should be treated by their contraries. 
Evacuation is the principal remedy for plethora. and suitable 
diet is the main remedy for emptiness. Rest should be resorted 
to for disease due to exhaustion, The main object of physivians 
should be the removal of the real cause of disease." For the 
treatment of disease of the organs five general rules are 3 
down: (1) to bring the affected organ back to its natural 
" temperament '; (2) to turn the matter from the higher to the 
lower part of the body, from the right to the left, from the left to 
the right, and from the ** noble organs "' to the accessory ones; 
(3) the ** noble and the sensitive organs " should be treated 
differently from the other organs; (4) the external and hollow 
parts of the body should be treated by means of comparatively 
weak medicines; (5) the superfluous matter should be evacuated 
by the easiest means: from the intestines by means of purga- 
tives, from the stomach by the use of emetics, from the ehest and 
lungs by gargles and expectorants, from the liver, the spleen 
and the bladder by diuretics, The superfluous blood pervading 
the whole organism should be evacuated by bleeding, and plethora 
by purging or causing perspiration.’ 

Epidemic diseases are due to the deterioration of the 

atmosphere. In them the physician should 
T try to purify the atmosphere, evacuate the 
superfluous matter from the body, and be careful about the diet.“ 





— — — 


Firdauru'l-Hikmat, p. 5. 
dbid., p. 129, et, seq. 
tbid., p. 132, et. acq. 


1 bid., p. 120. | y 
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The substances are divided into two groups: food and 
medicaments. Food is the substance which 
His pharmacology. - : 

nourishes the human organism, and medica- 

ments are those which give rise to certain changes in it.' 
The latter have certain properties which may be determined 
from their tastes. Sweet substances, for example, nourish the 
organs, bitter ones purify the chest from thick superfluous 
matter, sour substances purify the ducts” Medicaments have 
also other properties which cannot be known but by experience. 
Lodéstone draws iron; the powder of burnt scorpion has an 
affinity for the bladder, and is specially useful for the stone in it; 


poisons kill life; antidotes counteract poisons. Such properties 
cannot be learnt but by experience.” 





١ Firdausu'i-Hikmat, p. 399. 
2 Jhid., p. 850, ct. seq. 
^ lbid., p. 850. 








CHAPTER VII 
SOME PERSIAN MEDICAL WORKS PRODUCED IN INDIA 


The Muslim nobles and scholars, not long after their settle- 


ment in India, began to take active interest in 

The interest of -+ Me 
Muslim Kings and 1S arts and sciences. They learnt the 
eo language of India. They patronized the culti- 
vation of Indian arts and sciences; some of 
them made a thorough study of certain branches of them and 


wrote independent books in Persian on one or the other of them. 


One of the important Indian sciences which attracted the 
special notice of the Muslim nobles and scholars of India, was 
the Indian system of Medicine. A good many books have been 
written on it in Persian in India since the pre-Mughal period, 


some of them being whollv or mainly based on Indian system of 
Medicine. 


These medical works produced in Persian by the Muslims 
of India differed widelv from those Persian works on the subject 
which were produced in Iran since the 10th century. The 
Dhakhíra-i-Khiwdrizmsháhi the earliest Persian comprehensive 
medical work written in 521 A.H./1127 A.D., which has been 
described by Browne," for example, follow the general plan of the 
earlier Arabic works on Medicine. They treat only the Greek 
theories with regard to medical problems. They do not show 
any trace of the influence of the Indian system of medicine except 
in prescribing some of the Indian drugs. 

The earliest book on Medicine written in Persian in India 

is, however, the Ma'danu l-shifá-i-Sikandar- 

The carie Per. Shahi or Sikandar Shah's Mine of Medicine. 
c Re eq or gine It was composed in 918 A.H. (1512 A.D.) by 
. Mian Bhowa, on the basis of more than a 





+ Arabian Medicine, pp. 98-00, 110-111. ~ 
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dozen of authoritative Indian medical works, and was dedicated 
to Sultán Sikandar Lodi. It has been recognised by the Muslim 
historians and scholars as one of the most important works on 
the subject, and has been discussed by some of the European 
scholars since the 19th century. 


Mian Bhowa' the compiler of this book was one of the 
greatest nobles of Sultán Sikandar Lodí, and 
held the offices of the Hajib-i-Khas (Lord 
Chamberlain), the Mfir-i-'Adl (Chief Justice) and of the 
Wazir-i-A'zam (Prime Minister) under him. The Sultán also 
bestowed upon him the titles of Masnad-i-' Alí (highly placed) and 
of Khawás Khán,* probably after the death of his father. His 
father who is known only by his title Khawás Khán was an im- 
portant Amir and trusted general of the Lodies. He was famous 
for his generosity towards the poor and the beggar, and had great 
respect for the saints and sufis who in their turn. had sincere 
affection for him.” 


Its compiler. 


Khawás Khán gave his son the sweet name of Mian Bhowa 
just as many high-born Muslims, some of pure 
Turkish discent gave their sons such Indian 
names as Chhajju (Malik Chhajju the cousin of Balban) Kachh- 
chan, Hamid Rûja * Qádí Pivára, Bhikan Khán (son of ' Alam 
Khán Lodi), Shaykh Budh,' Jumman, Budhan,* Dudha; Mian 
Bhowa, however, appears to have inherited from his father all 


His education. 


1 There are wide differences among the authorities in the reading 
of the word Bhows. The Tabqdt-i-Akbari, pp. 315, 329, 330 and 240, ete. 
The History of Firishta has it as Bhura and Bhure, pp. 18, 184, 187 and 
190. The Muntakhab'ul Tawdrikh, p. 327, ete.  Tahqiqi Mutdlde, pp. 152 
nnd 153. 

* Rieu's cat. Vol. IT, pp. 471-72, Tabqdt-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 889. 

^ Sir, H. Elliot, History of India, Vol, IV, pp. 628-82. 

* Baranî, pp. 170-73; The Foundation of Muslim Rule in India, 
p. 289. 

^ Tabgdt-i-Akbari, Vol. I, pp. 823-347. 
Maktübát-i-Quddusia, pp. 88, 57, 82, 132, 146, etc. 
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his qualities of head and heart. He was given good education 
under the patronage of Sultán Sikandar Lodí, as he says in his 
introduction to the book in question. He acquired sound know- 
ledge of Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit as his book shews. He 
* developed good taste for letters and love for 
His intereat 
Indian culture. the society of the learned and literary men. 
The author of the IV May dt-1-Mushtáqi who was 
a contemporary of Mian Bhowa, says, "He used to associate with 
the learned men. "The great men of the age assembled round 
him. He got together fine caligraphists and learned men "and 
employed them in writing books on every science. He brought 
books from Khurásán and gave them to learned de good men. 
Writers were continually engaged in this work.' 


Mian Bhowa had interest in mysticism also. He had great 

respect for the Muslim mystics, particularly 

est ™ for Shaykh * Abdul Quddüs of Gangoh in the‏ وى يي 

district of Saháranpur (d. 945/1538) Mian 

Bhowa was probably a spiritual disciple of him also. The 
Shyakh had affection and regard for him. 

Mian Bhowa, however, on account of his wisdom and sagacity 

and hard work and generosity not only gained 

canse bal un? — the love and affection of the people at large but 

also wielded great influence at the court and 

with the sultan for several decades. His unrivalled position in the 

court made other nobles jealous of him. They poisoned the ears 

of the sultán against him. But Mian Bhowa on account of old 

age and weakness of his faculties failed to counteract the evil 


designs of his enemies. He was consequently cruelly killed by 


his rival Malik Adam at the command of Sultán Ibráhim Lodí in 
the second year of his reign. After his death all his titles and 


high offices were conferred by the Sultán on his son Diláwar | 
Khán * to whom. Shykh ' Abdul — — wrote a letter of 
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sympathy. In this letter he referred to Mian Bhowa as Masnad-i- 
‘Alf (highly placed) described him as one of the friends of God, 
having love for Godly men and always putting at their disposal 
whatever he had. The Shaykh adds in this letter that his (Mian 
Bhowa's) death was a great blow to the sufis in general and to 
him in particular, for his stay in this country was due to his 
persuation.' 
Bhowa was also keenly interested in Indian music and 
Indian Medicine. He persuaded and instruct- 
nA S " ed one of his friends, Hammad, to compile a 
book on Indian music on the basis of Sanskrit 
works on the subject. The book was compiled and was dedicated 
to Sultan Sikandar Lodi. <A unique manuscript of it 15 preserved 
in the library of the University of Lucknow.* 


Mian Bhowa, however, had extraordinary interest in the 

. Belence of Medicine. He got together the 

mo Sri hax pedi physicians of India and Khurásán (Persia) 

wes on the collected together the books on the Science of 

Medicine, got selections made out of them and 

compiled a book on the subject which he called the Ma'danu'l- 

shifá-i-Sikandarsháhi or the Mine of Medicine belonging to 
Sikandar Shah. 


In the introduction to this book explaining the reasons on 
account of which he compiled it, he writes : —'' It has been learnt 
by experience that the Greek system of Medicine does not suit the 
people of India, nor does it agree with the climate of this country. 
And as the name of the medicaments are mentioned in the Persian 





— — — — 


* The Maktubat-i-Quddusiyya, Letter No, 62, pp. 85-86—The 
Maktubat contains fivo letters (Nos. 30, 47, 48, 40 and 58) addressed to 
Khawás Kbán. But it is difficult to determine with certainty whether 
these letters aro nddressed to the father or to the son, both of them having 


the title of Khawds Khan. 


^ The manuscript hes been described by Dr. Nazir Ahmad in 
the Dine culture, Vol. 28, pp. 410-17, 


3 lise واقعات‎ quoted by Elliot, Vol. IV, pp. 451. F.N, 
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and Greek languages, they cannot be identified in these lands 
and many of them are not even available in this countrv. It is, 
therefore, necessary to make a thorough study of the books of 
the Indian physicians, which serve as magnate for the diseases 
of the bodies as well as for the defects of temperament. But 
none of the books of the Indian physicians 

— of !" comprehends all the various branches of the 
Science of Medicine and none of them makes 

its readers entirely independent of the others. In addition to all 
this they are written in confused language and involved style. 
The request of this humble servant, therefore is that, as it was 
at this court that he received the crumbs of the table and got the 
gleanings of science and taste for knowledge which he readily 
assimilated, he wishes to compile in Persian a book comprehend- 
ing all the branches of Medicine. Whatever the exalted com- 
mand might be issued to him in this respect, he would consider 
it his duty to obey. The orders were issued from the Exalted 
Court: ‘O you having the ability, do something, and render 
into Persian which is the sweetest of all the languages, the sub- 
stance of all the principles contained in the medical works of 
the Indian physicians. It will bring you large recompence and 
great admiration '. Thus this humble servant in spite of numer- 
ous impediments and constant engagements took the - trouble 
and rendered this book into Persian out of Sanskrit works, in 
order to please the patron and do good to others, for its benefits 
would reach the high as well as the low, the nobility as well as 
the common people. While writing it, he kept some of the 
technical terms which were not in use in Persian, just as they 
were in Sanskrit, explaining fully their significance in Persian. 
And some of the terms which were in use in Persian he mentioned 
| in their Sanskrit forms also in order to clarify 

2d Senakritic sour- their meanings, He put together in this book 
extracts from the medical works of (1) Susrüta, 
(2) Charaka, (3) Gatu Karna, (4) Bhoja, (5) Bheda, (6) Vag 
Bháta, (7) Rasa Ratnákara, (8) Sárngadhara, (9) Banga Sena, 
(10) Cbintá Mani, (11) Madhava Nidána, (12) Chakra Datta, 
om 9 
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(13) Gaya Dutta (Gaya Dasa?) and others, which were in 
use and were tested by experienced. And as this book 
comprehended all the medical principles it was named as 
Sikandar Sháh's Mine of Medicine, benefiting the commons as 
well as the intelligentsia. By the grace of God the book was 
finally compared in the year 918 A.H./1512 A.D. It is divided 
into an introduction and three chapters.” ' 

The introduction is divided into two parts. The first part 
deals with the definition of Science of Medicine and its high 
impoftance, according to the traditions of the prophet of Islám 
and the Qur'in, The second part deals with the fundamentals 
of the Science of Medicine. 

Chapter I deals with the preliminaries of the treatment 

according to Indian system. It consists of 32 
eni? Pan and con- ‘sections dealing with :— 
(1) The instructions to students as to the 
class of physicians with whom they may study the science ; 
(2) the various stages of the treatment ; 


(3) The description of the six tastes and the various seasons 
of the year ; 


(4) The making of various instruments which are used by 
the physicians (surgeons) ; à 
(5) Various kinds of operations and their practice ; 
(6) The practice preparatory to doing operations ; 
(7) The enquiries and observation which the physicians 
should make with regard to their patients ; 
(8) The practices which should be followed in treating 
certain class of diseases ; 
(9) The method of preserving the health ; 
(10) The benefits of various drinks ; 
(11) The good and evil effects of various eatables and drinks; 
(12) The preparation of various electuaries ; 
(13) The signs showing the increase and decrease of the 
three humours, etc. ; 


١ معد الشفاى سكنور شاهى‎ Lucknow edition, p. 3. 
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(14) On the conditions produced by the excess in any of the 
three humours, ete., and the diseases caused by it ; 
ryt ^. eer 1 0 =a 3 "s 
(15) The symptoms showing the curability or incurability of 
the disease ; 


(16) The good or bad omen showing the hope of ultimate 
recovery or otherwise of the patient ; 

(17) The description of medicaments which purify and bring 
back to equilibrium, any excess in them; 

(18) The deseription of weights and measures ; 

(19) The names of some of the medicines used by the Ifidian 
physicians ; 

(20) The feeling of the pulse ; 

(21) The description of emities and their preparation; 

(22) The purgatives and their preparation ; 

(23) The method of guarding the king and the army from 
various kinds of poisons and other dangers ; 

(24) The description of what the physician must know before 
starting the treatment of a patient ; 

(25) The signs showing the prevalence of « particular element 
in a particular country and the description of the countries the 
drugs of which should be used in the treatment ; 

(26) The various kinds of tastes ; 

(27) The description of things which are beneficial or harm- 
ful in every respect or are beneficial in certain respects and harmful 
in other respects ; 

(28) Some medicaments for inflamation, boils and tumours ; 

(29) Certain particular classes of medicaments and their 
usefulness in the treatment of diseases ; 

(20) The description of the various. kinds of iron instruments 
which are to be used (in operations) in particular diseases ; 

(31) The method of nursing the patients suffering from 
wounds; | | 

(39) Peculiarities of blood and other humours, etc. 


i‏ ا حالم ك ا 


© Ma'danwt-Shifd'i Sikandari, Lucknow, pp. 6-92. 
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Chapter II on the conception and the anatomy of human 
being. It consists of nine sections : 

(1) On the semen of men and the menstural blood of women ; 

(2) On conception : 

(3) On the formation of embryo and its various parts ; 

(4) On the deseription of the limbs and their parts and their 
numbers ; 

(5) On the delicate parts in human body; 

(6) The character and number of veins; 

* (1) On the principles of blood-letting ; 

(8) On the origin of veins which are called Dhamani in 
Indian lenguage ; 

(9) How the pregnant women should live.’ 


The third chapter deals with the symtoms of the various 
0 and their treatment. It contains 87 sections dealing 
with :— 
(1) ‘The division of the symptoms of diseases and their 
CAUSES ; 
(2) The fevers and their symptoms and their treatments; 
(3) Diarrhoea its symptoms and treatment ; 
(4) Chronic diarrhoea ; 
(5) Piles, its symptoms and treatment ; 
(6) The diseases of digestion ; 
(7) The diseases of worms, and their symptoms ; 
(8) Jaundice and the like, their symptoms and treatment ; 
(9) The disease of blood coloured bile (Raktapitta), its 
symptoms and treatment ; 
(10) The disease of Consumption (Rajrog), its symptoms and 
treatment ; 
(11) Cough, its symptoms and treatments ; 
(12) The disease of hiccup and huping cough (Hikka- 
hukhuk), its symptoms and treatments ; 
(13 Asthama, its symptoms and treatments ; 


١ Ma'danu'l-Shifdi Sikandari, pp. 92-119. 
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(14) The disease affecting the sound of the throat, its 
symptoms and treatment ; 
(15) The loss of appetite, its symptoms and treatments : 
(16) The disease of vomitting, it symptoms and treatment ; 
(17) Dropsy, its symptoms and treatments ; 
(18) Fainting, its symptoms and treatment ; 
(19) The diseases caused by drinking wine, their symptoms 
and treatments ; 
(20) The two kinds of insanity, their symptoms and treat- 
ments ; x 
(21) Epilepsy, its symptoms and treatments ; 
(22) Rheumatism, its symptoms and treatments ; 
(23) Erysieplas (bitrakta), their symptoms and treatments ; 
(24) Urustambha (paraplegia), its symptoms and treatment ; 
(25) Anupát (Amlapitta—a form of gastritis), its symptoms 
and treatment ; , 
(26) The colic pain (Sula), its symptoms and treatments ; 
(27) Digestion-colic (parinamsüla), its symptoms and treat- 
ment ; 
(28) The Flatulence of the bowels uddrarta ( ,(آداورت‎ its 
symptoms and treatments ; 
(29) Wind in the bowels (nafkh-i-shikam) the Indian name 
of which is Anah, its symptoms and treatments; 
(30) Flatulence from indigestion (gola), its symptoms and 
treatments ; 
(31) Heart diseases, their symptoms and treatments ; 
(32) Diseases of the chest, their symptoms and treatments ; 
(33) Gonorrhoea, its symptoms and treatments; | 
! (34) Retentions of urine and their thirteen kinds, their 
| symptoms and treatments ; 
2 ` (35) Stone in the bladder, its ayniptóms and treatments ; 
A (36) Spermatoria (sailán-i-mani), its symptoms : and treat- 
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(39) Inflamation, its symptoms and treatments; 

(40) Hydrocele, its symptoms and treatments ; 

(41) An eruption (budh) of body (shikanj), its symptoms and 
treatments ; 

(42) Serofula, its symptoms and treatments ; 

(43) Elephantiasis, its symptoms and treatments ; 

(44) (Bata Rakta?) بده رده‎ , its symptoms and treatments ; 

(45) Boiled sore (brana), its symptoms and treatments ; 

(46) The fistula, its symptoms and treatments ; 

„ (47) Tumour (bhokandar), its symptoms and treatments ; 

(48) A kind of wound in penis, its symptoms and treatments ; 

(49) Another kind of inflamation in penis ( „eo r= Sukha 

dosh), its symptoms and treatments ; 

(50) Lucodarma Shvat and leprosy, their symptoms and 
treatments ; 

(51) Eczema 4435 اود ورد وسيب‎ ej udarda (Eruptive 
urticaria), sitapitta (urticaria), Kotha (Inflametary urticaria), ete., 
their symptoms and treatments ; 

(52) The diseases caused by sour talkha, their symptoms and 
treatments ; 

(53) A kind of boil, its symptoms and treatments ; 

(54) Blisters affecting the body, their symptoms and treat- 
mente ; 

(55) Masus Rumanti (Masorika—small-pox, Romantica- 
measles), their symptom and treatment ; 

(560) The diseases which do not harm much, their symptoms 
and treatments ; 

(57 The diseases which take place inside the mouth, their 
symptoms and treatments ; 

(58) 'The diseases of the ear, their symptoms and treatments ; 

(59) The diseases of the nose, their symptoms and treatments; 

(GO) The diseases of the eye, their symptoms and treatments ; 

(61) The diseases of the head, their symptoms and treatments ; 

(69) The excess of menses, ita symptoms and treatments ; 

(63) Disturbance of moisture in women's body and its dis- 
charge through urinal passage, its symptoms and treatments ; 

14—1901B 
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(64) The treatment by which a woman may be made preg- 
nant and that by which her affection may be gained ; 

(65) The diseases of the female organ, their symptoms and 
treatments ; 

(66) The treatments of some of the diseases from which a 
pregnant woman suffers ; 

(67) The diseases of the mamma, their symptoms and treat- 
ments ; 

(68) Galactogouges ; 

(69) The diseases of children, their symptoms and treatments; 

(70) Various kinds of poisons and their antidotes ; 

(71) The treatments for improving the sexual power ; 

(72) The treatments by which grey hairs may turn black ; 

(73) Purification and calcification of metals and precious 
stones, etc. ; 

(74) Preparation of drinks ; 

(75) Oily and similar drinks: 

(76) Heating ; 

(77) Treatments of vomitting and diarrhoea and the class of 
patient to whom this treatment may do good : 

(78) Complications arising out of vomitting and diarrhoea 
(purtab kun probably Persian Partáb-i-kün), ete. ; 


(79) Treatment by enema (clyster) ; 

(80) Evil effects of enema ; 

(3D Nose drops ; 

(n2) Treatments by means of churned sour milk and by 
gargling and by putting tablets ir. the mouth and by applving 
obscure medicine on teeth and so on, and treatments by means of 
smoking ; 

(83) Blood letting ; 

(84) Treatments of pityriasis and acidity ; 

(85) Treatment by means of cupping or branding ; 

(RG) Number of diseases nnd descriptions of the changes in 
the humours ; 
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At the end the author reiterates his statement in the intro- 
duction that he owed everything including his scientific attain- 
ments to Sultán Sikandar Lodi and that he composed this book 
according to his command, and prays that the common people 
as well as the nobles may be benefitted by this book and requests 
the scientists and the physicians to read the book carefully and do 
justice to it for it lays down the principles of Medical Science and 
the secrets of about one thousand and one hundred and sixty-seven 
diseases and the effects of various medicaments." 


In the body of the book however, he refers every now and 
then not only to the sources which he has 
— Sanskrite mentioned in the introduction but also to some 
other Indian medical works like the book of 
Jog Mukta wali,’ and Rasmotajarbati.? 


I am not competent to judge the exactitude and faithfulness 

of the author of this book, Mian Bhowa while 

is eh ا‎ to quoting or referring to the Sanskrit Medical 
works but the general method of the treatment 

of the subject matter by him, shows that he tried his best to 
convey to his readers the exact idea expressed in the sources which ` 
he utilized. It is of course a mere guess. But this guess is 
strongly supported by the well-founded judgment of Dr. E. Haas 


١ Ma'danu'l Shifá, pp. 490-01. 


2 Ma'danu'l Shifá. p. 130. Jog mukta wali is a collection of pre- 
scriptions or recipes from several medical books. It was in the form of 
Ayorvedic pharmacoepia. It was collected in about the 14th or the 15th 
century. "The book as well ns the name of the author are not available. 
But other better collections are now nvailable in the market. 

| 3 Ma'danu'l Shifá, p. 252. It is perhaps the corrupted form of 
Rasarajpaddhati, a book on  murcarian preparation. It was compiled 
botween lith and 13th centuries. The author's name is not available. 
` For this information I nm indebted to Kaviraj V. K. Bhattacharyya, 
M.A. 
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who in his long and learned article’ on the origin of Indian 
Medicine has quoted a long passage from chapter one section 23 
of the Ma'dan (pp. 74, et. seq.) and identified it with chapter 34 
of the Susrüta? and has remarked that the author took great pains 
to get at the deep sense of the original Sanskrit work and took 
equally great care in translating it into Persian. 

He further adds, ** I can, however, say that I also compared 
chapters 12 and 14, (chapter 1, sections 12 and 14) with the text 
of the Susrüta I, 38 and 21 and found the translation quite extet, 
there being only a few small additions or omissions. ^ It was 
probably necessary for the sake of expressing the sense of the 
original in the translation. 


I have been able to verify this statement with the kind 
help of Kaviraj Vijayakali Bhattacharyya, M.A. It must be said, 
however, that many of the Sanskrit terms are wrongly printed 
in the Lucknow edition of 1204 A.H./1877. 


* E. Hass—Z.D.M.G., Vol. 80 (1876), pp. 617-670. In this article 

Dr. Hass has enpassent discussed several important basie problems, e.g., 
the translation of Indian medical works into Arabic in the Sth and 9th 

centuries A.D. and the compilation of the Ma‘danu'l Shifé by Mian 
Bhown a Muslim Prime Minister of Sultán Sikander Lodi. He is of opinion 
that the Indian medical works could not have been translated into Arabic 
in a period when the Muslims were not in touch with Northern India 
which was the centre of Indian culture, nor could n book like the Ma'danu'l 
Shiji be compiled by « Muslim prime minister of an enemy of the Hindus 
end Hinduism like Sikandar Lodi. He therefore thinks that the Ma'dan 
was really composed by the eminent Indian physician Bhavamisra of 
Banaras who lived in the 16th century. But later resenrches and dis- 
eaveries show that his contention on both these counts are based on mere 
guess which are not warranted by facts, This may be ensily seen by a 
perusal of the present chapter of the present book. A comparison of the 
contents of the Ma'dan with those of the latest edition of the Bhava- 
prakaasa also show that the two works are independent of each other denl- 
ing with the common subject matter. For this comparison I am indebted 
to Dr. P. B. Chakravarti of the Asiatic Society. 

^ Z.D.M.G., Vol, 30, pp. 635-641. 

3 Z.D.M.G., Vol. 80, p. 641. 
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It appears that the Ma'danu'l-Shifá since the time of its 
compilation. attracted the notice of the Muslim 
The appreciation of SCholars and writers, some of whom appreciated 
— no E. NON ta- and admired it. The author of the Tdrtkh-i- 
Mushtaqgi who has already been quoted has 
described this book ' as one of the greatest authorities on its 
subject. In the Vdrikh-i-Ddidi, its author remarks, ‘° By the 
order of Sultán Sikandar and with the effort of Mian Bhowa on 
the basis of the Indian medical works was compiled an admirable 
book on the Science of Medicine. It is known as (Tib)-i-Sikandari 
and has been the basis of the treatment of patients by the 
physicians (scholars) of India. This book which is one of the 
monumental works of Mian Bhowa is an addition to the medical 
literature of the world." * Similar appreciative remarks con- 
cerning the Ma'danu' l-shifá have been made by some other his- 
torians and scholars also. 

It was not long after the compilation of the Ma‘dan that 

the famous historian Firishta compiled his 
urs, parer Ati book Dastiru'l Atibbd or Ikhtiyárát-i-Qádsimi 

dealing with the Indian system of Medicine. 
In compiling this book he was guided by the same considerations 
as had impelled Mian Bhowa to compile his book.  Firishta 
composed his book * about the year 1590, soon after he had 
entered the service of Ibráhím Adil Shah II before beginning the 
composition of his well known history.* In the introduction to 
the book he writes, '' The writer of these pages Mohammed 
Qisim entitled as Hindtishih commonly known as Firishta studied 
the noble Science of Medicine as deeply as possible and spent a 

! Elliot, Vol. IV, p. 451. 

a The Khuda Bukhsh Library (Paton) manuscript of the Tarikh-i- 
Diûdt, No. 100/Persinn, fol. 41-a. 

3 This book should not be confused with another book of the same 
name which has been noticed by Abdul Muqtadir in his Cat, of the MSS. 
in O.P.L., Vol. XI was compiled bv Zainul 'Attár and was supplimented 
by a materiamedica named Q«rdbáddin Jaldli by himself. 

* The Encyclopaedia of lelam, the artice, Firishta. 
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part of his valuable life on it. After the perusal of the books on 
the subject commonly used in Iran, Turkey and Arabia, his mind 
turned towards the study of the works of the Indian physicians. 
He found their theories as well as their practice of Medical Science 
extremely well-founded. He therefore thought it necessary ما‎ 
compile a book dealing with their medical principles and their 
application and with their svstem of treatment of diseases which 
at the outset appeared to be strange. For there were many 
Muslim friends living in this country who had no thorough 
knowledge of the ever changing climate of this country nor were 
they well aware of the systems of treatment followed by Indian 
physicians. In this book therefore he mentioned the properties of 
the drugs and of the victuals and their names which were difficult 
to pronounce. Thereby he also wanted to leave behind some- 
thing by which he might be remembered. Verse :— 

It is in short a work which may remind of me because the 
life does not continue for ever,” ' 


The contents of the book which are more or less identical 
with those of the Ma'dan, have been described by 
| Rieu and Ethe in their Catalogues.” It appears, 
however, that Firishta closely associated with the Hindu practi- 
tioners of the Indian svstem of Medicine of hiis time to several of 
whom he refers in this book." It shows that there had developed 
by the time of the author a close relation between the practitioners 
of the Indian and the Greek systems of Medicine in India. 

After the Ma'dan and the Ikhtydrdt-i-Qdsimi there were 
composed in Persian in India a good many books either on the 
whole system of Medicine or on a branch of it on the basis of 
Indian works. Some of these books have already been published 
and others are preserved in the well-known Indian or European 
libraries and are described in their catalogues. 


Its contenta, 


^ Asiitic Society, MS. No. 1558, fol. 1-3. 

= Rieu supptt., p. 113, Ethe, India Office Lib, Cat, Nos, 2318-2824; 
Bodl. Lib. Cat. No. 1601. 

^ Fol 17b. 











CHAPTER VIII 


CONTRIBUTION OF ARABIC AND PERSIAN MEDICAL WRITERS 
TO MEDICAL SCIENCE- 


In the previous chapters we have seen how Arabian 
Medicine originated in the Ummavyad period, 
and developed under the 'Abbásids, and what 
were the causes that led to the quick development of the vast and 
variéd Arabic medical literature in such a short space of time. 
We have also seen that by the end of the 9th century Arabic 
medical literature possessed not only the whole of the important 
medical literature of the Greeks and many important medical 
works of the Indians, but also many independent works which 
were planned and executed by the Arabic writers themselves. 
Now we will see to what extent these writers adopted Greek or 
Indian systems, how far they were influenced by each of them 
and what independent contributions they made to Medical Science. 
Though the present writer does not possess any of the many- 
sided qualifications, which are rightly considered by the best 
authority on the subject,’ to be indispensable for the purpose, 
except in so far as he can study the Arabic medical works in their 
originals, yet in order to supply some materials for the really 
qualified writers who may attempt to solve this problem, he gives 
the results at which he has arrived through the study of these 
works. 
Though many Indian medical works were translated into 
Arabic,’ in the early 'Abbásid period, vet Indian 
Indian system dig System of Medicine, which is based on Indian 
not appeal to Arabie Philosophy, did not appeal to the more 
realistic minds of the Arabie medical writers 
who, from the beginning, were influenced by the Hellenic 
Culture. ‘Ali b. Rabban who, as far as we know, stands unique 


Recapitalation, 





! See Professor Browne's Arabian Medicine, pp. 112-113 
* See pp. 54-35. 
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among them in devoting one part of his compendium, with which 
we have already dealt in detail, to the systematic treatment of 
Indian Medicine, refers in many other places also to the ideas 
of the Indians about some medical problems and discards them 
as being imaginary. “At one place, for example, he says that the 
Indians think '' that fever and other diseases are cured by the 
force of patient's imagination ". ** They hold still stranger 
views '" he continues, '' which I would not like to mention even 
if they were true." At the beginning of the Discourse which 
treats of Indian Medicine he says: ''In what I have written (about 
Indian Medicine) there are many points on which the Indians and 
the Greeks agree and there are others in which they differ. In 
such cases I fail to follow the reasoning of the Indians ''. In 
the Chapter treating of spirits from the Indian point of view, he 
says '" Whatever I write in this and other Chapters I write as 
û narrator and not as a follower ''.* From these remarks of 
‘Ali b. Rabban who had read at least five important Indian 
medical works, in order to summarise from them their system 
of Medicine,“ one can judge how little was he influenced 
by it. In other Arabic medical works that we have 
read, we found very scanty references to Charaka con- 
cerning the properties of certain drugs or the peculiarities of 
certain diseases.” From all this we may conclude that if Arabian 
Medicine was influenced by Indian Medicine, it was only in 
Therapeutics and not in any other branch. 
It was the Greek medical system that was adopted in its 
entirety by the Arabic medical writers, and 
Gresk Medicine wa, WAS blindly followed by some of the physicians 
ted by Arts of the early 'Abbásid period. Mikha’il b. 
Misawayh is a striking example of this type. 





Firdausu'l-Hikmat, p. 06, 
Ibid.. p. 557. 
Ibid., p. 588. 


Bee p. 56. 
ol-Hini (Bodleian Marsh, 156 FF. 185b; 202 a.), Canon vol. 1. 
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He never used such medicines as had come into use leas than two 
hundred years before his time. He therefore never prescribed 
oxymel and some other medicaments without honey. One being 
asked about banana, he said that the ancient physicians had not 
mentioned it in their works, and what was not mentioned by 
them he neither took himself. nor did he advise others to take." 
But there were at the same time other physicians in Baghdad who 
knew that Medical Science was then only in its infancy. 
Yühanna b. Másawayh the brother of Mikhdé‘il himself, writes 
in his Kitdbu'l Naiwddir al-Tibbiya that we should have regard 
for what has been accomplished by the ancients, specially by 
Galen, and must have faith in them, till the time when the 
Science of Medicine is established. Then our faith im them 
would be discarded, what would not be proved to be right would 
be suspected and our medicaments would be pure substances.” 

But what did the Arabie writers do in order to achieve this 
end ? 

The independent achievements of these writers in Pharma- 
cology and Ophthalmology have already been recognised.” What 
to us appears to be their greatest service to Medical Science هذ‎ 
the great stress laid by them, on the practical training of the 
students of Medicine, and the tendency shown by some of them 
to shake off the slavish mentality of Mikhá il, to whom we have 
already referred, and others of his type, to make experience the 
real basis of theory and to apply inductive method, instead of 
the old deductive process, to the Science of Medicine. 

The great contrast which we find between the system of 
education in the medical school of Alexandria, as we know of 
it through the l'abaqdtu'l-Atibbá of Ibn. Abi Usaybi'a,* and the 
avatem of education in the Arabie medical schools, hes in the 





ame —— 


٠ Tabagqdtul-Atibbd, vol. 1, p. 183 
2 (inttingen Arb 99, F. 170 b. 
See Dr. E. Th. Withington’s Medical History. Pp. 172-75; Max 
Neuburger's. History of Medicine, 1910, p. 880, J. Herschberg*. 
* Vol 1, pp. 106.109 
15— 10015 
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practical training of the students. While in the school of Alex- 
andria this side of instruction was entirely neglected. The physi- 
cians of the Arabian school attached great importance to it. We 
have already seen what ‘Ali b. Rabban has said about it.' Al-Rizi, 
his pupil in the last chapter of the 4th Discourse of Kitábu 
Mansüri, says that in choosing a physician one should consider 
whether he is well-read in the ancient and modern medical 
literature, has associated with expert physicians and has attended 
large number of patients. Al-Majüsí says that '* the student 
of medicine should constantly attend the hospitals and sick- 
houses, pay unremitting attention to the circumstances and 
conditions of their inmates in company with the most acute 
professors of Medicine '".* Tt was probably for the sake of the 
practical instruction of the students that Ibráhím b. Baks 
delivered lectures on Medicine in the hospital of ‘Adudul-Dawlah 
itself.” The pupils of al-Rází attended his patients in his 
presence and it was only when they had failed that he himself 
attended them.“ In the Bimiristéin al-Fariqi in Mayyáfáriqin, 
there was a Majlisu'l-‘Ilm (scientific association) in which 
medical problems were discussed.  Záhidul-"Ulamá who was 
probably the director of this hospital attended the meeting of this 
association and his answers to questions put to him in this 
association formed a part of one of his books.” All this show 
that the students of Medicine were given an opportunity to clarify 
their ideas of Medical Science both in theory as well as in 
practice. One interesting example of practical instruction is 
mentioned by Dr. E. Th. Withington in his Medical History.* 

The interest in the practical Medicine created an interest 
in clinical observation and actual clinical eases. In al-Hári, 
al-Rází has devoted one whole chapter to the description of such 


C 


Soe p. 95. 

* Prof. Browne's Arabian Medicine, p, 56. 

" * Tabagqátu'l-Atibbá, Vol. T, p. 244. 

£ * Tabaqátu'l-Atibhá, Vol. T, pp. 810-911. 
F Tabegádtw'l-Atibbá, Vol. I, p. 253. 
"CUP. 167. 
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cases Which he had himself treated." He has described 32 cases 
and has given full clinical details of every case. In his Kitdbul- 
Fákhir also al-Rází has mentioned some other cases and has 
given full details of them Ibn Sarabivün also in his al- 
Fusülu'! Muhimma fi Tibbi l-Umma* has devoted the whole of 
the ninth Chapter to the deseription of clinical cases and has 
mentioned 21 cases that were treated by Rufus and other physi- 
clans, ancient as well as modern and has described all these cases 
with full clinical details. A 

The interest in actual cases and clinical observation 
naturally changed the attitude of the Arabic medical writers to 
the authority of the ancient physicians. While the earlier 
writers accepted their theories as sacred words which could not 
be questioned, al-Rizi in many of his works like al-Hadci and the 
Kitdbu'l-Fákhir, after referring to their views of medical problems 
gave his own view of them. Some remarks of al-Rází and Ibn 
Sarabiyün in connection with clinical cases show their tendency 
towards making experience the basis of medical theories and 
applying the inductive method to medical investigation. Ibn 
Sarabiydin says in the introduction of the 9th Chapter of his 
Fusül, to which we have already referred, that on the basis of 
the cases which he has mentioned (in chapter 9), certain general 
medical laws may be established. Al-Razi also has made some 
observation to the same effect in the headings of the Chapter on 
clinical cases.  Hibatu'l-Láh b. Si‘id says in his Agrdbddin 
that the properties of medicament with reference to human body, 
can be known well, only by means of experiment." Sii‘id b. 
Bishr revolutionised the method of treatment of paralysis and 
other similar diseases and instead of treating them with hot medi- 


٠١ Bodleian Marsh 156 ff. 280 b.—245 a. The first of these cases 
hus been mentioned by Prof. Browne (Arabian Medicine, pp. 51-52). Some 
other cases are given in Appendix (1) of this dissertation. 

* Browne Or, Ms. p. 2. ff. 341a-b; 342a. 

® Bodleian Hunt, 461 ff. 37-50. 

« British Museum or 8294, f. Ba. 
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caments, as was done by the ancient physicians, treated them 
with cold medicaments and blood letting.’ 

But the tendency shown by al-Rází and Ibn Sarábivün, 
Which was full of promise for the future, failed to produce any 
great revolution in Medical Science. The authority of the ancient 
Greek physicians ever ruled supreme in Arabic medical litera- 
ture. As in the Firdausu l-Hikmat, the first Arabic medical 
compendium, so m the much later works we find the same Greek 
ideas of Physiology as well as of general and special Pathology, 
only better systematised. The dream of Yübanná b. Masawayh 
of a coming time, when nothing would be accepted but on 
the authority of experience, had never been realised. 
2j Tabaqdtu'l-Atibbá, Vol. I, p. 232 
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APPENDIX (1) 
CLINICAL CASES MENTIONED BY ar-IHa'zí AND OTHERS, 


Many stories of the treatment of patients by Arabic physicians and 
others sre mentioned by Ibnu'l-Qifti, Ibn Abi Usuybi'n and others. 
But these stories being of doubtful character and having no clinical details 
are of little scientific value. Some clinical cases with full clinical details 
me mentioned by al-Razi in his al-Hdvi and  Kitábu'l-Fdkhir nud by 
Ibn Surabisün in his al-Fusül-ul-Mulimmoeo, which are of great importance 
from our special point of view. They show how these physicians inter- 
preted the svmptorus of diseases according to their theories of the healing 
art, how they "applied. their theories to particular cases and lasthy how 
these cases influenced their theories. We have therefore given in this 
appendix some cases which are taken from these Arabic Medical works. 
The last of these cases which is taken from Tárikhu'l Hukamd of Ibnu'- 
Qifti is added only on account of its specially interesting character, though 
its genuineness is doubtful. 


CAasKS FROM AL-FUsuLU t-MonimMat ri Tinsit-UMMar BODLEIAN 
Hust, 461. Cuar. 0. 


(1) 1 saw a man suffering from melancholia on account of spleen- 
disease. There was no inflammation worth any consideration but the man 
thought that he suffered from it and felt an tofginwry sensation of the 
creeping of an ant in his spleen. He was thirty years old and had previously 
suffered from bowel-complaint which was due to vicious humour that had 
caused constipation. He felt the call of nature at the interval of three or 
four duys. For this he either took a purgative or some clyster by means 
of a syringe. Whenever he took any of these, he passed some stony 
substances or thick matters from his bowels. If he failed to take any 
purgative he suffered from colic and asked me for such medicines us would 
move his bowels. 1 gave him cilla dipped in honey as is given to 
epileptics because the laxatives which be had used many a time did not 
do him any good. "This. however, he took once every day. When he 
found it useful for counteracting viscosity of phlegm, he began to take it 
— e three times a duy. Having used it for about n year he complained 
tò me of some pain in his spleen. T examined it and did not find any 

—— inflammation and asked him to give up the juice of d. nnd take 
» natant of it, once, kernels of bastard saffrons seeds "m g and once 


ا ا 
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decoction’ with beet, cubbage, and lentils. He did so, but 
the pain increased. Then, thinking that some «acute humour was 
produced by the medicine, I gave him au big dose of epithym with 
polipodium aud û little scanmmony, because otherwise his bowels would 
not respond well; so I made it strong. After some trouble, however, his 
bowels were a little loosened. Then 1 asked him to take light food with 
epithym. He was subsequentiy attacked by fever in the evening and by 
melancholia from the next morning, because he had given up the use of 
epithym. On the 2nd day I opened his vein because on the first day, on 
sccount of fever and insomnia his food was not digested. I also used 
some paregories às ointment on his spleen and the rest of the belly. , He 
used to complain of burning sensation, after the fits of melancholia were 
over but when 1 opened the vein of the left ankle-bone and evacuated 
sufficient quantity of blood this complaint partly subsided, and when I 
repeated bleeding on the 2ud day the fever subsided and the burning 
sensation and the symptoms of melancholia were very much reduced. 1 
evacuated the blood twice on the 2nd day, because the patient was strong 
„and his blood was inflamed. From the next day I gave him whey (for 
diet) because I was afraid of the heat which is produced by epithym, in 
the stomach and the sides. I also syringed him with hot clysters and 
cooled his spleen. On the 3rd day 1 mixed a little scammony with the 
milk (whey). After tuking it for a week the patient was completely cured. 
(f. 39 a-b.). 

(2 I knew another man who suffered from melancholia on account 
of pleurisy without fever, or on account of painful breathing accompanied 
by a pricking sensation, without any upparent heat in the part affected. 
For this he used to have his blood let and take purgative every year. So 
he suffered from the disease between the autumnal equinox and the height 
of the heat of spring season, because then the disease used to subside on 
account of bleeding and use of purgatives. When he thought that this 
treatment did not do him any good he gave it up and so the disease 
relapsed. I imposed upon him rest for about a month ( gll ale فوضعت‎ ) 
end the pain ascended from the sides towards the breast. Then be had 
some blood let and took some purgatives. The pain did not subside but 
turned towards the face. He felt it only in one side of the face the 
juw-bone of which was affected ( مک‎ aS في‎ ea ) When I feared 
that it might pass towards his eye and brain and kill him, L asked him to get 
his blood let ond take purgative three times. I also eauterised the diseased 
part of his ribs. Thus the pain was completely cured. Nothing strange 
happened for four days. On the fifth oe Spat a reê E جايكم‎ 


i Here some words are left out in the mauuseript. 
» 
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his eves, I could not evacuate matters any more ( اجترءع على الا ستشراغ‎ pl ( 
because the patient was much reduced. T, therefore, cauterised when 
evacuation was needed. It came off very well, and the imagination was 
soothed down in two days. On the third day appeared the svmptoms of 
melancholia, and all hopes about the patient's cure were given up; bat 
I was not frightened by these symptoms because 1 was sure that I had 
checked the matter. I gave him for his breakfast the juice of ydv8pos 

and rock-fish and soup made of beans and everything else that might 
moisten his body. Thus the symptoms of melancholia disappeared and 
he was completely cured. The kind of melancholia from which this man 
suffered was sadness nnd fear of death and therefore T asked him to 
keep happy and enjoy himself. He was relieved in eighty davs. The 
physicians were astounded at his recovery, as to how the matter was 
deflected towards n higher part after being evacuated and how was the 
patient cured without evacuation of matter. I showed them that the 
patient suffered from an excess of black bile which was confined in some 
of his arteries. This humour changed and corrupted the blood in the 
arteries little by little. After matter was evacunted the effect kept per- 
sisting, but it was in the declining stage because T had eradicated it. By 
the time it reached the brain it was quite weakened. Tt found in the 
brain, however, dry inflammatory matters which were due to the sadness 
and insomnia from which the patient hed suffered. This having become 
like dough, was changed into black bile and caused melancholia, When 
I moistened it and removed the sadness from the patient, he was cured 
of the disease (ff. 39 b—40 a.) 


(3) I know another man with whom melancholia begun on account 
of inflammation of blood. He was n man of leisure 
and the anxiety and sorrow from which he had 
suffered were not very great, and were mixed with some joy. The cause 
(of melancholia) was his constant application to mathematical sciences. 
He was also a courtier. On account of all this bilious matter gathered 
in him at the age when it is usually created, i.e., the period of decline. 
Over and above all this he had an irritable temperament in his youth 
ond when he advanced in age, black bile collected in him. He had his 
fits mostly at night on account of insomnin, and in the morning. While 
asleep in the morning he dreamt bad dreams in consequence of lethargy 
enmused by insomnia. He was [rented by an inexperienced physician 
who evacuated the matter many n time, by means of caustic emetic 
medicines. Ho neglected to bring nbout the equilibrium of * complexion "' 
which is the best remedy for such diseases, beenuse it is the disorder of 
"complexion '' that produces such humours (as cause this disease). The 
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production of such humours is not stopped without the restoration of 
proper equipoise of “ complexion '". The inflammation of his (patient's) 
complexion produced by these medicines, however, caused a greater inflam- 
mation in his body, and at last he became mad and gave up eating and 
drinking and died (f. 40 a.). 


(4) Another man twenty-two wears old, was rescued from drowning. 
— He suffered from melancholin on account of fear 
caused by it. A physician treated him in the above- 
mentioned way, ie., repeated evacuation by means of caustic emetics, 
and in the end he caused evacuation by means of black hellebpre, and 
he erred. Then another physician treated him by moistening nnd by 
feeding nnd exhileration, and he was rightly guided. The patient was 
cured. The recovery of this patient was really due to both the physicians, 
beenuse the first physician evacuated the matter and the second restored the 
proper complexion (f. 40 b.). 


CLINICAL CASES FROM AL-Havi or Ar-RAzi 
(Bodleinn 3 Marsh. 156.) 


(1) ‘Alak the accountant came to me and complained that he 
suffered from colic pain, but he did not describe it 
clearly. He was given al-Tamari (a medicine) 
Which produced good effect and he was cured. Afterwards the pain of the 
bowels relapsed together with constipation. This was followed by 
bei dysentery due to bilious humour and he died while he was away from me. 
e : You should know, therefore, that sometimes people suffer from great pnin 
bul apa ct ir bowels, on secount of bad bile that flows towards their bowels. 
: Ee aa suffer from disease that resembles colic and take the above-mentioned 
medicine. This is followed by an acute form of dysentery. It is specially 
o in ense of those who hive the melancholic temperament. Such was 
the case of ‘Alak, the accountant. You should first loosen their bowels 
with some laxatives ond then give them potions and syringe them. 1 
ave seen many such cases. 
s (2) A man came and complained to me of palpitation of the heart. 
` He put my hand on the left side of his breast, and I found the grent 
it | artery throbbing so violently and. beating against the flesh so strongly that 
f =a oid be; seen: He said that he had opened the basilie vein but it did 
t — f p — that when he ate hot things felt some relief. 
— A d abor after the ظ‎ 
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of the asthmatics who in spite of expanding their chest too much, inhale 
very little nir. (f. 240 b.). 

(3) The long-bearded  Qattán suffered from chronic pain ‘n his 
bowels. As a remedy for it he was given a pure and strong potion to 
drink. When he took it the pain descended towards the navel, his urine 
was suppressed, his bladder being full. Then some of the ' Máiyun ' 
made him pass his urine by means of a catheter, without my knowledge. 
He used it repeatedly so that his bladder was reduced to such a condition 
that he passed his urine involuntarily. In the urine was mixed some 
white purulent matter, which, I guessed, was the matter that had descended 
from the stomach ond had suppressed the urine in the bladder. Subse- 
quently, however, he suffered from the paralysis of both of his legs. 
When he sent for me I went to him and found that the physicians were 
anointing his legs with hot unguents. I had the presentiment that the 
bladder had suffered and so in sympathy with it were affected the scrotal 
nerves till the legs, because the nerves are near to and connected with 
one another. I also thought that the centre of these nerves had inflamed. 
I, therefore, plastered the loin and gradually the patient was quite cured. 
(f. 241 a.). 

(4) Abu Dá'ud the ass-driver, who was with us in our journey, 
suffered from Ophthalmia. I asked him to have his blood let, but he 
refused to do so. He used cupping instead of it and put drops of a medicine 
which he had with himself in his eye, in excess. I had forbidden him most 
strictly to do this, but he did not listen to me. On the following day, 
however, his condition became worse, I feared that the layers of his eye 
might burst and flow, because on account of the excessive inflammation of 
the conjunctiva very small portion of the cornea was visible. When his 
condition became critical, I had his blood let, and evacuated about three 
Ratl (86 oz.) of it on two occasions and cleaned his eyes from impurities 
and sprinkled it with white collyrium. Then his pain subsided and he 
slept that very day ond the next day he was quite cured. (f. 241 a.). 

(5) Khálid of Tabaristan suffered from a hot disease which was 
caused by exhaustion. I gave him barley-water and the like, ond the 
disease subsided to some extent. Then he suffered from pain in thc 
region of the flanks and the spermatic vein ( الصالية‎ ). The physicians 
mistook it for colic and wanted to prescribe digestive medicines, assuming 
that the barley-water had done him harm, whereas really there had 
remained in the stomach some hot matter. I felt the diseased part and 
found that it was hot and hard. I inquired whether he felt any throbbing 
in that part. '' Somewhat violent ° he said. I conjectured that there was 
hot inflammation in that part. I, therefore, opened the axillary wein 
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and evacuated about two hundred drachms of blood at once. Then I 
gave him the juice of solanum miniatum and of cichoreum intybus and 
kernels of cucumber-seed.  Khálid was thus cured, the disease abating 
the very day when he was bled. My conjecture wus that a part of the 
matter that had caused the disease, had subsided and another part of it 
had turned towards the flanks, apparently, because it was not evacuated. 
(f. 241 b.). 

(6) The daughter of Husayn b. ‘Abdawavh took camel's milk, as 
was her habit, without my advice. When the milk caused flatulence. she 
took the medicine known as Dawáu' Misk, without having let blood or 
taken any purgative before it. So she suffered from inflammatory fever 
and there appeared in her, symptoms of small-pox of which she had*four 
sttacks. In the early stage of smnll-pox when she put me in charge of 
her treatment I took immediate precautions nbout her eyes and strength- 
ened them by means of collyrium of antimony which was rubbed in 
rose-wnter. Thus nothing at all went into her eves, though there were 
some very thick matters round about them. The old woman who attended 
her was surprised at it. I gave her, however, barley-water, and the like 
as diet, for a long time, but her bowels did not relax, which generally 
happens after the attack of this disease. There also remained with her 
some remnants of inflammatory fever. I thought that it was due to the 
remainder of humour which had not been evacuated, by means of purging, 
as usual I could not use any strong purgative becouse of the weakness 
(of the patient). Consequently I continued giving her thyme in the morn- 
ing and barley-water at noon for fifteen days, which caused her two motions 
every day. Thus there was perfect evacuation and there appeared in the 
urine complete decoction in forty days, and the patient was completely 
cured after fifty days. (f. 241 b. et seqq.). 

(7) Ibn Idris, the one-eyed, suffered from the symptoms of worat 
type of semitertian fever. It was very acute ond had become chronic. 
The physicians used to give him the medicine known ns قرس الطباشير‎ 
(lozenges of sugar of bamboo). I advised him that he should take barley- 
water after oxymel, defer taking nourishment till the time when the 
temperature was low and avoid it at the lime of fever. I prescribed 
this special treatment for him which he thought wns difficult, but I srid 
that there was no alternative for him. Subsequently he acted according 
to my advice in my absence. He met me after ten days when he had 
completely recovered. (f. 242 a-b.). 

(8) The wife of Jaduta who was the brother of Haydara suffered 
from a hot disease. I gave my advice (about her) every day when her 
urine was brought to me (for examination). One day he came and told 
me that she had pain and inflammation in her breast. I advised him that 
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he should not cool it but rub it, and told him that it was the critical turn 
) (الانتةال البدراني‎ and that this meant that the disease had assuaged. I 
also told him that if it subsided suddenly without evacuation, the disease 
would relapse. Subsequently, I think, the matter moved towards the 
palms and therefore her extremities became cold, and the pain as well 
as the inflammation abated, and the original disease relapsed. Then I 
advised him to persevere in fornenting and cooling, and evacuated the 
matter and she was cured. (f. 242 b.). 

(9) The woman who was brought to me by Abú 'Isá the Hashemite 
the copper-smith, was extremely fnt and of very moist temperament. She 
suffered from paralysis at the time of delivery, and subsequently from 
epilepsy. There was no ambiguity in her case. The symptoms were 
quite distinct. I treated her with strong potions which evacuated the 
phlegm. Then I advised her to make constant use of the medicine known 
as fos) Atteér this the apothecary gave her the medicine 
known as 3,03! (?) and she was completely cured at which I ss well 
as other physicians were surprised. (f. 242 b.). 

(10) Al-Barráz (who resided) in Darbu'l-Nafl came to me. He was 
thin and suffered from epilepsy from his childhood. I conjectured that 
his disease could not be due to the phlegm and prescribed for him emetics, 
frequently. Afterwards I gave him such syrup as might evacuate the 
black bile strongly. ‘Thus he recovered for three months and his neighbours 
came to thank me. After some time he took some fish and drank too 
much wine and consequently was attacked by epilepsy that very night. 
He used the same syrup agin, after having taken the emeties, und 
recovered. This syrup did not do him any harm till the time I left 
Baghdád. (In my absence) he was purged by means of such syrup as 
did not do him any good. 

(11) I examined the case of a book-binder called Nazif, who was suffer- 
ing from epilepsy. I saw that his neck-veins were full (of blood) and his 
face was very red and swollen. He was fat, his eyes were red and his 
body was full of (plethora). I asked the physician in charge to open his 
saphena vein, but he opened the basilic vein for which I gave him credit. 
The boy recovered from epilepsy for a year. (242 b. et seqq.). 


(12) The wife of al-Qassár who was the agent of the son of Sa''d 
b. 'Abdur-Rahmán had the symptoms of dropsy. Her case was urgent, 


so I administered to her qli Ya sle for some time and دواء الكرم‎ for 
some time. Subsequently once while bathing she fell down the wash. 
ing-tub and passed about twenty Ratl (240 oz.) of blood from her private 
part, and was relieved for some time. The malady relapsed so often that 
I made careful inquiry into her case and diagnosed it rightly. She 
suffered from the disease of uterus which I treated. She imagined that 
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she was pregnant and it was not so. You should know and investigate 
therefore, (such cases) for there is one of the diseases of the uterus which 
resemble dropsy. (f. 243 a. et seqq.). | 

(13) Ibnu'l-Hasan b. 'Abdawayh used to suffer from the worst and 
most acute type of nasal catarrh. No other esse of catarrh of this type 
came to my notice. Even a mild attack of it continued with him for a 
month and sometimes even more. "Then it descended towards his brenst 
so that he ejected it while coughing. "Then he used to get relief from 
it in half a day so that no symptom of it was found. Then he would 
suffer from rheumatism. So you should know that it is the fact, as Galen 
has said, that the matter is ejected not only through the visible channels 
but also through the mutual connexion of the membrane of the body. *For 
Ibnu'l-Hastn used to be cured almost suddenly, and then rheumatism 
would come on because the excessive humour turned towards his joints. 
(f. 245 a.}. 

(14) One of the important men in Baghdad suffered from the diseose 
of the hip-bonme. The physician gave him the medicine known as 
حب المئتى‎ and cress, because his urine was white. This treatment 
failed. The pain increased and the disease became more acute so much 
so that the patient could not sit erect. Then the physician syringed him 
and the pain increased still more. Then he asked for my help. I caused 
him to vomit several times while his stomach was full, and afterwards 
plastered his hip-bone with boiled mustard so that it became pustulated, 
and the pain decreased and the patient had much relief. Then I syringed 
him with strong purgatives and he was cured. (f. 245). 

(15) The sister of nl-Warráq suffered from disease of the hip-bone. 

I prescribed a clyster, but she asked for some pur- 


81 case, gative and I advised her to syringe with fish-water. 
She acted accordingly. Thus after I had cleansed her bowels she wus 
cured. Similar was the case with Ibn Dahl. He did not use any clyster. 
He used to limp from his hip-bone. He took colocynth for a long time 
and was cured. (f. 245 a-b.). 


THE CASE TREATED By AL-KINDI 


(1) One of the neighbours of al-Kindí was a great merchant having 

large trade. He had a son who managed for him all 

L. 12. the business of buying and selling and the account 

— of his income and expenditure. Now, that merchant 

was very fond of vituperating and slandering al-Kindí and was ulwoye 
annoying and provoking him. 

It so happened that his son had a sudden attack of apoplexy. 

The merchant was not only anxious about his son, but was also perplexed 
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ebout his business because he did not know what people owed to him, 
and what he owed them. He went to every physicion in Baghdad and 
brought him to his house to see his son and treat him. Most of these 
physicians did not come to see the patient because of the seriousness of 
the disease and of its dangerous character. Those who took up the case 
did not prove of much help. ‘Then some one ssid to him ** your neighbour 
is the best philosopher of the time and knows best the treatment of this 
disease. If you go to him you would certainly get what you want.” 
Thus he was compelled by necessity to go to al-Kindi with one of his 
rejations and earnestly urged him to visit his som. Al-Kindi consented 
und went to the house of the merchant. After examining tho patient 
and feeling his pulse he ordered his students of music, who had acquired 
skill in playing upon the lute and knew such tunes ûs cause sorrow or 
joy and strengthen the hearts and souls (of the hearers) to be called. 
There came to him four such students. He showed them where to put 
their fingers on the instrument so as to produce the proper notes and bow 
to vary the notes, and asked them to go on playing the tune which he 
had taught them. So they began to play and al-Kiundí put his finger ou 
the pulse of the patient, who meanwhile took long breaths; gradually his 
pulse grew stronger and his breath returned; so much so that he-moved 
his limbs and then sat down and talked. The musicians went on playing 
the same tune and did not stop. Then al-Kindí asked the merchant to 
inquire from his son all that he wauted to know about his debit and credit, 
and to put it down. So the man inquired from him (son) and he replied 
and he (merchant) put down everything one after another. When he 
had learnt all that he wanted, the musicians neglected the tune that they 
were playing and stopped and the patient returned to his previous condition 
aud was (again) struck with apoplexy. 

The merchant requested al-Kindi to ask his students to play the 
same tune again, but he expressed his regret and said that now only the 
last dregs of his life remained and that in thet brief space it would be 
impossible to repeat what had already been done and that neither he nor 
nnybody else had the power to add to the life of a man who had completed 
it, since he had now exhausted the supply of life that had been given to 
him by God. (Tárikhu'l-Hukamá p. 376), 
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3 In this appendix, an attempt has been made to identify the plants 
and other medicaments used by Arab physicians. The only way gin 
| "which it could be done, was to determine. exactly, what plants and — 
| emnents of early Greek physiciuns are denoted by the Arabie terms. The 
1 best . guide for this purpose is the 'Mwfradát of Ibnu'l-Baytár who knew 
E. » k well. He quotes Dioscurides, and refers to the parts ond chapters 

P "et his book, in connection with almost every medicament, We have 
k^ cam | these quotations in every case with the German translation of 











"» Of the Arabian medicaments with those of the carly Greeks. The main 
: source ior the Latin and English equivalents is the * Terminologie Medico- 
Pharmaceutique’ of Schiimmer’ (Tehran, 1874). 


The following nbbreviations are made use of:— 













mins D = Dioscorides. (German trans.: by J, Berendes Stuttgart, 1902). 
I.B. = Ibnu'l-Baytér, (Mufradát. Cairo). 
| Gr. = Greek. " 
P — Persian. 


` æf al-Ás (Löw p. 50), Gr. Mupartv, (p. 1. 155); Myrtle. 
i — u-9  al-Asun' I-barri, Gr. Mupowws,’ — (D. 4. 144), — Bamboo 

Cane. It is also known as ze 3-5 and why (FI. B. Vol. 1. p. 30). 

— al-Asárán, Gr. مدوم ىه‎ (D. 1. 9.), —Asarum. j 

| "T al-Amlaj, P, اة‎ —Phylanthus embelica. à; 

E al-Ibár—Black lend, some peopie think that it is t lend 

1 oxide , I. B. 1, p. 9}. 

al-Abhul, Gr. Ario e. 1. 304) —Tuniperus * 

Aes’ (Vol. 1. p 











urides by J. Berendes, and thus have tried to establish the identity 
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Cae! aLAthánásiá, Gr. 201:7, meaning immortality 4s a 
medicina] compound, whieh ie of two kinds: one is called cs 
and ne other كبرى‎ Lub! (Canon, Vol. 3. p. 330). * 
الأئل‎ al Athul, Gr. Mvpixy, (D. 1. 110),— Tamarisk. i. o 
says that it is one of the four species of al-Torfá ( الطرفا‎ [ 


5439! al, Ithmid,—Antimony. , 9 
الأاديانطون‎ al. Adiánton, Gr. adiavrov (D, 4. 184), —Adianthum. see. 
بوسياوشان‎ . 7" uod 
اذ خر‎ al. Adbkhar, also called جورجيا‎ Per. كوركناء‎ and "212 
(D, 1. 16)—4ndropogon Schoenanthus, 1 e 


- 
e 
a 


= ال ذريونى‎ al-Adhariyytin, P. آذركئون‎ (low p. 41)—Calendula. 
اذى القار‎  Udhun'l-Fár—Gr. Mro wre (I. B. 1.16; D. 2. 214)—Pari- 
taria officinalis. Ibnu’l-Bay{ir has mentioned four species of this plant Y 
(Vol. 1. pp. 16-17). : 
* 
اذ العمل‎  Udhbnu'l-Hamal, ako called ,45—35!, a species of , 
dx ,لار‎ which is mentioned by Dioscorides as (D. 2. 152),— = 
Arnoglossum. It is also known ns Vj WI اذن الجدي , ذنب‎ and etast كتير‎ | 
(I. B. vol: 1. p. 18; Vol. 2. p. 120; Vol. 4. pp. 58, 107). T. 


3 


5» y nl-Uruz,—CGr. oputa—Hice. a : 
Le 3! al-Irsa, Gr. pis (D. 1. 1.)—Iris. al-Tabari says that it is 
the root of the blue lily, but Innu'l-Baytár says that it is the blue lily 
(I. B. Vol. 1. p. 71). 
وس‎ 25» 4,5 J!  nl-Ustükhüdüs, Gr, vendor A 
¿Ute الا‎ al-Isfanikh, P. اسياناخ‎ from gije or سه يني‎ Spinach. 
الاسفيداج‎ alIsfídáj-—P. 354-44 abr. of ele)! tote! Gr, دم ميرب‎ 
(D. 5. 103)—a particular preparation of lead-powder. (Ibnu'l-Baytár 
Vol. 1. p, 31). | 
ياج‎ ote الا‎ al-Isfídbáj, a kind of food. ` It is prepared in the following 
way: Put two pounds of camel-meat in a pot and pour one ounce of شيرج‎ 
(Coriander oil), add a little solt and s handful of bruised common peas 
and two ounces of smal! pieces of onion; pour so much water in the pot 
as may cover the ment, and cook it on moderate flre, When ready put 
۴ into it a little salt, onion, coriander and rose water. (Uri Arab. Moh. 
^ DXLI f. 20, b.). 
الا سقيل‎ al-Isqíl, also spelled with ش‎ Gr. X«AA» (D. 2. 202)— Scilla. 
`` "Te is also called daie (I. B. Vol. 3. p. 188) and بصل القار‎ because 


— dt kills the mice (Canon Vol. 1. p. 340). 
e : a » ^ À b 
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Gr.‏ شقود بون al-Asqardivyün, spelled by Ibnu’l-Baytir as‏ اسقرد :ون 
Bila‏ الاجساد , ثوم Exophow (D. 3. 115)—Scordium, It is also called gy‏ . 
and uri»! Bla. Some people have confused it with anw) 9 yî which is‏ . 
quite a different drug (I. B. 1. 153).‏ . 

E jw — al-Üshtargház P. meaning JG! or Camel-thorn, 
EM C Maytéspur (D. 3. 84 last Para)—Magudaris root. Al-Tabari says 
E e that it ts Silphion-root ( امل الا نجدان‎ ), but it appears from the Mufradá! 
D x E Ibnu'l-Baytár that it is a different plant which resembles silphion in 















"n ppearance and E (I. B. Vol. 1. p. 355). It is also called يل‎ ani; 
العجم‎ (I. B. Vol. 2, P, 108). 
>, ais الآ‎ — commonly known as شيبة العجدرز‎ (I. B. 1. "86) 
Gr. Bpvov (D. 1. 20)—Lichen odoriferum. 
p e$,h 3! al-Istirak Gr. Xrvepaf (D. 1. 79), also spelled with wm — 
. styrax, 
4,643! alAtriya—a kind of food known in Persia as برشتة‎ It is 


— prepared by cooking pancakes with water, with or without meat. (Canon 
2 0 ` Vol. 1. P. 204). 


9 الطريغل‎ al.Terífal—an electuary which has for its main ingredients 
"١2 ‘black nnd chebule myrabolan. There are two kinds of it ; one is known 


^o. as D oad الطريقل‎ and the other as “الطريفك الكبير‎ 

—— hy wa ys! asal-Agháríqün, Gr, ayspurov (D. 3. 1.)—Agaric. 
الانتيورن‎ al-Aftíimün Gr. emóvuov (D. 4. 176)—Epithyme. 
الأقارية‎ al-Afávin see Ep, 


c) pn, al- Afrabiyyün Gr. evgopBiov (D, 8. 80) —Gum Euphorbium. — 


It is also called wor. 959,9 and لبانةغربية‎ . (I. B. Vol. 3. p. 158; 
Canon Vol, 1. p. 108j. 


alAfyón, Gr. rov —opium.‏ الأثيون 
tG alAqáqgiá, Gr. z«x«x (D. I. 88), commonly known as‏ 





— ey &e which is generally meant when the word سمغ‎ is used without 
any qualification—Acacia. 
$6 Fy lae als Ht al-Aqlímiá Gr. «pus yy (D. 5, 175) ala called. TU 


Gr. kapaz —acorio, furigo neris. 
—E al.Akitmakit—an Indinn drug which po: 
f Orpine (Canon, Vol. I. | Pe 262). Ibn Po ^ 













— — 
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البادرتجيوبه‎ al-Bádranjbúya, p. باد رنگ بريه‎ meaning ''smelling like 


orange'' also called | &—2 93! البقلة‎ and حبق ريحاني‎ (I. B. vol. 1. p. 7) 
Gr. MesAcmrerosvAAov (D, 3. 108) —M elíssa Cedronella. 


—Basil. It is also known as Sya and ——‏ باذروى al-Bádrüj P.‏ الباد روج 


wey (I. B. vol. 1. p. 79). wktpov 

al-Badanjan P. {Sol —Brinjol. It is niso called 33 ,‏ الباد نجان 
die)! nnd 5s, (I. B. vol. 1. p. 80. wol, 4. p. 193).‏ 

wi!  al-Bán—Ben—nut, Gr, 82A3vos pees) 


pot al-Bábünaj, P. aipu also called حبق البقر‎ and الأ رض‎ d 
(I. B. vol. 1. p. 139; vol. 2. p. 6)—Camomile. 

35309 al-Barzad P, 53,7, commonly known as asad! (I, B. vol. 1. 
p.83) Gr. XsAfSavy, (D. 3. 87), —Galbanum., 

—R silikon.‏ نون يل 8 al. Básaliqüán Gr.‏ الباسليقون 

Aet scr,‏ يمره à.f,2 , Gr.‏ بيضاء al-Bidûward also called‏ البادآورد 
شكاعي (D. 3. 12), —Cardunus benedictus. see‏ 

TDS Bukhüri Maryam, olso known as — p. ينى انگشت‎ 
Cyclamen. It has been generally identifed with ey ج‎ and أبراهيم‎ 5n 
but Ibnu'L-Baytár differentiates between the two and says that e y*-- 
is n general term which is applied to ahai, Feverfew, and a few other 
plante, whereas تتجكشت‎ and بخور مريم‎ are applied only to Cyclamen, 
(I. B. vol. 8. p. 55). 

Bazrgattind also called slaty? from | —52» (D. 3. 130),—‏ برو رقطونا 
Fleawort.‏ 
Gr, MeMAwror (D. 3. 41)—‏ كياة قيصربي  Thklilu'l-Malik, P.‏ اكليل المالى ٠‏ 
Melilot.‏ 

— al Amrüsia, Gr. ap Bpocta (D. 3. 119) —Ambros:a. 

Barberry.‏ زرشک جبلى and‏ بربا ريس pe al-Amirbiris, also called‏ باریس 

Pennen Mucronata. |‏ , ع JI! al-Anzarüt, also spelled with‏ نز روت 

sp الا‎ al-Anjara, also called wey and تبات الثنار‎ Gr. a» 
(D. 4. 92)—Nettle. i 

nl-Ankusá, Gr. ay xot (D. 4. 28)—Anchuea It is also called‏ الأنعا 
də; etc. (I, B. 3. p. 69).‏ الصمام and‏ شنجار 

al-Anisin, Gr. awoov (D. 3. 63),--Anise.‏ الأنيسون. 
al-Istamakhiqun pl. eU iU ES G. wropiaXxexoy, a kind‏ الإ صما In‏ 
of purgative.‏ 
—1901B‏ 7 
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og al-AyArij Gr. ipa Avicenna says that the word means the | 
ivine medicine ( الاامي‎ aly الى‎ ( . "d 
DUM !ار‎ nl-Ayadrju‘l-fav-Qra Cr. (eps zip, —n compound purga- 





ed tive, 

1 Ta البرنجاءب‎ nl-Beranjåsb, also spelled with ف‎ P. برنجا۔پ‎ and اسپ‎ LU 

Arabic (55) مک الجن , حبق‎ and مشولا‎ Gr, are (D. 8. 117), — 

. 

" i Artemisia, Vulgaris. Al- Tabari identifies it with — Gr. 38porvov ; 
TE (D, 820), and Schlimmer gives, as equivalent of the latter, Artemisia 
d _ Abrotanu . Jt is more probable that they are two species of tho same 
sin. . genus of plants, 3 


— — ٠ برسیاوشا‎ Bersiáushán, P. يرسياوشان‎ also known as oe 


f ° OS capillus Veneris, See also بانطوى‎ iM". 


* (eS! ol-Bardi, also called pst — Papir. 
4 Nin al-Bisbasa, Gr. paxep (D.1, 111), Macis. 
p — al-Berbárís—see امير بار يبس‎ . 


—Coral.‏ اصول المرجان al-Buesad also called‏ اليكو 
nlso called Cast at‏ ,بست f al-Bisfái j, P. aly, aD‏ 
re SA. TNCS (D. 4. 185), —Polypodium Vulgare. It is also known as‏ 
(I. B. vol. 1. pp. 39; 149).‏ ثاقب and js‏ اضراس ١‏ 
A el-Batom,— Terebinth. The fruit of this plant is known as‏ 
(TI, B, vol. 2. p. 5.‏ الصبة الخضراء Arabie‏ .- 
imm Baglatu'l-Hamqá, Gr. av3pzyvy (D. 2. 150),—Purslain,‏ — 
and ala (I. D. vol. 1, p. 102).‏ البقاة المباركة , AL RJ!‏ اللينة Tt is also called‏ 
al-Baqlatu'l-yamániyya, Gr. &Avrov (D. L2 148), Blitum.‏ البقلة asit I‏ در T:‏ 
(I, B. vol. 1. p. 103).‏ البقلة Tt is also called ay yal‏ ا 
E — E al-Balliit—Oak.‏ 
pu , A "T al-Balddbur,- —Anacordii longifolii semen.‏ 
al-Bulbus, Gr. &oAgos (D. 2. 7‏ ! 
al-Balsán, Gr. &Aeapov (D.1. — TC‏ ` 
layloj,— —Belleric Myrabolan,‏ 
Hemp. It is also called —‏ — بنگ Fa P,‏ 
bfin) uae — give it, or the Toad‏ 
in order to m.‏ 
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Arabian pharmacy at work—preparation elt "Therme fantidote). 
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B. Preparation of Linctus, 


Pree Vienna National Library's Ms, of the Arabic translation of Galen s 
Materia Mevliew A, F. 10 (487) fols, 285 b and Mb. 
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It is, however, different from a”“sia Goi, which bas been identified 
by Schlimmer with Cacsalpinia Bonducella. 

al-Birag, Borax. Many kiods of it, including (555b Gr.‏ البورق 
virpow are mentioned by Ibnu'i-Baytár (vol. 1. p. 125).‏ 

urs! al-Bümus, No plant of this name has been mentioned by 
Ibnu'l-Baytár and Avicenna. Dioscorides bos mentioned one plant named 
Bpupos which, lie says, is used for the bad smell of the mouth (D. 4. 138), 
and this statement agrees with the «hort description of tho plant given in 
the marginal note of the British Museum copy of the Firdausu'!. Hikmat, 
viz. if is a sweet-smelling plant ( تبات عطرية‎ ). 

ohea al-Babramin, also called eje and عصغر‎ (I. B. vo. 3. 
p. 125), yellow dye. 
التريد‎ al-Turbud, also known fs gb $,2*- because flies live in 
it,—Terbeth. Some people have confused it with آلو من‎ Gr. سد‎ 


(D. 4. 170), and طريفوليونى‎ Gr. rpiroMov (D. 4. 133), but they are wrong 
(I. B. vol. 1. p. 53., vol. 3. p. 102). 

al Tirmüs, also written as — Gr. 6ó«puos (D. 2. 132),‏ الكرموس 
Lupiuus Albus.‏ 

Quy al-Tirváq Gr. Ör pizxı —Therine. The medicinal compound 
known ns theriac was first prescribed by Aesculapius, (Ibn Abi Usaybi'a 
vol. 1 p. 23). =» 

pi القرياق‎ al-Tiryáqu'l-Akbar, a medicinal compound. 

al-Tursum, a medicinal compound used as a purgative.‏ الترسم 

GG Asai al Talkhashquq, uleo spelled as طلخشقرق‎ and ,55,À——À,b 
commonly known as sye! الهتدياء‎ (I. B. wol. 8. p. 102) Gr. reps 
(D. 2. 159),—Wild succory. Al-Tabari says that it is os! اليس‎ wild 
lettuce Inetiea. " 

(D. 2, 48), —Opoponnx.‏ وو نوع  al-Jáweshír P. ptf Gr.‏ الجاوشير 


abJáwars, P. ce» Gr. xeyxpos (D. 2. 119),—Common‏ الجارری 
Millet.‏ 

al-Jadwár, P. 5535 and 5y,5;.—Zedoury. It is also known‏ — الجد وار 
as aliji.‏ 

PT —— al-Jirjfr, Gr. «viupov (D. 2. 169), — Rocket. 

yr al-Jashmízaq, I. — peel —Fructus Tomaricis oricutalis, 

Aljuft, Acorn cup.‏ الجغت 

Gr. BxAaveriov (D. 1, 154), —Blaustines.‏ كل alJulnár, P.‏ الجانار 

al-Jalauz see Goi,‏ — الجا 
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حضية البحر de oil also called‏ سقر ol Jundbedaster, P.‏ الجونن دين سقر 
and fa Gr. Korropos ops (D. 2, 26), — Custoreum.‏ 

alJ ntiind, Gr. yerizy, (D. 3. 8),—Gentian. It is so called‏ السنطياتنا 
because a king named Gentis had first d'scovered it (I. B. vol, 1, p. 170).‏ 

al-Jour, P. 55f Walnut. It is known by the botanist as‏ الجوز 

5.f also known phali and‏ كندم Jauz Jandam, P.‏ جوزجنوم 
YI pws (1. B. vol. 1, p. 128).‏ 

Up» Jauzbüyá, P. U»3»f also known as جوز الايب‎ Nux Musqhata. 
Schlimmer bas wrongly identified it with c$992 جوز‎ which according to 
Ibnu'l-Baytár, is daş cocoanut. 

uñ! جوز‎  Jauzu'l-qay —Nux vomica, 


"T al-Jerri, Gr. otAovpos. (D. 2. 29)—A kind of fish which is 
found | m the Nile,— Bel, 


prep)! atJamsafram, P. meaning ريصان سليمان‎ (I. B, vol. 1. 
P. 168), — Baselic. 

Liste! al-Háshá, Arabic aol. Gr. 6vpos (D. 8. 38), Thyme, 
It ts also called pow! صعقر‎ 

— — حبة‎ Hebbatz: J-Khadrá P. سيودانهة‎ also called a-is حب‎ 
Persian Turpentine seed. see البطم‎ . 

Ge commonly known‏ اللاعين Habbu'l-Muluk, also called‏ حب الملرى 
as alaale Gr. As6vpis. (D. 4. 104, Croton-Siglium. — Ibnu'l-Baytár‏ 
is ambiguous and is used for different drugs‏ حب !)554 says that the word‏ 
(vol. 2. p. 15).‏ 

also‏ تعتع Gas)  al-Habaqu'l-Nahri, commonly known as‏ الذ هري 
because it grows on the banks of rivers, and pe^»?‏ حبق الماء called‏ 
p. 4&2, , Wnter-mint.‏ 

e! ol-Hur!, also called 202,4! حب‎ Gr, kap8xpov (D, 2. 184),— 
‘Nasturtium. It is also called tlie. Some physicians hold that it is 
called Uslie, only when it is fried (I. B. vol. 4. p. 168). 

— ul-Hosuk, also colled اضفراس العجر؛‎ Gr, rpioAos (D. 4. 15j)— 
Star thistle. 

rrem! al-Hisrim, Verjuice, hence 4&—,—a2 soup prepared with 
unripe grapes or datos or with its juice. 

em! al-Harmal,—Harmals Ruta. lbnu'l-Bastár bas mentioned 
two kinds of iL; white, which is known as qıje Uea and is called in 


P : - 
8 3 : p 
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Gr. — (D. 3. 47), and red, which is known as wel Ne a Cir. 
ryyavov xypiov. (D. 8, 46, 1. B. vol. 2. 14). 

Q&A»! oj-Hudud, also called خيلان‎ Gr. Avwcov (D. 1. 132), —Lycium, 
see also ¢ yess. 

al-Hulba, Gr. ryAus (D, 2. 124),—Erigonella Foenum Graecum,‏ الحابة 

ga.Halyásá,— Erisymum.‏ الصلياسا 

Lez)! alHamámá, Gr. asepov (D. 1, 14), Amomum, 

cks al-Hummid, Gr. Axza6ov (D. 2, 140), —Oxalis Acetocella, 

e الصنا‎ gn.Henná,-Lawsonia Incrmis, The flowor and seeds of this 

plant are known as isd! Geb . 

Qs.»  al.Handaqüq, also called السندقورقى‎ and U553àm!" Lotus. 

p-a! حي‎ Hayyu'l.'Alam, Gr. aeQeov (D. 4. 88), Sempervivum. 
Dioscorides says that it is so named because its leaves never fade. The 
Arabic name of the plant, as well as the Persian هميشييار‎ or مبكبيار‎ bear 
the same meaning os the Greek one, Ibn Abi Usaybi'a explains this 
differently from Dioscorides, Describing how Zakeriya Rází took up the 
study of medical science, Ibn Abf Usaybi'a says that once, one of the 
childeren of Aesculapius was attacked by a hot swelling of an arm and 
was teken to the bank of a river where this piant was growing. The 
child put his hand on the plant by chance, and felt some relief; he did 
so repeatedly, and in course of two days he was perfectly cured, ‘Thus 
on account of its miraculous effect, the plant was called العالم‎ the or 
"the life of the world'', which on account of commen use was shortened 
into حى العالم‎ (Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, vol, 1, p. 309). 

vy a.Khurnüb,—Ceratonin. 


al-Kharbaq, Gr, eAA«fiopos (D. 4, 148),—Helleborus. There‏ الخربق 
are two kinds of it: white and black (I, B, vol, 2. p. 51).‏ 


Khazraütu'i-Yarqán, Al-Tabari says that it is a food made‏ > رة اليرقان 
of minced meat and flour, which is so culled because it has a pole eolour.‏ 
urs) alKhas, Gr. MÊ (D. 2. 1040), —Lottucc.‏ 


 nl-Kliusraudárdü, commonly known as taibh (Bodleian‏ !—,5 دارو 
Marsh, 246 f. 75 b.)—Galangn.‏ 

Khusyata'l-Tha'lob, Gr, Ua3Uptov (D. 3, 133), —Satyrion.‏ خصية التعلب 
of the Andalusians js quite‏ خصية التعلب Ibnu'l-Baytár says that the‏ 
different from the satyrion of Dioscorides (vol. 2, p. 64),‏ 


uska al-Khitmf,—Althlaco officinalis, 
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al-Ibiláf,— Willow, There are‏ الخلات 


is one of them (I, B, vol, 2. p. 68), Some people have identified it 
with سردي‎ , groan of Dioscorides (4. 12), but this is an orror (I, B. 
vol. 3. p. 14). 

nl-Khaukb, also called 45'5,—'TTho Peach.‏ الخوحج 

T d al-Kbayri, also called عصيغرة‎ aud By pi_ie Gr. Aaunotov 
(D, 3. 128). —Gilliflower, 

Q4) الخیار‎ al-Kheydrshomber, P. جنیر‎ soa, also called هنفد ی‎ ti 
and ce dia خرأوب‎ — Cassia Fistula, 1 

 al-Darshísha'ün, Gr. 111101 (D. 1, 19), —Aspalnthifs.‏ الدار شيشمان 


z ust!  al-Ditflá, also called Head! سم‎ P. 525, , Gr. vrpvov (D. 4, 

82), —N erium. 

4 3,5391 alDüquá, The word was originally derived from Gr. BxvXos 

R (D. 3. 76), but it bas been used by the Arabs for wild Carrot, الجزر البرعى‎ 
(1. B. 2. p. 120., Canon vol, 1, p. 204). 


sigh دم ل‎ DIM ا‎ a a also called دم الثعيان‎ nnd PE 


ee. خون سیارشان‎ E ; ; (D, 4. 38), Dragon's blood, Sanguis Draconis, 

 Duhnul-Ráziqtí. The identification of this oil is difficult,‏ دهن الرازقى 
because the authorities differ about its identity, Avicenna, and ‘Ali ‘Abbas‏ 
do not mention it. Ibnu'l-Baytár quotes and supports the statement of‏ 
Aminu'l-Daulat that it is lily-oil (I. B. wol. 2, p. 135), Al-Ustadhu’'l-‏ 
Mahir says that some people think that it is oil of zambaq, û kind of‏ 
flower which bas long leaves, and resembles 52413 , Lotus, nnd has in‏ 
the centre ball.pointed need!css of yellow co:our, It is white, and bas‏ 
n strong smell. Some physicians think that many people mean Jassamine‏ 
Itisrealy the oil of long grapes which‏ . دهن الرازقي when they write‏ 

is found in abundance in Andalusia. 
الرازيا‎ al-Raziydnoj, also called tJa, jed and بباس‎ Gr, pajê pov 

1 (D, 3. 74),—Ancthum foeniculum, 


many species of it; laie 


E 


I. es» al-Rátínaj —Colephanw, Avicenna says that it ia the gum 


i of the pine treo (Canon, vol. 1. p. 430). Tbnu'l-Bayfir says the word 
1 ` has been generally misunderstood, ond misused for resin in general, 
Waco rightly used it for colophauy (f. B. vol, 2. p. 185). 


Gr, pi -—‏ رقوية ARL al-Ráwandus-Sínf, nlso known ns asle:‏ الديثي 
Rhubarb. Aonu'l-Baytár im his long article. on al-Rawand, quotes Ibni‏ ` 
Jámi' ' who says that in his timo the word was used lor four different‏ — 
rinds of rhubarb, Chinere, Abyssinian, Persian ond Turkish, whereas by‏ 
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diami; Gr.‏ العجم and‏ قط al-Rusan, nlso known as qr‏ الراسن 
(D. 1. 27), —Enula helenium.‏ زم اله 

P. tas,‏ كاب nl-Rámak, also called‏ الرامى 

al-Hub, Rob, The difference between a Rub and a syrup is this‏ الرب 
that a Rub is simply on inspissated juice, and a syrup is juice boiled‏ 
down and thickened with sugar (Canon Cairo. vol. 8. p. 368).‏ 

al-Ratbsa,—Trifolium Alexandrinum.  Ibnu'l-Baytár, says that‏ الرطبه 
when it gets dried, Tt is‏ القت it is called 4s£,)! when it is fresh nnd‏ 
. اسفت p,‏ تضصقصة also called‏ 

e cele! al-Novis, Lead. Ibnu'l-Baytár quotes Ghafeqi who says that 
cele! is the white lead which is also known as القصدير‎ while the 
black lead is called اسرب‎ (vol. 2. p. 140). see also jL! 

al-Zij, p. j ,—vitriol. Al-Tabari says that there are many‏ الزاج 
القلقطار Alum,‏ شب دماني kinds of it, but he mentions only four kinds:‏ 
9A! white vitriol, and says that‏ يس yellow vitriol, cs 2577! red vitriol,‏ 
they can be transformed into cne another. Al-Razi in his Kitábu Sirri'l-‏ 

, 

Asrir adds ازاج الا سود‎ , black vitriol, to the above list, and mentions 
the method of their preparation and transformation into one another. 
(Gottingen Arab. 05. f. 2. b.). 

aifle I زام‎ Záj'-| Avdkifa, Gr. g«Aavrw pir (I. B. vol. 9, p. 148. 
D. 5. 111). 

— suos Zubdu'l-Bahr, Gr. SÀKUOYLOV (D. 5. 135), —Cuttle-fish- bone. 

9455!  al.Zaráwand, Gr. aptior oyta (D. 3. 4.),—Birthwort. There 
are two kinds of it: Usb and من حرج‎ , or long and round. 

3035 9!  al-Zaranbád,-—Zerumbeth. 

al-Zarnikh. Gr. xpo«wuxov (D. 5. 120.)—4Àrsenic. Al-Tabarí‏ الزرنيج 
says thot there are two kinds of it, white and red, but Ibnu'l-Baytár‏ 
snys that there are many kinds, such as yellow, gray, etc. (v. 2. p. 160).‏ 

233555 y! ul-Za'rür, Gr. neo mov (D. 1. 169), also known as حبات‎ “35,5 
meaning ' having three grains," Gr. rpuxoxog (D. 1. 169),—Azarole or 
three-grained mediar. 

=>)! al-Zeft,— Pix Nigra, Al-Tabarí says that there are two kinds 
of it, namely dry and moist, and it is from the latter one that Tar is 

j Gr. les (D. 2. 189), ginger.‏ بر al.Zanjbíl, P,‏ الزتجبيل 

wb! الزونا‎ al-Zúfa'l-Rațab, Gr. o«rvzog (D. 2, 84), —Nepta Orientalis, 

al-Züfn-l-yábis, Gr, vrowros (D, 3. 27),—Hyssop.‏ الزونا اليا بس 
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55! al-Züfrá also known as حرا‎ ond 4550455 (Qr, szavakes 
-uxAuziss (D. 5. 40). 

duals! al-Zerbijn. A kind of food prepared from meat, peas, 
vinegar, and almonds. ‘These are different kinds of it, alif! being 
the best, The methed of its preparation is given by Ibn Jezila (Bodleian 
Marsh, 241. f. 97. a.). 

al-Sádhaju'l-Hindí, Gr, naAÀallxfpov (D. 1. 11.),—‏ الساذج الهندي 
Malabathrum,‏ 


Sebestan. It is also‏ سك from Ges‏ سدستان al-Babistán, P.‏ السيستان 
and ($59! (1. B. vol, 5. p. 4.).‏ المخيطا called‏ 


al-Sudiéib, also called we» Gr, z5yavov (D, 8. 45), —‏ اداپ 
Common Ruo.‏ 


39-J! anl-Sidr,— Leaves of Lotus, for the difference between السدر‎ 
and $93 sce Ibnu'l-Dnytár. vol. 3. p. 4, 

aleo called tke Gr. trpagatig (D. 2.‏ سرمک al-Surmaq, P.‏ السرعق 
triplex.‏ —,)145 

(sym! السرطان‎ al-Sartánu'l-Babrí, sea-crob. Avicenna says that when 
the physic'ans speak of it they de not mean any sea-crab, but a particular 
species of it, (Canon, vol. 1. p. 381). Honoyn in his translation of Galen 
has used it for Sepia, which is a kind of fish (I. B. vol. 3, p. MY. 

al-Sesálius, Gr, exceM (D. 9, 53, 54), Seseli.‏ ال.ساليوى 

. الصعقر al-So'tor, see‏ العقر 

 al.Saqmünióá, Gr. oxappovex (D. 4. 168),—— Scammonv.‏ القموتثيا 

١ al-Sakbinaj, Gr, ca42z7v0v.— Sngapenum. 

ge" al-Sakbáj.—A kind of food which is prepared in the following 
way. Small pieces of meat should be boiled and then left for some time 
so that they may get dried; and some onions, nnd carrots, should be 
boiled and then washed in cold water, and then boiled again with spices 
and some vegetables; then the meat together with some sugar, or honey 
or both, shouid be put into it and cooked on a very mederate fire. Some 
Saffron also should be added to it (Bodleian, Marsh 241. f. 102. 

Gl! al-Silq, Gr. reerAov (D. 1, 149). Beet. 

acl! al-Salfkha, Gr. xascwix (D, 1. 12),—Lauri cassiae corter. 

alSumáq, Gr. povs. (D. 1. 147), Bumach, It is also called‏ السماق 
Glee becouse it is used in tanning (I. B. 2. 29).‏ الدباغين di and‏ 


4!  al-Sumáqiyn, A kind of food in which the juice of Sumach 
is put, For its preparation see Bodleian, Marsh, 281, f. 97, n. 
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Au! al-Sumbul, Gr. vapõoş. (D. 1. 6),—Hyacinth. There are 
two kinds of it: Indian and Syrian; the former is also known as ستبل الطيب‎ 
and الء_صافير‎ (Lis, 

C- 5294!  nl.Sandrüs,—Sandrach. 

al-Sinjfar, also called sigs; Gr. xwvsfapc (D. 5. 109),—‏ الستجغر 
Cinnaber. Ibn Juljul as quoted by Ibnu'l-Baytár mentions two kinds‏ 
of it, natural and artificial, (I. B. vol. 2. p. 17). Al-Tabarí mentions only‏ 
the artificial kind and says that it is prepared from burnt powder of lead.‏ 
of al-Tabarf is different from that of Ibnu'l-‏ التجقر It seems, however, that‏ 
Baytár because the latter says that the artificial kind is prepared from‏ 


sufphur and mercury. See Notices et Ertraits de Manuscrita No. 1132 
ft. note. 


al -Süs, Gr. yAvxuppita (D. 8. 5.)—Liquorice.  Al-Tabarí has‏ السوس 
confused it with 5-5, lily.‏ 


oiy- al-Stiranjdn, also called ge! ple Gr. koAXixov. (D, 4. 84), 
—Hermodactyles, The flowers of this plant are known as درمس‎ wile! and 
Šaha is, 

Black must,‏ , 352 داروان al-Siyádárwán, P.‏ السياداروان 


bL الشاله‎ al.Shábballüt, P. £)4 312 also called قطل‎ Gr. xerav 
(D. 1. 145),—Chestnut tree, 


gau! al.Sháhtaraj, P. 55512 also called الملك‎ ALA Gr. kamvog. 
(D. 4. 10S), —Fumarin Officinalis, 


yy) Gr. xxvvafits‏ القئب also called‏ شا« al-Shahdánnq, P. ajto‏ الشهدانق 
(D. 8. 155), — Cannabis Sativae semen.‏ 

حجر الدم and‏ حجر الطور al-Shádhnaj, P. silt also called‏ الشاذنج 
Gr. aiparirys Atos. (D. 5. 143), —Nummulithe.,‏ 

sited! الشب‎ al-Shibbu'l-yamánf, see الؤاج‎ . 

al-BShibt—Anethum.‏ الشدت 

al-Shibrim, Gr. mrvoveca (D. 4. 103),‏ الشبرم 

, ثرسيان داروا bibs,‏ , عصى al-Sbabatbátá, also called „eli‏ ااشبطياطا 
vol, 3. p. 57, 127.),‏ ,173 ,102 ,89 ,م .1 (I. B. vol.‏ جنور and‏ برسيان داروا 
Gr. moAvYovov, (D, 4. 4.), — Polygonum.‏ 

al-Shabiuit,—Carp.‏ الشبوط 

4.5)! al.Shabah, also called wlas! —Drass. It is so called because 
it resembles gold in colour. Al-Tabari says that it is a metal which is 
prepared by putting some ثتاطف‎ (7) on lead ) (رصاص‎ but Ibn-Juljul who 

18—100LB 
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is quoted by Ibnu'l-Bnytár says that it is natural ns well ns artificial, 
' and that the latter is prepared by means of copper-sulphate (I. B, 
vol. 8, p. 54.). 


dbi! شسم‎ Shabmu'l-Hanzal,— The pulp of colocynth. 
شقائق النعمان‎  Shaqá'iqu'i-Nu*tmán, Gr. svepevg (D. 2. 207), —Red 


Anemone, 
الشقائل‎  alShiqáqui, P. ششقاقل‎ also known as o5 m 5 f Pastinac 
Secacul. 


LKAN al-Shukd'd, also called الشوكة العربية‎ and الشوكات‎ 35,5 Gr. 
axa apafiucr, (D. 3. 18.),— Arabian thorn. 

e»! al-Shih, Gr. aVavÉtov ÜsAacc:ov (D, 8, 24), —P room. 

al-Shitraj, Gr. Aem&or. (D. 2, 205),— Lepidium. :‏ الشيطرج 

الگموں الاسود din! nnd‏ السوداء al-Shewniz, also known as‏ الشبوئيؤ 
Gr. neAavfiov (D. 8. 883),—Nigella Sativa.‏ 

poll al-Sibr,—Aloe. 

al-S‘atar,—wild thyme.‏ الصعتر 

elena! alSafsáf, See الخلاف‎ . 

. الأقاقيا al-Samaghu'l-‘Arabi, See‏ الصمغ العربي 

al-Tálísfar.— There is great difference of opinion about the‏ الطاليسقر 
identification of this drug, Avicenna says that it is the bark of some‏ 
Indian tree, (Canon 1. 328,). ‘AH 'Abbás says that it is Indian Olive‏ 
GGtábu'l-Maliki, vol. 2, p. 116.) Ibnu'l-Buytár says that many people‏ 
لسان (macis). Ibn-Juljul holds that it is Lasi‏ بباسهم think that it is‏ 
(Ash tree), Honayn, however, has translated paxep of Dioscorides (1, 111 )‏ 
(I, B. 3. 94.).‏ طاليعر as‏ 


PALE al Tabáshír, also known as 4 —-z»J! sk) — Sugar of Bamboo. 

" الطرائيت‎ al-Tráthith,—Lane says that it is Fallus or Fungus, L. 
Leclerc in his translation of Ibnu'l-Baytár identifies it with cynomorium. 
Ibnu'l-Baytár says about -fjL that it is the name given by Africans 
and Egyptians to a kind of adl yb commonly known ss -iias and 
called by the Greeks opoBayxn, (D. 2. 171.) meaning (99! اسد‎ (vol. 4. 
p. 194.). From this it is evident that طراقيثك‎ is n general term which 
includes the above-mentioned Greek plant, Ibnu'l-Baytár has mentioned 
two kinds of it: one red, which is eaten, and the other white. which 
is used as û drug (I. B. vol. 3, p. 101 (. 

wb! al Tarkhün,—Tarragon. 
,ر‎ UE alTará. see ئل‎ . 
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3Y.EJ! al Tilá, Al-Tabarf means by it sweet wine. It is used in 
other senres aleo which are mentioned by Ibnu'l-Baytár, (vol. 8, p. 105). 

nl. TInu'I-Armanf,—Arrmenian Bole.‏ الطين الارمني 

al 'TInu'l-Makbtüm,— Terra Sigillata.‏ الطين المخغطوم 

al-Tinu’l-Khauzi,—Susion Bole. Dr. A, Greenhill in‏ الطين الذوزي 
says that he did not find this‏ كقاب الصصدة والجد رى his trnns!ntion of‏ 
medicament mentioned in any other Arabic bock. We also did not find it‏ 
SS and the Fridausu'l-Hikmat,‏ الحصبة in any other book except ce) dsl,‏ 
by‏ خوزى We think thot it is identical with xes yn which is called‏ 
the Arabs because it was brought from the place ''Chios'" (D. 5. 173).‏ 

e الطجرحج‎ al-Tihdj, P. 543 —-Amnoperdis Grisiogularis. f 
4*9!  al'Áqarqarhá,—Feverfew. — Ibnu'l-Baytár anys that tho 

translators have identified las le with zvpeBpov of Dioscorides (3. 178), 
but renlly it is quite a different plant (vol. 3. p. 114) L. Leclerc in 
his translation of Ibnu'l-Baytár has shown that the Pyrethrum is different 
from the Pyrethron of Dioscorides and identical with عاقرقرها‎ of the Arabs. 

— (55,4!  al-'Urüqu'l-humr, aiso called 95 Gr. 'epvÉpobavov 
(D. 8. 150), — Rubia Tinctorum. 

crea! العروق‎ al-‘Uruqii'l-Bid, ciso called —A certain plant 
which grows and is well-known in Egypt and is used for fattening women 
(I. B. 4. 157). 


and‏ عروق الصبتاعين  al-'Urüqul-Sufr, also called‏ العروق الصفر 
Gr. X«eAi6ovtov (D. 2. 211.),—Curcumae Longae  Radiz.‏ بقلة cikle)‏ 
because it blossoms when a certain 5‏ ,)1 & الصقطاعغيف It is called‏ 
of swnllows appear, ond fades away when they disappear. Some say‏ 
that it is so named because a certain species of swallows use it as a‏ 
remedy for the blindness of their young ones (I. B. vol. 8. 119.). Ibnu'l-‏ 
Baytár has mentioned two kinds of it: the big, and the small, which‏ 
ore also mentioned by Dioscorides (2. 211, 212).‏ 

(D. 1. 146),—Gollnut.‏ ,عمسي  al-'Afs, Gr.‏ اامقس 

RU elle — *Ilku'l-Anbát—Resin of pistachio tree. 

Gr. Baros (D. 4, 87), Rubus‏ باس al-'Ullayq, also called‏ العليق 
Sanctus.‏ 

al-"Usaj, Gr. papvos (D. 1. 119), — Mespilus Oryacatha. It‏ العوصج 
is also known os se» and its fruits ore called gae, Al-Tabari identifies‏ 
but Ibnu'lBaytár says that the greatest physician bas‏ عليق it with‏ 
attributed to it the properties of „5e, which is due to want of‏ 
experience and observation, because really they are two different drugs‏ 
of different nature, having different properties (vol. 3. p. 142).‏ 
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al-'Unnib,— Zizyphus Jujuba,‏ العناب 

is ‘Inabu'l-Tha‘lab,—Solanum Minialum. There ara many‏ التثعلب 
kinds of it. id » Physalis Alkokenji, is tho male species of the same‏ 
plant (I. B. vol, 8. p. 135).‏ 

'Anzarüt, seo 55i.‏ عكزروت 

Gr, zYxnnoxov (D. 1.‏ عك 41-*Udu'I-Hindf, also called‏ — العود Stell‏ ى 
—Agullcchi.‏ ,).21 

seat  al.Ghár, also called si) Gr. Sagvy (D. 1. 106.),—Laurus 

Nobilis. 

aad! al-Ghafith, Gr. evrarupiov (D. 4. 41),—Agrimonia Eupatoria. 
Ibnu'l-Baytár says that there is difference of opinion among the physicians 
of the East and the West as to the identity of this drug, so much so that 
none of them knows what it is. The African physicians identify it with 
الطباق‎ which is on error, because GLEN is has which is mentioned by 
Dioseorides in his third book (xovwtz, D. 8.126). (I. B. vol. 8. p. 145). 

, اغاريقونى  al.Gháríqün, see‏ الفاريقرنى 

aJ! ol.Ghdlia, Galica Moschata. 

nl-Ghuboyrá. It is identified by Schlimmer with FElacagnus‏ الفبيرا 
hortenais. Ibnu'l-Baytár has identified it with ovx of Dioscorides (1. 73),‏ 
which is identified by Berendes nnd Leclerc, with Sorbus.‏ 

al.Fáníd.—A kind of sweets. Ibn Jazla has de'cribed the‏ القائيد 
method of its preparation as follows : —Dissolve pure sugar in water and‏ 
put it on fire. When it becomes thick, it should be beaten well su‏ 
that it may become white. When it becomes white, it should be cut‏ 
into pieces and left for some time in the air so that it may get dry‏ 
nnd hard (Bodleian March, 241, f. 128a).‏ 

Gr. pagans (D. 2. 187.)—Raphnus‏ فجلة nl-Fujul, Sing.‏ الغج_ل 
Sativus.‏ 

شنار nl-Fnrásiyün, Gr. epciuov, (D, 3. 109), also called‏ الفراسي-ون 
Marribum Vulgare.‏ 

Lj lai al-Fliinfa-al-Rimi,—Philonium Romanum, n medicinal‏ الر وحي 
compound which is so called because it was first described by a physician‏ 
Aphelon (Canon, vol. 8. p.392).‏ , 'ثيارن named‏ 
al-Fandádíqün, Gr. mevðzőixov — Pendadicon,‏ الفنداد يقون 2 
si .‏ > عريم alFanjkusht. See‏ الفتجكشك o-‏ 


A. = La _ duces 
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QT nl-Fuwwabh, see yew! Syll, 


j شر ج‎ bs al-Filzahraj. P. بيل زهره‎ commonly known ss o€4» Gr. 
Avxtov (D. 1, 132), Lycii. 
p al-Qáqilaj, —cardamom. Two kinds of it are generally used 


by the physicians صغار‎ AD , small cardamom, which is also called lpp, 
هيل , دال بوا , هيل بوا‎ and :هال‎ nnd 365 4BG , Round Cardamom, which 
is also called هيل غراب‎ and اليابس‎ yal, 


Jem! اء‎ Quthá'-"I-Himár, P. j)5&,& —Elsterium. 
القرد مانا‎ nl-Qurdmind, also called قرطمانا‎ P, it كواوياد‎ Cardamomon. 
Ibnu"-Baytár identifies it with xzpBagepov of Dioscorides (1. 5.), but 


Leclerc points out that kapha نه فر‎ pov and xapSapov, (D. 2. 184), are 


different plants which are confused by the Arabs (Tr. of I. B. Nos. 
1722, 1747). 


Gr. mpadov‏ الكراث and bl‏ كراث al-Qarat, aleo called SUJI‏ القرط 
(D. 2::178:),—Porrum.‏ 


Trifolium Alerandrinum.‏ شبيدر al-Qurt, p.‏ القرط 

al-Qaraz,—Mimosa Nilotica.‏ القرظ 

E ,M' al.Qara', also called Ga Gr. xoAoxkvvÓs (D. 2. 161.),—Pumpkin. 

asā al-Qirfa,—Cinnamon. Gr. KeVVa pepo, 

al-Qurtum, also called — Gr. xwxos (D. 4. 187)—‏ القرطم 
Cartham; Cartham seed.‏ 

ELA! al-Qust Gr. xocros (D. 1. 15),—Costus. 

8, ÀJ قصب‎ Qasbu'I-Dbhbaríra, Gr. م‎ (D. 1. 17),—Chiretta Root, 

. سرمق alQataf, see‏ القطف 


Gr. xedpos, (D. 1. 105), Cedar‏ قدرنا  al.Qitrán, also called‏ القطران 
tree, Piz Liquida,‏ 


. الزاج al.Qalagtár, see‏ القلقطار 

uni ol!  al-Qalagdís, see الزاج‎ . 

 al-Qantüriyün, Gr. x«vraepiov. (D. 8. 6, 7.),— Centaury.‏ اقتطوريرن 
cenfaurum‏ كفير There are two kinds of it pàs common centaury, and‏ 
officinalis.‏ 


QAM  al-Qanbíl, —Kameela. 
القيموليا‎  al-Qímuüliá, Gr. xui yy (D. 5. 175), —Terra Cimolia. 


Lode ,*, SF al-Qrüqümaghmá, Gr. xpoxojia yp x (D. 1. 26; T. B. vol. 4, 
17.. The residuum from which the saffron-oil has been expressed. 
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dedi nl-Káknnj, reo welai Lie, 

e^ al-Káshim, Gr. Acyreruow (D. 3. 51),—Ligusticum.  Ibnu'l- 
Baytár calls it al-.Káshimu'I-Rüm( (vol. 4. p. 44.), which he says different 
from Kardilon (vo , 4, p. 65.). 

gee! al-Küámakh, P. @e% (Frankel p. 288.), pF , pg vinegar 
sauce. Ibn Jazia has mentioned the following method of its preparation : 
An equal quantity of Penny Royal .and salt shoud be bruised together, 
and mixed with milk of gout five times as much os Penny Royal, and 
placed in the sun when it becomes red, spice should be mixed with it 


according to taste and it would then be ready for use (Bodleian, Marsh. 
241. f. 147n.). 


P9! al-Kabar, Gr. Karrapts, (D. 2. 204.),—Capparis spinosa, It is 
also called &-«UJ! La» (Bodleian, Marsh 241 f. 38b.) لصف‎ and امف‎ 
(I. B. vol. 1. p. 39). 

tid —al-Katirá, also known us حلوسيا‎ (I. B. vol. 2. p. 80.)), Gum 
Traqacanth. 

(D. 2. 178.),— Allium Porrum.  Ibnu'l-‏ برممومع al-Karráth, Gr.‏ الكراث 
Baytdr mentions and distinguishes three species of this plant, (Vol. 4. p. 62).‏ 
Caratonia Siliqua, which‏ خرنوب This plant should not be confused with‏ 
has been identified by Ibnu'l-Baytdér, with vw, > (D. 1. 158, I. B.‏ 
vol. 2. p. 51), cf. Schlimmer's Terminology, Tehran 1874, p. 1119.‏ 

Gr, Kapov‏ القرنقار al-Karáwiyá, also called ola, and‏ العراويا 
(D. 3, 59.),—Curaway seed.‏ 

al-Karafs, Gr. oeAcwow (D. 3. 67)—Celery. Ibnu'l-Baytar‏ الكرنس 
also known‏ كرفس bas mentioned seven kinds of it which include (sie‏ 
also called‏ كرفس as wè'l Gr, oprorasÀivov (D. 3. 69), and g=-‏ 


Gr. zerpoce\ivov (D. 3. 0‏ بطراساليون 
al-Kurkum, There is some difference of opinion about this‏ الكركم 
drug. lbnu'l-Baytár soys that some people identify it with XeAubovtov ro‏ 


of Dioscorides (2. 211.) Ibn Hasan says that the Hurd of the‏ دبعم 
Persians is known by the inhabitants of Bagra os Kurkum (I. B. vol. 4.‏ 
p. 65). Lów says thet the Arabs and Syrians do not understand by‏ 
XeAiBowwov ropeya Chelidonium Majus, but Kurkuma longa, which is the‏ 
same as the Mamiras of Paulus of Aegania. (Aram. Pflanzennamen,‏ 
Leipzig 1881. p. 220.).‏ 

$ed! al-Kazbura, also written as كسثرة‎ and tf Coriander. 

al-Kurkay ,—Ardea Virga.‏ الكركي 
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الكعمرن‎ al-Kammún, Gr. xwoy (D. 61. 62.),—Cumin. 
SLE! al-Kumát, Gr. v8vov (D. 2, 174),— Truffle. 


 al-.Kamádariyüs, Gr. xa pc (D. 8. 112.),--Teucrium‏ الكماد ريوس 
Chamacdrys.‏ 


al-Kamáfítüs, Gr. xzpumros (D. 3, 165.),—Teucrium‏ الكمانفيطوس 
Chamaepit ys.‏ 

cw oid! al-Kundus, also called òi and Us AJ! عود‎ Verarlum 
Album.  Ibnu'l-Baytár says that this plant bas not been mentioned by 
Dioscorides nor by Galen, and Honsyn and his followers have wrongly 
identified it with erpor&iov of Dioscorides (D. 2, 195.), which is quite 
n different plant (I, B, vol. 3, p. 13; vol. 4, p. 86.). 

Gundeliae Tournefortii‏ تراب القي al-Kankerzad, also calied‏ الكذعرزد 
Resina.‏ 

39-À9! al-Kundur, also called „LWI (I, B. vol. 4, p. 83.), Gr. 


ABavos, (D. 1. 31),— Frankincense, Some people say that it is also called 
LU! سراح‎ because it shines at night. (Berlin Glaser 134, f. 84a.). 


359! al-Kuir, also called Uae and بدليون‎ Gr. ov (D. 1. 80.), — 
Bdellium. 


L! al-Kahrubá,—yellow Amber, It ja also enlled aS al-Kayya, 
commonly known as مصطكي‎ —Mastich. 

al-Ládan, also spelled with 3, Gr. Aadsvov (D. 1. 128.) —‏ اللادن 
Ladanum.‏ 

of‏ جحت يعد al-Lablab,—Hedera Heliz. Löw identifies it with‏ اللبلاب 
the Greeks, (Aram. Pflanz, p. 140.)  Ibnu'l-Bastár identifies it with‏ 
of Dioscorides, (D, 4.39, I. B. vol. 4. p. 92 ).‏ نعل 

. المعية al-Labní, also written as UU! gee‏ اللبني 

25—! لان‎ — Lisánu'l-Thaur, also called ali p Gr, BovyAwooov 
(D. 4. 126.), —Bugloss. 

and‏ ذنب القار , كثير الاضلاع Lisánu'l-Jadí, also called‏ لسان الجد ي 
Gr. apvoyMorcov‏ اذى الچدي J and commonly known as‏ الصيل 
with‏ لا العمل (D. 2, 152.), —Arnoglossum. Some people identify‏ 
but this is an error (T. B, vol. 4. p. 108.).‏ , لسلا 2529 

Lis«ánu'l-'Asáfír, Farinus Excelsior, It is also known‏ لان الخصائير 
(his (I. B. vol. 3. p. 40.).‏ الكلب as‏ 

umil لحية‎  Libyatu'lTays, translation of the Gr. word rpavomorywv, 
(Aram, Pflanz. p. 126; D. 2. 172.),—Sasify. Al-Tabari identifies it with 
هوتكسطيداس‎ Gr. vmoxurrig (D. 1. 127.), which is supported by Hubaysh, 
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(Bodleian, Marsh, 241, f. 70b.) but Ibnu'l-Bavtár says that this is 
an error. According to him it is another plant which grows at the 
root of لحية القبس‎ (Vol. 4, p. 201), He says that Hunayn has translated 
the Greek word قسدّورس‎ , xurros, (D. 1. 120.), لعية الئيس‎ and the same 
plant is generally meant by this word (Vol. 4, p. 105.). 

 al-Lübiá, also called 59! Kidney beans.‏ اللربيا 

l,U! al-Lifd, also. called cs $e. قدح مریم ,اذى القيس‎ and 
قوطرليدون‎ Gr. xoroAréwy (D, 4. 90.), —Cotyledon Umbilicus, 

 ai-Luk,—Cumnmi Locca. |‏ اللىف 

Gr.‏ .زيقون الأرض and‏ معين sl-Mázeriyün, also called‏ المازريون 
Xanta, (D. 4. 169.)L,—Daphne Mesereum. ]lbnu'-Baytár says that‏ 
with (49 ont, Gr. xspaiAtov‏ المازريرنى some people have identified‏ 
(D. 3. 8. 9.), on account of the similarity of the two Greek words, which‏ 
has been the cause of mistakes in the identification of many plants as‏ 
umi proc‏ دما فى المتهاج من الخال والأوهام he has pointed out in his bock—‏ 
(Vol. 2, p. 46.).‏ 

al-Mamirin, Chelidonium Magnum.‏ الماميران 

al-Mámíthá, Gr. yAavicov (D. 8. 90.),—Glaueium, Schlimmer‏ الماميثا 
identifies it with Scabiosa Arucusia (p. 505.).‏ 

901 سم السمىف Arabie‏ ماهيزهرة al-Máhbízahraj, P.‏ الماهيزهرج 
Glomeratum,  Ibnu'l-Baytár has identified it with gApos of the Greeks,‏ 
„GS and jy».‏ الححوك (D. 4. 102.). It is also known as‏ 

59! al-Mur, Gr. egvpva (D. 1. 77.), —Myrrh., 

Marum.‏ ريحان الشيرخ and‏ حبق الشيرخ al-Marw, also called‏ المرو 

 al-Mirmübür,—4A kind of Myrrh.‏ المرعاحور 

al-Murtak, also called . fia s3,« Litharge.‏ المرتى 

al-Mablab,—Padus Mahaleb.  Ibnu'l-Baytár says that this‏ المصلب 
plant has not been mentioned by Dioscorides or by Galen (Vol. 4, p. 141.).‏ 

Arabic‏ مرزگرش P.‏ مرزجرشض alMarzanjüsh, also called‏ المرزتجوش 
Gr. cupyvxov (D. 8. 41a.), —Origanum Maryorana,‏ سيق 

. الكهربا nal-Mastakí, see ao! and‏ المصطكي 

"Jà al-Muqil, see ۾ الكور‎ 

. الگرر  Mugilu'l-Ynhüd, see‏ مقل اليهود 

al-Malikbiya, Gr. uxXaxr (D. 2. 144.), commonly known as‏ الملوكيا 


| خبازي‎ — Malva Rotundifolia, 





nl-Marqashíthá, Gr. nupiArys Mos, (D. 5. 149.7.‏ المرقشيمًا 
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al-Mu, Gr, ror, (D. 1. 8.), —Meum.‏ المعو 

 al-Mürid Asfaram,—M yrty communis folia,‏ المورد اسةرم 
al-Mümiyá'f, also called Gr. povpia Dioscorides,‏ الموعيائي .٠‏ 
FirrarpAros, (1. 100.),—Pisaasphalt. Ibnu'l-Bayțár says that the word‏ 
is used for Pissaphalt, as well as for —— , Asphaltum and for‏ 
which is found in abundance in Egypt and was used‏ الموميا القبوري 
by the Greeks (Ezyptinns) for the preservation of their dead-bodies‏ 
(Vol. 4, p. 169.).‏ 

Ui! qal.Mnyba, P. به‎ pse Wine of Cydonium Malum. 


&-.J! al-May'a, also called لبخي‎ Gr. Trakt, (D. 1. 73.), Storax, 
Rsa Mallas, (Sch. 495.). 


— العاام al-Míshbahár, see‏ الميثشيهار 


because‏ , الملم الداراني e! al-Milhu'l-Andaránf, also called‏ الاندراني 
it is brought from a place known as Darán—Pure crystallised salt.‏ 
axe‏ , طبر e^ because it is cut into pieces by means of‏ طيرزذ It is also called‏ 
(Berlin Glaser, 134, f. 44b.).‏ 

al-Nárkívá. Al-Tabari says that it is the poppy in general,‏ التاركيوا 
be it white, or black or red; Ibnu'-Baytár says that it is the white‏ 
poppy, and Ibnu'l-Wabsbiyya says that it is quite a different plant (I, B.‏ 
Vul. 4, p. 175.).‏ 

 al-Nánkháh—Sium Ammi. It is so called because it excites‏ النانضخراة 
hunger, if it is mixed with flour before if is baked (I. B. Vol. 4, p. 173.).‏ 

al-Nabaq,—Lote-tree and its fruit.‏ ^ النيق 

. بطباط al-Narsiándáruá, see‏ النرسيان داروا 

g-a) al-Na'na',—spearmint. 


bs! al-Naft, Gr. va$fa (D. 1. 101.), —Naptha, Al-Tabarf says that 
it gushes.forth from the ground, and is cf two kinds: black and white. 


c?! nl -.Namimám, Gr, eprvAXos (D. 3. 40.).—Avena Sativa. 


"Ac! al-Nil,—Indigo plant. Ibnu‘l-Baytdr eays that the indigo 
plant of the Arnbs is different from that of Dioscorides, and that as 
the two bave generally been confused, people have asrcibed to the former 
such properties as it does not possess, 


al-Wajj, Gr. 'akopos (D. 1. 2.)—Calamus Asiaticus,‏ الوج 

C725»!  al-Wars,—Memecylon Tinctorium, 
الرسمة‎ al-Wasma. Schlimmer identifies it with Indigoferae Folia. 
Ibnu'l-Baytár and Avicenna alto identify it with the same, but Leclerc 
says that two different drugs of this name have been confused by the 
Arabs (Tran. of Ibnu'l-Baytár Nos. 2244, 2201, it. note), 
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, البرسيارشان  al-Warsi&ushán, see‏ الورسیاوشان 

al-Hazárjashán, also called. tpt —Bryonia Alba.‏ الەزازچشان 
NL al-Hindbá, Gr. cepi (D. 2. 150,), —Cichoreum Intybus,‏ 
al-Hírán.— A kind of dates.‏ الهيرون 

E. الميؤاريقرن‎ al-Hayüfáriqün, Gr. vxepxov (D. 8. 161.), —H ypericum 
p preme. - 
18 l الهيوة‎ ' nl-Hayüfastídás, Gr, vrokt TUS (D. 1. 127.), —C ytinus 
3 TE SENE sce التي‎ Am), 


" Lg cor al-Yabrib, Gr. pavipayopas, (D. 4. 76.), Atropa Mandragori, 
| .— iJ! al.Yanbüt. Al-Tabarí says that it is Carob, but Ibnu'l- 
Baytér says that it is a particular species of it (Vol. 4 » P. 210.), 

















APPENDIX (3) 
ARABIC MEDICAL TERMS. | s 


In this appendix an attempt has been made to show the exact 
significance of the technical terms used by the Arabic medical writers. 
It is very difficult to find the exact equivalents for them îm the modern 
medical vocabulary which is very often based on quite different Patho- . 
legical ond Physiological theories. The significance of some terms, 
therefore, has been explained in long passages. In many places the: 
original Greek terms also are given. ‘The main guides for this have been 
the Greek words mentioned by the Arabie writers in Arabic form. But 
in some cases also the Greek terms mentioned by Dr. Neuburger, Celsus 
and cther European writers are pul in, and their meanings are compared 
with the connotations of the Arabic terms. In some cases the Greek 
texts were also referred to, with the help of Mr. E. J. Thomas the Under- 
Librarian in Cambridge University library. There may te some mistakes 
in connection with these Greek terms but I am sure they are not many. 

The following abreviations have been used :— 


Gr. — Greek. 
S. — Sanskrit. 


Göttingen 99 Arab refers to the manuscript of Kitábu'l-Fuşúl of 
Müsá b. 'Ubaydalláh of Cerdova who in the 23rd Discourse of this book 
bas explained the meaning cf Arabic medical technical terms. 


533,3! nl.Ibtidá, the first stage of fever or inflammation. The Arabs 
following the Greeks divided the progress of fever and inflammation into 
four stages: slol, the beginning, Gr. PXT; الصدود‎ or ين‎ yit , the rise, 
Gr. avaßacış; الأنقيا‎ the height, Gr. axp ; and الانسطاط‎ or kye, the fall, 
Gr. karafacig (al-Havi, Bodleian, 8 Marsh, 156. F. 200). 

yal al-Athar, pl. آثار‎ , also called العلامة‎ , the Symptom. 

3 al-Athir, Gr. aiv. p , the Etherial atmosphere. 

asal احتباس‎ Ibtibísu'I-Haydo, Dumb Cholera, Gr, x npa. 

p) الإ‎ al-Ikhtildj, also called خغقان‎ Palpitation, Gr. mvópos. ` 

al.Ikhtiláf, to suffer from 4-£l& Diarrhoea.‏ الا خدلاف 

* اخنناق الرحم‎ Ikhtináqu'l-Rabim, Hysteria, Gr. vorapiry, vel, 
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S al-Adra, Serotal-Hernin, Or. evrepunndn, 

aus 3! al-Urbiya, Tumour, Gr. BovBuv. 

al-Itti*ásb, Suffering from 4—72,!! , Tremor. Seo ate,! .‏ العاف 

c» al-Uss, Dingnosie, Fela! هو‎ al EM عليه‎ co ى‎ 9I — 
ain و الأحقق‎ atoll عن‎ mal o ab) , equivolent to (essei س‎ (Diwáün 
Ibnu'i-Rümí, Cairo 1917, snnotnted by Sheikh Md. Sharif Salim, Line 0, 
page 3a); It is also used in cerlain astronomical sense. 


tk al- Asr, Techury, Gr. Nupa, 2 
الاستدقاء‎ al. -Istisqá, Dropsy Gr. w^pwy. ~ 
o? yl! الاسققاء‎ al-Istisqáu'l-Ziqqi, Ascites, Gr, arry vp soirs. 
الاسققاء الطبلي‎ nl Tetisqáu'I-Tabalf, Tympnnites, Gr. rvuzavi ns لمق‎ 
— الاستسقاء‎ al-Istisqiu'l-Lahmi, Hydrops anasare, Gr. vzoctrxc5tog 
piso avarapt. 

ME al-Istibála, Yropossibility ; Metamorphosis, Gr, سواه للد‎ 
"There are two kinds of it, in its latter sense: wss change from lower to 
higher form, and 23 change from higher to lower ferm. 


f 

| الاستفرخاء‎ allstirhhá, It is generally used in the loose sense of 
relaxation, but in its strict sense it denotes complete loss of the power of 

if movement and sensibility; wherens js)! which is also used in the same 

p loose sense, menns only n partial loss of those powers. (Géttingen. 





/ Arnb. 99, f. 184b). Comp. Kámilu'i-Sind'at. Vol, 1. p. 884. Gr. szpaóvius. 
| استطلاق البطنى‎ Tatilláqu'I-Pnín, Relaxation, of the bowels, Gr, «otAtsg 
| ١ en. i 


nl-Tetifrágh, Evacuation of matter from the body, Some‏ الا ستقراغ 
times it is used or evacuation in general, and sometimes for evacuation‏ . 
"nu by means of ie — emetics, Gr, Pappaniviy Keveis aV« Kato,‏ 

١ الاستيرام‎ allatimrá, Digestion, Gr, ros. 

» الاستواع‎ alIstiwáu'l-awwal, Vernal Equinox, Gr. عام موق‎ Espivy, 















p al-Istiwáu'l-thánf, Asked Equinox, Gr. omwpiv.‏ الا 
"To be pregnent, Gr. nue — "- g T‏ — » مال 


المرض الكافتي and‏ الصرع also called‏ مله Of.‏ ,ادصاق لاله 
ud ET — it has dr hee in Arabi ie Mes, as well‏ 
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alc nl-Akilo, gangrene, Gr. Yayypevas, 

clans JI ül-Ikba!, Medinn catancous vein, _ 

al-Imtilé, Plethora, Gr. sAr@opn; as opposed to Lali,‏ الامقلاء 
emptiness, Gr. Kxevaces,‏ 

al-Ummahátu'l-Arba'nt. "The four elementa.‏ الاعيات الاربعة 

& as yt al-Aniyat. Vein. 

Intifákhu'l-Multahimá. Inflammation of the conjunctiva.‏ انقغاخ الولتدمة 

g3% al-Auj, 8. Ojos, Vital power (Susráta. Vol. 1, p. 130). According 


to Chgraka, it is a quantity of slightly yellowish blood, which resides in 
the heart, through the attenuation and loss of which death may follow. 


dre)! Au'iyatu'l-Dimágh. The Cavities of the brain, Gr,‏ الماع 
vı NOALLIE TUS evo.‏ 

wyk! Ilaus, Gr. «tAcos, Ileus. 

al-Basaliq, Gr. Ae Bcr vena Basilica.‏ الباسليق 

yw! al-Bathir, pl. 55 Pustula, Gr. YÀxrawa. 

nl-Bukbár, vapour, effluvium; fever.‏ البخار 

inflammation = pleurodyne.‏ , سام chest, and‏ بر al-Barsim, Per.‏ البرسام 
(Canon. Vol. 2. p. 34; Lane. Bk. I, p. 187). Al-Majüsf seems to id*ntify‏ 
it with Paraphrenitis or inflammation of the diaphragm. (Kámilu'l-Sind'at,‏ 
Vol. I, p. 327). Compare Schlimmer, p. 186,‏ 

at-Bnras, Leprosy.‏ الرس 

Ge! al-Bahq. Alphus. For the difference between jJ! and jel, 


see Kdmilu'l-Sind'at. Vol. 1.7 p. 311. i+ affects only the suríace of 
the skin, whereas برص‎ goes deep into the part of the body affected by it. 


oJ! al-Bard, The coldness of the surface of the body and muscles; 
قشعريرة‎ is that state of the body in which one feels one's flesh creep and 
sometimes feels — , pricking sensation which is accompanied by 
wrinkles or cramps; nnd افض‎ js rigour and shivering. (Canon. Vol. 8 
p. 20). 

whel al-Bubrán, Crisis بوم البسران‎ is the critical day of a disease. 

Ela! al-Ballat; also called الرطربة‎ Moisture Gr. vyporns. 

od iL Ballatu'l-Udhun, also called «53! رطوبة‎ moisture of the 
ear, Gr. TTT wre Uyporr Tes. 

, رطوبة المنتهرين and‏ وطوبة LT, Hallatul-Auf; also called ciii‏ انف 


moisture of the nose, Gr. pivwv vypornres. 





- 
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LL Ballatu'i-*Ayn, also called 5:4! & by, Tears, Gr. o$89aXuov‏ العين 
wypornres.‏ 

peat! al-Balgham, Gr, $A«yjx, Phiegm. 

e's! etl! al-Balghamu'I-Málib, Salty Phlegm, Gr. paspa zXavpov. 

gelali البلغم‎ al-Balehamu'l-Hámid, Acid Phlegm, Gr. xena o£v. 

slæ exta! sl-Balgbamu'l-Hulw, Sweet Phlegm, Gr. preux —R 

cam Us)! البلهم‎ al-Balghamnu'l-Zujáji, (vAAwSes) Proxagores, np. Galen. 
VH. b. 34. He called phlegm the wadwhis xuroş VII 138 

ule! البول‎ al Baulu'l-RamH, Sandy urine, Gr. Yuan, Galen. 
XIX b 12. 

nl-Baulu'l-Sawífqf, Gr. kpiivons, ‘mealy urine’. Galen.‏ البول السويقى 
XIX b 12.‏ 

al-Baulu'l-Safáibí, Gr. seraBug flady realy IX 603 or‏ البول الصفائحى 
xoAuwêeş bile coloured XIX 613.‏ 

al-Bauiu'l-Nikhálf, Gr. murvpuSns “branlike urine’, Galen‏ البول النخالي 
XIX b 12.‏ 

Búlimús, Gr. Rovio Bulimy.‏ بوليموس 

5—J! al-Babr, See ضيق النقس‎ . 

adit! al-Baydiyva, البيضية‎ & vB! , Aqueous Humour, 

al-Bayánám, Exercise, Gr, yupvacts acxndos.‏ البيا نام 

4.23! al-Tukhma, also called الا سقمراء‎ 4,— , Indigestion. 

al-Tab!il, Analysis; Dissolution (of a tumour or inflation), Gr.‏ التصليل 
Buda pois.‏ 

al-Tokbalkhul, Expansion, Gr. SixoroB».‏ القخلخل 

ciii! al.Takáthuf, Contraction, Gr. ovoroba. 

Taqtíru'l-Baul, Straugury.‏ تقطير البرل 

ðI al-Takmid. Fomentation, Gr, mvupiz. 

ga al-Tashannuj, Convulsion, Gr, brabpos. 

al-Tamotti, Pandiculation, Gr. xan xavkov.‏ التمطي 

nl-Tautha, Glandula; Gr. 8vpos.‏ التوئة 

J, Un al-Thá'lül, pl. ثواليل‎ , Wart, Gr. axpaxopBuv. 

cs 35:9! al-Jadrí, al-Jadari, al-Judurí, Small-pox. 

alJarab, Dry scab, Gr, Ywpz.‏ الجرب 
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al-Judbám, Tubercular Leprosy. See ill sta. i‏ الجذام 

Jorabu'l-‘Ayn, Celiary Blepharitis.‏ جرب العین 

tes! al-Jusát, Sclerophthalmia. 

Bema Jubüzu'l-*Ayn, Gr. mposrwoig.‏ المدن 

wie! abJunün, Madness. In 54 as well as سورسام‎ , the-patient 
loses his reason, but the former is without fever, and the latter is attended 
with fever. 

al-Jins, Gr. («vog genus (Logic).‏ الجنس 

2A»! alJauhar, Substance, as opposed to attribute known as عرض‎ . 
The latter word is also used in the sense of 'accident (Logic) as opposed 
to خاصة‎ , ‘proprium’. 

al-Jaubaru'l-Fard, Atom, Gr. povas. It is also called‏ الجرهر القرد 
ym y es 9! syal, which is probably a translation of the Greek term.‏ ي 

al-Jabr, Sunblindness. (Canon. Vol, 2, p. 142). Gr. aropos.‏ الجهر 

Habbu'l-Qaro', Taenia, Gr. ravia.‏ حب القر ع 

Habsu'l-Baul, also called J»! paa Suppression of urine;‏ حبس البول 
straugury. |‏ 

alHijáb, Diaphragm, Gr. pv Ypeveç SiavpvyAs,‏ الحجاب 

Descrip-‏ رسم al-Hadd, Definition, Gr. opu HOS, as opposed to‏ !لجخ 
(Logic).‏ بج نومير tion, Gr.‏ 

& ys JI الحرارة‎ al-Haráratu'l-Gharízíyysa, Natural heat, Gr. cugurov 
Geppov. 

à; 309! الصركة‎ al-Harakatu'l-Irádiyya, Voluntary movement. 

& 5! à الصركة الا‎ al-Harakatu'l-Idtiráriyya, Involuntary movement. 

&F mJ! ol-Harakatu'l-Tabi'iyya, Natural movement.‏ الطبيعيية 

&f,»J! al-Harakatu’l-Qasriyya, unnatural movement.‏ الفسرية 

Hurqnatu l-Baul, Gonorrhea.‏ حرقة البول 

aam) nl.Hasba, Measles. 

vies! al-Hasf, a kind of skin eruption which causes the itching 
of the body in the day, as opposed to oso! ia which the body itches 
at night. 

cæ)! al-Hakka, Itching, Gr. fvopos. 

weal حعة‎ HIakkatu'l.'Ayn, Itching of the eye. 
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&-ef»J! al-Hikmat, Science ns opposed to -eia , which is art. 
Gr. «rior rexv. 

gem)! al-Humma, Fever, Gr. mvperos, 

(Kámilu'l-‏ حمى الد ق Hummá Aqtigüs, also called‏ حمى اتطب قوس 
Sind'at, Vol. 2. p.303). Gr. «exrixos, Hectic fever.‏ 

Cory sled! حمى‎ Hummdá Afimiris, generally known ns pa — . Gr. 
svperos «$npuog, Febris Diara, 

-—— حمى‎ Hummá'l-Ta'ab, Fever due to fatigue. 

—— Humma’'!l-Sahar, Fever due to sleeplessness. ^ 

— alt — Hummmná'-Ghadab, Fever due to anger. 

Hummá'l-Fikr-wa'l-Ghamm, Fever due to anxiety‏ حمى القكر و القم 
and grief.‏ 

gil حمی حر‎ Hummá Harri'l-Shame, Fever due to the heat of 
the sun. 


Cul انقر‎ — Hummé Anqaryáquüs, Gr. avagopucos ; generally known 
as at همى‎ , Febris Pituitosa, ~ 


cost! اسيطر'‎ usa Hummá Amitrátáus, generally known os wall څطر‎ 
Gr. nupi raios, Semitertian. 
حمى صسوتاخرس‎ Hummá Sünákhüs, generally known as pM! um; Gr. 


covoxos. Inflammatory fever. 
^ 


Hummdá Tirátáus, Gr, mvptrog Tpt ratos, commonly‏ — طراا اوس 
and ailis sa ; Tertian Fever.‏ حمى culled wall‏ 


Cre b-b — Hummá Títrátáus Gr, zvptrog rerapraros generally 
known ns الربع‎ a> Quartan Fever. 

Hummá Qúsús, Gr. — generally called 4- —‏ — قوسوس 
Cnusus.‏ , حمى and ã‏ 

Bole! الحمى‎ nal-Hummá'l-Hádds, Acute fever, Gr, mUpsrog ofvs 

Hummdé'l-Azminah, Chronic Fever, Gr. Xpovikos.‏ حمى الاب منه 

al-Hummá'l-Murakkaba, also called abLis. yea,‏ الى المركية 
Compound or mixed Fever, Gr. apros aAnvere (?)‏ 

pe LUI حمى‎ Hummi’ |l-Náfid, Fever accompanied with rigour, Gr. 
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al-Hummá'l-Dáira, Intermittent fever, Gr. mvperog‏ السمى الوائرة 
xur uv.‏ 

Js! al-Hamül, Suppository, Gr, Badavos. 

V mis alHanjaro, Lorynx. 

pod! al-Khidr. Thie term has been used in different senses by 
different authors. Most of them take it in the sense of 4-—a,!! Trembling, 
(Canon. Vol. 2, p. 107). Bee also الاسترخامء‎ . 

Ponum Adami, Gr. Gupeoeins yovdpus.‏ ,( خرزة الرقبة ) al-Kharzat,‏ الخرزة 

eee Khafagán, see al-Ikhtil4j „MaX, 

bleJ' al-Khilt, pl. £1469! , Humours; mixtio, Gr. upaos Xv. 

al.Khunáq, Gr. xvvayxg, Angina, cf. Celsus on medicine by‏ الخناق 
A. Lee, 1881, Vol. 1, p. 257 aud Canon. Cairo Vol. 2, p. 200. This‏ 
disease is generally identified with mu ål of the Arabs,  Al-Majüsí bas‏ 
اما الخوائيق فيكون > differentiated between the two disenses. He says lj,‏ 
that Kbunáq is due fo the inflammation cf‏ من ورم حار يعرض لمضل الحنجرة 
» الذ Aso‏ قيكون عر وضها من ورم حار يعرش the muscles of the larynx, whereas‏ 
al-Dhibbá, Gr, owvayxy is due to the‏ انا لعقل الحلق GI y‏ لعضل vey!‏ 
inflammation cf the muscles of the throat, or those cf the gullet‏ 
.( كامل الصناعة f‏ ص (res‏ 

al-Khilfa, Diarrhoea.‏ الشلقة 

al-Khalá, See shied! -‏ الضلا 

Dáu'l-Asad, Early stage of Tubercular Leprosy, Gr. Acorizets.‏ داء الا سن 

sto Dáu'l-Tha'lab, Alopecia, Gr. xAwmrexex.‏ الثعاب 

asl sls Dáu'l-Hayyat, Ichthyosis Gr. o9iaeris. The difference 
between the الثعلب‎ slo and the اليه‎ slo is that in the case of the first 
disesse the hairs of the head fall off, but the skin is not affected; and in 
the case of the second the skin is also affected (Canon. Vol. 3, p. 267). 

J.A slo Dáu'l-Fil, Elephantiasis, This disease has been wrongly 
identified by some Orientalists with slåa, Tubercular Elephantiasis. 
In الغيل‎ sto only the feet of the patient get swollen and become like 
those of the elephant, while in ¢'4= the whole body is thus affected. 
(Kámilu'l-Sind'at, Vol. 1, pp. 810, 313. Canon, Vol. 2, p. 611). 

al-Dubayla, Abcess Gr. arocraots.‏ النىبيلة 

fused! al.Dam'a, Epiphora. 

yy! al-Duwár, Vertigo Gr, cxorepx veorokives. 

d0—1901B 
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ull الد‎ al.Dawáli, Phlebectasin. The dilatation of the veins of the 
legs هواتساع عروق الاق‎ (Canon. Vol. 2, p. 611). 


al-Diáfrághmá, Gr. Bis2paynux, Diaphragm.‏ الد بائراعها 

sl-Düás, S. Dhoshas, Humours (Susráta, Vol. 1, p. 121).‏ الدوس 

al-Dhátü, S. wi, the fundamental principle of the body‏ الدهاتو 
(Susrita, Vol. 1, p. 121).‏ 


vie lð Dhatu'l-Janb, also culled وجع الجنب‎ or eå Pleurisy, 
Gr. — 

& I Dhatu“l Riyn, niso called وجع الرية‎ , Pneumonia, Gr. VEU VL. 

Dhátu'l-Yasár, Inflammation of spleen, Gr. loray —‏ ذات اليسار 


şBeypovn. 5 
o ات اليميى‎ Dhátu'l-Yamin, Inflammation of liver, Gr. (nìrys nararos 
ندا‎ 


. الخناق sl-Dhibba, Diphtheria. See‏ الذبحة 
| . الطبائع Hásu'l-Tabái', See‏ راس الطبائع ‏ 

kujt sl-Ribát, Ligaments, Gr. cuvierpos. 
ay" al-Habw, Inflation ; asthma. 


alRusüb, Ssdiment, Gr. vora.‏ الرسوب 
sb ji. al-Rufibat, Moisture Gr. wyporrs.‏ 
AL.‏ العين Rutübatu'l--Ayn. See‏ رطوبة a wis!‏ 
ib.‏ الاذى Rutübatu'l-Udhun. See‏ رطوبة 99« 
ب Rutübatu'l-Anf. See ain‏ رطوبة الأتف 
al-Rutübatu'l-Zujájtyn, Vitreous humour, Gr. vsAcedes‏ الرطوبة proe‏ 





hodas الرطوبة‎ al-Eutübatu "1-7 ulaydiyya, Crystalline lens, Gr. wpwrra- 

Andes vypov. Mi | 
| ضية‎ ١ 'رطوبة‎ 4 al-Rutübatu' I:Baydiya, See Bosdiya. l 1 
A — 

Ë aie 


١ al-Ratí, See GÀ. 

! al- Ra‘da, ‘Tremor. | : 
E ' al-Ra'sha.. "Ihe difference wen 517 and D ds this 
ie latter is due to permanent. nerve-nffection, while the former is 

temp — ر‎ | exhaustion ond weekness of the limb. xe. 
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al-Ribu'l-Sabal, also called Go! Pannus, Gr. Cr, popOaA piz.‏ ربع السيل 
Dysentery.‏ ممع عونق Gr.‏ , دوستطاريا payl al-Zohir, also called‏ 
al-Zarqa, a kind of cataract, Gr. yAa vICOMTAS-‏ الارقة 
rS al-Zukám, Nasal catarrb, Cr. Kopvsas.‏ 
عام جسم Zalaqu'l-Am'á,' Lientoria, Gr.‏ زلق الأعماء 
wh) al-Subdt, Lethargy, Gr. AxOapytx. It ia also called WLU! ^‏ 
quus Sahju'l-Am'á,' Abrading of the intestines, Gr. tuis rwv‏ — 
الازن تروع 4١‏ 

al-Sadar, Dizziness, Gr. oxorobevia.‏ ال„ 

Jia! alSu'ál, Cough, Ge. Bst. 

IGUI سقوط‎ Buqütu'l-Lahát, Falling or enlargment of the Uvula, Gr. 
Braque. 

al-Saktat, Apoplexy.‏ الكتة 

d al-Sill, Consumption, Gr. Warde. 

Gr. diaferes &J£M (37, ete.‏ ,ذبابيطا Salsu'l-Baul, als» called‏ سلس الول 
Dinbetes.‏ 

Ei al-Suláq, Lippitude of the eye-lid. 

fils! al-Samsdnia, Condyle. 

ye! al-Sohar, Insomnia, Gr. aYpravia. 

0,1! al-Sanwartá, Headache. See Arabian Medicine, page 35. 

*,2J! ol-Shatra, Inversion of the eye-lid; terpion. 

B الشر‎ al-Sharj, Perinaeum, Gr. m evykr rp. 

KJI x شر‎ Sbarju'I-Mathána, Sphinoter Vesicae, Gr. nvrews c 9UrkTY p. 

cr! al-Shari. Sce الحصف‎ , 

nl-Shiryán, Artery,‏ الشريان 

kly!‏ - زيادة من عادة Comi imi‏ فى الجغن الاعلى al-Sharnáq‏ الشرناق 
Gr. xxAastov.‏ 

& 4.45)! al.Shaqígat, Hermicrania, Gr. yMENpaver. 

عنام $,4—2J! al-Shabwatu'l-kalbiyyo, Canine appetite, Gr.‏ الكلبية 
— 

ept) nl-Sbhauşa, See ذات الجتب‎ . 

al.Sáfin, Vena Saphena.‏ الصاقن 

alSudá', Headache Gr. xegxAsAvis.‏ الام 
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al-Sudghayn, Temples, Temple Veins.‏ الصدعين 

gr! al-Sara’. See ابيليسيا‎ . 

Glee! al.Sifáq, Peritoneum. 

. الصكمة al].Siná'nt. See‏ الصناعة 

al.Sárat, Form, Gr. ei&os. .‏ الصورة 

anl-D.fda', Ranula, Gr. vzoyMurriovr — Barpaxos.‏ الضعد ع 

SL zat nl-Damád, Plaster, Gr. — — ejırAaorpoç: 

Plagu& Gr. oc,‏ طراعين al-Tá'ün, pl.‏ الطاعون 

ol-Tabf‘at, pl. eat Nature, element. .‏ الطبيعدة 

Primary‏ , الطبائع الميسوطهة al-Tabii‘u’l-Mufradat, also called‏ الطهائع المقردة 
elements.‏ 

راس al T'abái*u'l-Murakkabat, Secondary elements, gbh!‏ المركبة 
The source of elements.‏ 

al-Tabaqatu'I-Shabakiyya, Retina Gr. xp gu OX vo rpoeils‏ الطيقة الشبكية 


Xtrov. 
الطيقة العنبية‎ al-Tabaqstu'l-'Inabiyya, Iris of the Eye, Gr, payons 
XET ov. 


— ممم al-Tabaqatu'l-Qarniyya, Cornea of the eye, Gr.‏ الطبقة القرنية 
Xtra.‏ 

4,4)! al-Turfa, Bloodspot in the eye, uyt من دم‎ ABE (Canon, 
Vol. 2, p. 128), 

8,5 EJ al-Zufrnt, Pterygium. 

al-Zulmat, Dimness of the eye-sight, Gr. apBAvortaz.‏ الظلمة 

oat! al-‘Adas, Red pimples on the face.‏ سى 

nl-'Arnd, Accident, Gr. cv Befnkos ef, yêl,‏ العرض 

'Arad-u'l-Marad, Accident of n disease.‏ عرض المرض 

Lit عرق‎ ‘Irqu'l-Nisé, Sciatica, Gr. «exis. 

al-'Afaj, Intestine, Gr. *vrepov.‏ العقي 

al-‘Aql, Intelligence, Gr. vovs.‏ العقل 

Jaa! al-‘Aql-bi’l-Fi'l, Actual intelligence, Or. evepyeix vovg‏ بالغمل 
(evraXeyeia wavs).‏ 

TAL العقل‎ al-'Aql-bi'l-Quwwat, Potential Intelligence, Gr. 8uvape vors. 

JAJI al-‘Aqlu’l-Fé'il, Active intelligence, Gr. vous rotmruos.‏ القاعل 


^, 
nd 


8 
— هع‎ — — — — — M 
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E — العقل‎ gl-‘'Aglu'l-Munfa‘il, Passive intelligence, Gr, vous 
rt xÛ جو‎ , 

al.'Aqlu'I-Kullí, Universal intelligence, Gr. vovg.‏ المثل الكلي 

css)! العقل‎ nl-‘Aqlu’l Juzwi, Partial intelligence, Instinct. 

& L AJ al-‘I}Ilat, cause as opposed to «Jae, effect; couse of disease 
Gr. urov; العليل‎ the sick. 

el.Ghudda, Pestilential bubo.‏ الغدة 

al-Ghishd,’ Membrane, Gr. ruyê.‏ الفشاء 
al.Ghisháu'l-Raqíq, Thin Membrane Gr. Aexry pnveye.‏ الغشاء الرقيق e‏ 
al-Ghisháu'l-Gbalíiz, Thick Membrane Gr. seca n ver£.‏ الغشاء الغليظ 
n]-Ghisháu'l-Salb, Hard Membrane Gr. ckÀnpa pgvey£.‏ الغشاء الصلب 
al-Gbisháu'l-Layyin, Soft Membrane Gr. aA ak porvey€.‏ الغشار اللین 
nl-Fálij., Paralysis.‏ الغالج 
iw! al-Fitaq, Hernia Gr. KT AN.‏ 
al-Firághmá, Gr. şpaypa.‏ القراغما 
. الاستصالة call al-Fasád. See,‏ 
. الهيضة p5-9! al-Fasdakh. See,‏ 
es! al.Fasl (logic) Differentia Gr. Bixgopa.‏ 
vertebra Gr. ogiwóvAos.‏ الفقار rā al.Faqra, pl.‏ 
Famu'l-Rahim, Superior orifice of the uterus Gr. oropioy 27‏ قم الرحم 
vJyTepad .,‏ 
Famu'l.Mi'da, Superior orifice of the stomach Gr. o ropa‏ خم المعدة , 
TAS YarrTopos Yaxorpot.‏ 

vl-Fantdsia, Or, gavracia, Fantasy.‏ القغطاسيا 

al-Fuwüq, Hiccough, Gr. Avyt. s 1 s‏ الغراق 

UR قف‎ Qibfu'l-Ra's, The Skull, Gr. Barış rag xepadns ro ris 
— oo rov, 

omy! vi? Qarnai’l-Rahim, Fallopian Tube Gr. — cas ا‎ paT. 

ار al-Qara', Pustules Gr.‏ القرع 

a)! قصبة‎ Qasbatu'l-Riya, Wind-pipe Gr. vpaxeta aprnpen. 

بثور حادة فى el^‏ اللسان .2962 Aphthai Gr.‏ قلع al-Qulá', Sing.‏ القلاع 
(Margin of Berlin Mss).‏ — مع اتساع و SS‏ 

al-Qam!, Lice Gr. $6«ipes.‏ القيل 
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ol-Qaml-fi'l Ajfan, Lice of the eyelashes, Morbis‏ القمل فى JI!‏ جقان 
ev BAeoaporig —‏ جع اضر هوت pedicularis, Gr.‏ 

Exanthuma Gr, elav@yyex.‏ , القرابى al.Qübá, pl.‏ القويا 

Power, energy, faculty, force Gr. &vvayas.‏ , القوى al-Quwwat, pl.‏ القرة 

JauL 1,32! al Quwwat-bi'l-Fi'l, Kinetic Energy, Gr. evepyeez, 

s1-Quwwat-bi'l-Imkán, Potential Energy Gr. —XX‏ القرة بالامكان 

a Stall القرة‎ al-Quwwatu'l-Ghadhiyya, the Nutritive Power Gr. &vspis 
Opexrixr,. 

al-Quwwatu'-Námiyyn, the sugmentative Power Ge.‏ القرة الناعيه 
unre a.‏ 
al-Quwwatu'l-Jadhiba, the Attractive Power Gr. Bvvxgts‏ القرة lp!‏ 3 & ) 
€AxT Uc,‏ 

جعي al-Quwwatu'l-Másika, the Retentive Power Gr. uv‏ 31,$ الماسكة 
معد عد 6 Ka‏ 

al.Quwwatu'l-Hádima, the Digestive power Gr. Bvvagis‏ القرة الهاضمة 
aAA oor].‏ 

al-Quwwatu'l-Dáfi'a, the Repelling Power Gr. Svvapcs‏ 5,31 الدافعة 
ع mpi‏ 

isilpe القرة‎ al.Quwwntu'l-Haywániyyn, also called الروح الصيواني‎ = 
Spiritus animalis Gr. xveupc V'vXucov. 

e syl = Spiritus‏ الطبيعي nl.Quwwatu'l-Tabí'ivya, also called‏ القرة الطبيعية 
Naturalis Gr. svevpa evertKov.‏ 

r jp! =‏ النفساني al-Quwwatu'l-Nafsóniyya, also called‏ القرة النقانية 
Spiritus Vitalis Gr. mvevpa Lwrixov.‏ 

wey €! al-Kábüs, Incubus. 

aif Kathíru'l-Arjul, Polypus Gr. noAvrous.‏ الارجل 

3*9! al-Kuzáz, Tetanus Gr. reravog. 

al-Kulli, (logic) general term.‏ الكلى 

al-Kulyatayn, Kidneys Gr. veypor,‏ الكليقين 

al-Kumád, See SG,‏ الكماد 

a0! al-Kammiyya, Quantity. 

. الاستصالة al-Kaun. See‏ الكون 

uf! al-Kayy, Cauterisation Or. xxvos. 


as 
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nl-Kaylús, Gr. xvAos Chyle,‏ العغيلوس 
Curse! al-Kaymüs, Gr. x"uos Chyme,‏ 


jo aa ak! العبيوسات‎ al-Kaymeüsát-u'l-Tabí'ivya, Natural Chymes 
اللزوق‎ al-.Lazáq, Poultice, Gr. x1rxmbaopa. 

nl-La'üq, Linctus,‏ اللعرق 

al-Lastiq, Plaster Gr. eprdzorpoy.‏ اللصوق 

al-Laqwa, Facial Paralysis.‏ الاقه 

Cala,‏ ) توول الماء ( al-Má',‏ الماد 


. الاسققاء al-Máu'l-Asfar. See‏ الماء الأصفر " 


loll! nal-.Másáríqh, Meserteric Veins Gr. perapaikat gAe«Bes. 

xavo;‏ عدي مير al-Ma'ágf, ‘The interior angle of the eye Gr. o‏ المائى 
Physical Phenomena,‏ المعوسات Cres! al.Mabsás, pl.‏ 

al-Ma'qdl, pl. «9,2441 , Mental Phenomena.‏ المعقول 

Gly! al-Mirdq, Hypochondria. 

Mirratu'l-Baudá, Black bile Gr xoA* pedawa.‏ مر السودا 

sled! المرغى‎ al Maradu'l-Hádd, Acute disease Gr. na0us vie. 

tepuv.‏ ج7260 ew! al-Maradu'l-Káhinf, Epilepsy Gr.‏ الكامني 

waye! المرض‎ al-Maradu'l-Muzmin, Chronic disease Gr. malos xpovtor., 
الموض الوبائي‎ al-Maradu'I-Wabál, Epidemic disease, 

al-Mizáj, Complexion Gr. xpzots.‏ المؤاج 

Intestine.‏ الأمماء al-.Ma'Á', pl.‏ المعى 

al-Ma'üu'l-A'war, Blindgut Gr. rvgAov evrepov.‏ المعى الاعور 

al-Ma'áu'l-Sáim, Intestinum Jejunum Qr. vgeris.‏ المعى الصائم 

al-Ma'áu'l-Tawil, Tieum Gr. ro Aerrov evrepov.‏ المعى الطويل 

al-Ma'áu'l-Qülün, Gr. «oAov Colon.‏ المغى القولون 

al-Ma‘du'l-Mustaqim, Intestinum rectum Gr. ——‏ المعى المسخقيم 


«vrepov, 


Gr.‏ القاعيةر رياس (logic) also called‏ المقولات al-Maqula, pl.‏ اقرا 


karnyopia ; ; Categories. 


These categories are ten in number:—one is 535» Substance, 
and the rest belong to the class of (4, nttribut. They are: 
كم‎ , quantity ; كيف‎ , quality; اضافقة‎ , relation; این‎ , Space; ñe, 
time; œ, collocation; > ,ماک‎ possession ; Ja, action; and 
اتفعال‎ , passivity. 
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al-Multabima, Conjunctive coat of the eye.‏ الملنحمة 

al-Maurisára, Sanskrit—Mauüktka = pearls + Sara = line; pearly‏ المورسارة 
white spots in the eye; smuts, cataracts.‏ 

ese"! al-Müm, generally called e y! , Nasal Catarrh. 

al-Mahübüt, Sans. Mahabuta: Elements.‏ المهابوت 

al.Nüsür, Fistula.‏ الناسور 

al-Nabd, Pulse Gr, egvAgaos.‏ النبض 

al-Nabdu'l-Atwal, Long pulse Gr, ‘taxpos.‏ النبض الاطول 

wes! al-Nabdu'l-A'rad, Broad pulse Gr. mAarUg.‏ الأمرض 

al-Nabdu'l-Saghír, Small pulse Gr. pxpos.‏ النيض الصغير 

pakpos.‏ مير oü al-Nabdu'l-Kabír, Big pulse Gr.‏ الكبير 

os 59! النبشض‎ al-Nabdu'l-Qavi, Vehement pulse Gr. ogodpos. 

— النبض‎ al-Nabdu'l-Da'íf, Feeble pluse Gr. arovos apvpos. 

al-Nabdu'l-Mustaví, Equal or regular pulse. Gr. c $vÀuog‏ النبص المقوى 
o pados.‏ 
al-Nabda'l-Ghayru'l-Mustaví, Unequal pulse Gr,‏ الأبض الغير cs zhao!‏ | 
agvApmos av wuzAos.‏ 

oe! al-Nabdu'I-Tabí'í, Natural pulse Gr. EŞA poş o kxTX gurg,‏ الطبيءي 

ol-Nabdu'l-‘Aradi, Accidental pulse Gr. erşvAuoş o mapa‏ النيض العرةي 
Furv.‏ 

al-Nabdu'l-Mabsút, Simple pulse Gr, cx eva. opuypov.‏ الندض المبوط 

al Nabdu'l-Murakkab, Combined pulse Gr. ovornparines‏ النيض المركب 
or «v xOpotounre.‏ 

wa! al-Nabdu'l-Maují, Undulating pulse Gr, euprxtwd7,S‏ الوجي 
kuparedys (Galen. viii. 460).‏ ون بعر الى 

al-Nabdu'l-Ghizdli, Bounding pulse Gr. e@vApeyos‏ النبض الغزالي 
bupxatiluw e$vyuos (Galen. viii. 556).‏ 

oti! النيض‎ Nabdu'l-Minshár, Pulsus Serratus Gr. ogvApeyos 
euzpcov (Galen. viii. 474). 

بم نر الى Wail al-Nabdu'l-Düdfí, Pulsus Vermiculans Gr,‏ الد ود ي 
arw — (Galen. viii. 460). -‏ 

— we! al-Nabdu'l-Namli, Pulsus formicans Gr, o@vApeyos 

enxitwv (Galen, viii. 460). — , 
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Nabdu Dháti'l-Fár, also called ,W! Gid Gas; Sinking‏ نبض ذات الغآر 
pulse Gr. @euynos pu pos (Galen. ix. p. 5040).‏ 

&—4—J! al-Nasamnt, Asthma. 

al-Nafs, Soul.‏ النفس 

Nafsu'l Jism, Mind or Soul that coulrals the body.‏ نفس الجسم 

call ننس‎ Nafsu'l-‘Ayn. The Soul of the eye. i.e. Eye-sight- 

n] Nafsul-Hassfea, Sensation Gr. xerdrroen Yuxn.‏ النفس السناسه 

nl-.Nafsu'l-Haywánivya, Animal Soul.‏ النفس الصيوانية 


. النفقس النباتي»ه‎ al-Nafsu'l-Nabátivya, also called asl! ail Vegetable 
Soul. 


al-Nafsu'l-Mubarrika, Motive or animating Soul.‏ النفس المصركة 
gl-Nafs'ul-Fikriyyo. The rational Soul Gr. vonrucn VOX.‏ النفس الفكرية 
al.Nafs'i-Kulliyya, The Universal Soul.‏ النفس الكلية 


al-Nafas, Breath. The following are the clinical classes of‏ النفس 
Brenth,‏ 


fecbleness of breath ;‏ عق النقس asthma;‏ , ضيق النفقس 
Shortneas of breath ;‏ قەر النغس Dyspnoea,‏ , عسر — 
اسققامة النقس , اسقواء النفس , تتابع النفس , قوة النفس 
al-Niqras, Gr. roz px gout.‏ النقرس 
كل ia,‏ لا تجارز الجلد Als! al'Namln, Herpes Gr. epzxs wt ots‏ 
AL la4— (Gottingen. Arab. 99. f. 186a).‏ 
al-Nau' (logic), Species Gr. «tov.‏ النوع 
ji»! nl-Watar, pl. 595,9! Tendon.‏ 
al-Wathí, Slight partial dislocation of an internal limb.‏ الوثي 
al-Wujüdu'l-*Adadí, Numerical Existence.‏ الوجود العددي 
al Wujüdu'l-Süri, Formal Existence.‏ الوجرد الدرري 
Waj'u'l-Unthinyn, Disease of Scrotum Gr. zalos o8x«ov.‏ وجع الأنيئين 
. ذات الجنب aa, Wnj'u'i-Janb. See‏ الجتب 
. ذات Waj'u'-Riyn. See & ١‏ وجع äl‏ 
as JI am, Waj'u'l-Rukba, Pain in the knee, a kind of Rhoumatisn.‏ 
pietà ul]! pay Wnaj'u'l-Mafásil, Pain in the Joints, Rheumatism Gr,‏ 
apOpwv movot,‏ 
Wal: wl warak, Pain in the hipbone; a kind of Rheumatism.‏ وجع 2 
Gr. urytdexdes Loyezs vous,‏ 
d1—19018‏ 
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gay, rheumatism,‏ المفاصل gout;‏ نقفرس Sciatien;‏ ,عرق الفسا 
belong to the same class viz. the disenso of the Joints. ‘The‏ 
is the disease of‏ تقرس difference between the three is this that‏ 
the joints of the feet, the ankles, and of the fingers, and specially‏ 
affects the joints of the thigh; while‏ عرق of the thumb; LJ!‏ 
is the disease of the remaining joints of the body.‏ وجع المقاسل 
therefore,‏ وجع الورک and‏ وجع الركبه .( (elf‏ الصناعة ے ا ص اؤ” - (rar‏ 


opporently, come under elèi.) aa, . 
asc وجع‎ Waj‘u'l-Kuliat, Kidney disease. 


5255! al-Warid, pl. $55! also called ودج‎ pl. cits! Jugular Vein. It 
is also used in the sense of vein in general. 


n1l-Waswás, Insanin.‏ الوسواس 

e al-Wndah, Leprosy. 

dele! al-Hayülá, Gr. vA Matter. 

del! adsa!) al-Hayüla'l-álá, Primary Matter Gr. " pur VAR. 

wee! al-Hayüla'l-Thániantu'l-Mutajassimat, Secondary‏ الثانية الوكجوة 

bodily Matter. 

al-Haydla'l-Murakkabat, Compound Matter,‏ الهيورلى المركية 

Luz y nl-Ashyáu'l-Hayülánia, Material nojeovs Gr. rz VAZ.‏ الو ولانية 
al-Hadhayán, Delirium Gr. wipapporivg.‏ المذيان 

gr al-yáfükb, Sinsiput. : 

ey! al-Yarqán, Jaundice, Icterus. 

JG nl-Yarqánu'l-Aswad, Icterus Niger.‏ الاسرد 

olya qt Youmu'l-Bubran, Critical day. 
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